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Interesting and Helpful 


Vacation Reading 


GOD'S IMAGE IN MAN 


Some Intuitive Perceptions 
of Truth 
By HENRY WOOD 
ln Cloth, 258 pages, $1.00. 


Two editions of this work were exhausted within a few 
weeks of its issue, and, in response to a demand from 
abroad an Fnglish edition has been published by EKLLioT 
62 Paternoster Row, london. 


**Its pure and elevated stvle is wonderfully attractive. 
This volume is one of rare value.””"—Boston /ravelkr. 

‘* A notable treatise on the new theology of evolution.” 
—Brookiyn Eagle. 

** The fact that the unseen universe is as accessible from 
America as from India is one which the Western thinker 
has been slow to ; rasp, and Mr. “ood has been perhaps 
the first to present it frankly yet delicately, with an abso- 
lute absence of that occult assumption which has done 
more than anything else to prejudice the intellectual world 
against the investigation of psychic questions involving 
an intimate acquaintance with one’s own soul and its pos- 
City Mail. 

** The book plows with both beauty and power.’’—OAio 
State Journal 

“ The religious world could better afford to lose whole 
volumes of dreary commentaries and refle: tions among the 
tombs, and such like aids to future maupenans 3 and present 
somnolence, than one page of such illuminating and in- 
spiring writing as this.”’—Charleston N.ws and Courier. 

“A volume full of deep and suggestive ideas from the 
standpoint of the theology of the divine immanence.’ 

CAri:tian Union. 

“The book is profoundly religious in tone, and breathes 

the spirit of the so-called new orthodoxy.”’— /he Review 


Reviews. 
ALSO 
Edward Burton 


(A novel). Bythe sameauthor. 4th Edition. 
In paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.25. 


Sold by booksellers, or sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston 


M i RT F U L Mi USI of new and selected 


NATIONAL SONGS OF IRELAND 


of the mili- 
tary and ~ from one of the 
finest collections of Irish music in this country, with Piano 
Price $1.00 by M ag by eminent musicians, Octavo. 


POPULAR COLLEGE SONGS 


latest College Songs which the famous — Clubs have brought 
prominently betore the public. Price, 50 Cents by Mail. 


absence of Solos throughout. Price, Cents by Mail. 

H. R. PALMER, music of a high order, both original 


a selected, and — be found most acceptable for chorus and 
class work. Price,75 Cents by 


SONGS FOR PRIMARY SCHOOLS, and. 


liection of songs for the ge Department 
pret by G. F. JUNKERMAN, Supt. of usic in the 
ublic ‘Schools of Cincinnati. Bright ieach music, all of which 
has been vested in the schoolroom, Price ofeach 
Number, 10 y Mail. 
BY--- 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 


& Sons Masic Co., TheJohna Church 
Wabash Ave., Chicago. 13 E. 16th St., New Y¥ 


“GERMANIA” 


A Fortnightly Magazine for the Study of the 


GERMAN LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 


Subscription Price, $2.00 
Sample Copies Free. 


P. O. Box 151, MANCHESTER, N. H. 


Boston ADVERTISER: “As a helpful companion to 
those beginning the study of German, we can commend 
* Germania.’ The plan of this excellent periodical is a 
very wise one, and shows a very thorough comprehension 
on the part of the editor of the needs of home studerts of 
the German language.”’ 


DLXON’S 
American Graphite 2th 5. 
PENCILS. 


Are unequaled tor smuvth, tuugh ads. If not familiar 
with them, mention Christian Union and send 1 6c. for 
samples worth double the money. 

JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 


Illustrated cata- 
logue 


GEORG EbERS’S NEW ROMANCE 


A Thorny Path 


(Per Aspera ) 

By GrorG EBERS, author of “ Uarda,” “An 
Egyptian Princess,” etc. Two volumes. 
16mo. Cloth, $1.50. 

This is a singularly strong and impressive story of 
life in Alexandria, Egypt, in the third century A.D. 
With the power which comes from mastery of the 
subject and vividness of expression the author pic- 
tures life in the old Egyptian city among the natives, 
the early Christians, and the Romans. The cruel 
Emperor Caracalla, who spent some time in Alexan- 
dria, plays a prominent part in the book, and there 
are brilliant descriptions of the games and gladia- 
torial ccmbats of thearena. These graphic sketches 
are interspersed in a romance which will be found to 
hold the reader’s interest throughout. 


Appletons’ General Guide 
to the United States 


With numerous Maps and Illustrations. New 
edition, revised to date. 12mo. Flexible 
morocce, with tuck, $2 50. 

Part I., separately, NEw ENGLAND AND MIDDLE 
STATES AND CANADA, cloth, $1.25. Part IL, 
SOUTHERN AND WESTERN STATES, cloth, $1 25. 

During the past year the editor of Apfpletons’ 
General Guide has made a trip over the entire 
United States. The information gathered by him 
has been incorporated in the present edition, which 
comprises several new features and many new illus- 
trations. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
1,3 & § BOND STREET, NEW YORK 


READY JULY ist 


Gospel Hymns 
Nos. 5 and 6 


Combined 


438 Pieces, many of which can be found in no other book. 


Music. 860 per 100; 70c. ea. by Mail. 
Words, 820 per 100; 22c. ca. by Mail. 


The John Church Co. The Biglow & Main Co. 
74 W. 4th St., Cinc.nnati.}/76 East 9th St., New York. 


5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESSSDAYLIGHT 


va oer AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIF® 
MAN'S thrilling story of Temperance. and 

Rescue work In His Name” world of New 
By “Introd uction 


Mrs. HELEN © 
By Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D. D. 
A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 
able illustrations from of real uf, 
thousand. 


and Pay 
A. D. WO THINGTON & 


Sargent’s Rotary ‘Bonk Cass 


BALL BEARING 


Wi 
adapted to 
requirement. For 
Homes, Library, 
Legal, or 


“CENTURY” 
DICTIONARY. 


free. 
Address 
SARGENT MFG. CO. 


Either $14 Broadway, New York, 
Quote The Christian Union.” Muskegon, Mich. 


Hol IN THE 
SPRAGUE CORRESPONDENCE 
SCHOOL OF LAW, (incorporated.) 

Send ten cents (stamps) for 
particulars to 
J. Cornea. , Secry, 
T WICH. 
8 BLOCK 


Summer Vacation 


Every college man will need to take away in his grip 
this summer one or two of the latest cally pe son 
which contain all the new and popular iversity aie. 
We give here a complet list, ard a: y volume will be sent, 
postpaid, to any aduress on rec _ipt of price. 


The New Harvard Song Book 


All the new Harvard songs of the last three 
years, with some old favorites; 92 pages; 
$1.00, postpaid. 
COLLEGE SONGS 


Over 200,000 Contains the old 
favorites, as well as all the new ones: “ orest 
a Weddin’ To night,”’ The Dude ould’ 
Dance,”’ ** Good by, my ittle Lady,” etc. Paper, 50c 
UNIVERSITY SONGS 


Contains songs of the cr Harvard Vale, 
Columbia, Princeton mouth Williams, 
Bowdoin, Union, and Cloth, $2.50. 
CARMINA COLLEGENSIA 

A collection of American college songs, with selections 
from English and German universities. Cloth, $3.00. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE SONG BOOK 


A contribution from 9, leading colleges of four of their 
choicest sone:, nearly ginal; com about 
selections. Cloth. 


COLLEGE SONGS FOR GUITAR 
eine ice college songs and ballads for the guitar. Cloth, 
COLLEGE SONGS FOR BANJO 


A new co'lection of oer eighty choicest college son 
with banjo accompaniment aper, $1.00; cloth, 


de 


STUDENT SONGS 
Moses King Collection. Paper, 50c. 


OLIVER DITSON CO. 


453-463 Washington Street, Boston 


Cc. H. DITSON @ CO. E. DITSON & CO. 
867 Broadway, N. Y. 1228 Chestout St.. Phila 


DR. JAEGER’S 


SanitaryWoolen System Co. 


Ask attention to their light, Summer 
GAUZE 


-All-Wool Underwear. 
CAUTION! 


The Genuine All-Wool 


JAEGER 
UNDERWEAR 


Must bear our Trade- Mark, 


And can be had of our authorized 
NLY. 


ts 
See list of Agents, in Catalogue, sent free, 
on application, by mail. 


DR. JAEGER’S 


Sanitary Woolen System Company, 


827 & 829 Broadway, N.Y. 


ECTURES ON RUSSIA, Miss F. 
APGOOD, author of Epic Sungs of Russia, 
translator of Russian authors, who has extensive knowl- 
edge of her subject frum personal exp: rience and travel. 
Profusely illusirated with stereopticon views. 
PETERSBU RG—winter life; MUOSCOW— arts, 
ancient and m SUMMER LIF and 
asants; ARCHITECTURE AN URCH 
“OUNT TOLS For dates 
dress: Care W. F. 154 Nassau 5t., N.Y. 


FOUNDRY, 
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Terms 


The Union 
is a weekly Fami 3 Paper, con- 
taining this week forty-eight 
pages. The subscription price 
is Three Dollars a year, pay- 


able in advance. 
Postage is Pr id by 
the publishers for all subscrip- 


tions in the United States, Can- 
ada, and Mexico. Forall other 
countries in the Postal Union 
add $1.04 for postage; for 
South Africa, add $2.08. 


New Subscriptions may 
commence at any time during 
the year. 


Receipts.—We do not send 
receipts for subscriptions unless 
the request is accompanied with 
stamp. The date on your label 
will indicate within two weeks 
that the remittance was re- 
ceived. 


Changes of Address.— 
When achange of address is 
ordered, both the new and the 
old address must be given, and 
notice sent one week before the 
change is desired. 


Discontinuances,.—Sub- 
scribers wishing The Christian 
Union stopped at the expiration 
of their subscriptions should 
notify us to that effect, other- 
wise we shall consider it their 
wish to have it continued. 


How to Remit.—Remit- 
tances should be sent by Check, 
Draft, Express Order, Money 
Order, payable to order of THE 
CHRISTIAN UNION COMPANY. 
Cash and Postal Notes should 
be sent in Kegistered Letter. 


AS ial Represent- 

~~ is desired in each 

town in the country. Corre- 
spondence is invited. 


Letters should be addressed: 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, 
New York. 


“TRE CHRISTIAN UNION: 


A Family. Paper 
The Christian Union CoLawsonValenifine 
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Christian 
Union 
Portraits 


Drawn by 
Mr. V. GRIBAYEDOFF 


Now Ready: 
James Russell Lowell 
John G. Whittier 
Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Lyman Abbott 


Hand-printed on fine plate 
paper, nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed. Price 
Fifty Cents each. 


Proofs on the finest Japan 
paper, mounted on plate 
paper nine by thirteen inch- 
es, securely packed, One 
Dollar each. 


Sent by mail 
on of by 
Christia Unies Co. 


Astor N. 


IN AID OF 
FAITH 


A terse, strong presentation of 
progressive Christian thought as 
opposed to Agnosticism and 
Atheism, under such chapter- 
headings as “The Unbelief of 
Unbelievers,” “The Basis of 
Faith,” etc. etc. A book well 
suited for inquiring minds seek- 
ing a reason for their faith. 


By 
LYMAN 
ABBOTT 


Bound in neat cloth, 12mo, $1.00. 
Sent, postpaid, on reeeipt of 
price by 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION Co. 
Astor Place, N. Y. City 


ever shown. 
Send for 


Selling Agents for Middle States, 


For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 


our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 
GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 


47 So. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 


If 
tor Catal 


is made by us and mark 


TWO WORN SPOTS 


on the back of the spoon spoils it. 


STERLING SILVER INLAID 
SPOONS and FORKS 


eee show no worn spots. Each piece is marked on the 


**B STERLING INLAID 
cannot obtain these goods of your Jeweler, 


The best brand of of —~ — Plated Spoons and Forks 


**HOLMES & EDWARDS XIV” 
Read our Guarantee Certificates. 


THE ee, & EDWARDS SILVER Co., 
dgeport, Conn. 


Upright, and pnd Seuare! 


To Moderate Prices and Exchanged 
sth Ave., Cor. 16th Street, N.Y. 


suit. 


CHURCH 
ORGANS 


Correspondence invited 


HOOK & HASTINGS, Boston, Mass. 


Established 1827 


Suits, 


Honesty— 


Not a trace of shoddy or trickery in Scotch 
Homespun. a thread plairly discern- 
ible to the nake 

genuine. 

We have the Genuine Scotch H 
well and carefully 
double the price of the imitations, and yet 
we charge no more for them than the imi- 
tations cost. $14, $15, $16, and $138 per 


eye, provided it is 


un 
made, worth 


Samples and self-measurement guide 
sent free. 


F.O. THOMPSON 


Tailor, Clothier, and Importer, 
1338 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


(Opposite the Mint.) 
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Exclusively. 


Wultinc Co. 


Solid Silver 


WE MAKE SOLID SILVER ONLY, 
AND OF BUT 


ONE GRADE—THAT OF STERLING, Poros FINE ; 
THEREFORE PURCHASERS SECURE ENTIRE 
FREEDOM FROM FALSE IMPRESSIONS, 


AND THE QUESTION 
“IS IT SILVER OR IS IT PLATED?” 


IS NEVER RAISED 

CONCERNING A GIFT 
BEARING OUR 

TRADE-MARK. 


Silversmiths, 
Union Square & 16th St., 


NEW YORK. 


Department 


ON THE MAIN FLOOR 

Having completed our Semi-annual In- 
ventory, and desiring to make room for 
New Fall Stock, we shall commence on 
Tuesday morning, July 5, a Special Sale 
of Summer Silks, as follows: 

One lot Real India Lyons printed 24- 
inch Silks, at 60 cents per yard; reduced 
from $1.00. 

One lot, including Jardiniere and Chame- 
leon effects, changeable and iridescent 
grounds, in choice designs and colorings, 
at 75 cents per yard; formerly $1.25 and 
$1.50. 

One line of Taffetas Raye and Change- 
able Surah Grounds, with Damas designs, 
at 75 cents per yard; former prices $1.00 
and $1.25. 

Our regular customers and strangers 
in the city should not fail to examine 
these exceptional values. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Broadway & 11th Street 
New York 


There are a good many bicycles 
of beauty, lightness, wear — The 
modern bicycle is well built, 
whether it be a Columbia or some 
other—perhaps the facts that 
there are more active Columbias 
than all other high-grade bicycles 
in America; that the Columbia 
factory, by heavy majority, is the 
largest and most complete in the 
world, a factory which does not 
know how to produce a low grade 
machine ; the unanimous opinions 
of skilled experts ;— altogether, 
may suggest that it is safer to buy 
a Columbia. Book about Colum- 
bias free on application to any 
Columbia agent, or sent by mail 
for two two-cent stamps. Pope 
Mfg. Co., 221 Columbus Avenue, 
Boston. 


per day, at 


INCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


SCHOOL. FIRE ALARM 
Catalogue with Prices and terms FR 


Cottage 
Furnishing 


Dinner Sets, 
Toilet Ware, 
Cooking Utensils, 
Refrigerators, 
Portable Baths, 
Hammocks, etc. 


EWISE 


130 and 132 West 42d St., N. Y. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Overworked men and women, the 
nervous, weak, and debilitated, will 
find in the Acid Phosphate a most 
agreeable, grateful, and harmless 
stimulant, giving renewed strength 
and vigor to the entire system. ‘° 

Descriptive pamphlet free. 

Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 

Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


45 to One. 


45 lbs of lean Beef required 
to make one pound Armour's 
(Chicago) Extract of Beef. 
There are many ways of using 
Armour’s Extract. Our little 
Cook Book explains several. 
We mail it free. 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 
The best and most simple ma- 
chine made. Interchangeable ¢ 
Type into all languages. Dur- 
able, easiest running, rapid os 
any. Endorsed by the Clergy gf 
and literary people. Send for 
Illustrated Cata'ogue. Agents 
wanted. Address N. Typewriter 
Co., 611 Wash. St., Boston, Mass, “Se 


ARFIELD TEA 


fwoad euiing;cures Sick Headach 
res 
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_ The Outlook 


1E Prohibition Convention at Cincin- 
ia a nati last’ week was significant by 
reason of the light it threw upon 
the growth of public sentiment on 
other issues than that of temper- 
ance. Fora time it seemed as if 
a strong element in the Convention 
was in favor of complete fusion with 
the People’ S$ party in case its Convention at Omaha would 
accept a prohibition plank. Those who favored the main- 
tenance of a separate party organization proved to be in the 
majority, but nearly every utterance of the Convention 
was in hearty sympathy with the spirit and purposes of 
the Farmers’ Alliance and the labor unions. Ex-Governor 
St. John, in his address as temporary chairman, denounced 
the protective tariff as the legalized robbery of the poor 
on whom its burdens chiefly fall, demanded the free coin- 
age of silver as well as gold, and urged that the rail- 
road and telegraph service be under the control of the 
Government and operated at cost in the interest of the 
public. These views met with the hearty approval of a 
large part of the Convention. The platform finally 
adopted demanded (1) that taxation be proportioned 


to what men possess and not what they consume, 


and that no tariff whatever be imposed except upon 
the products of nations that tax our products; (2) that 
the volume of the currency be largely increased; (3) 
that the railroads, telegraphs, and all quasi-public corpora- 
tions be placed under governmental control. A resolution 
favoring the free coinage of silver received the votes of 
more than a third of the Convention, while a proposition 
to increase the currency by the issue of Treasury notes, se- 
cured, like our present greenbacks, by a metallic reserve, was 
proposed by the spokesman of the conservative wing, and 
defeated by only a few votes. Altogether the Convention 
gave evidence that it regarded the temperance question 
merely as the first of labor questions. This is certainly the 
spirit of the old abolitionists who were on the side of the 
disinherited all along the line. The nominees of the Pro- 
hibition party were: For President, John Bidwell, of Cali- 
fornia ; for Vice-President, J. B. Cranfill, of Texas. As 
we go to press, the People’s party Convention is in 
session. A majority of its members are believers in 
prohibition, though they did not incorporate a prohibition 
plank in their platform. Yet the two parties have so much 
in common—even to a substantially unanimous belief in 
woman’s suffrage—that we cannot wonder that the Pro- 
hibition party leaders feared the fusion of their party in 
the larger organization. The nominee of the People’s 
party for the Presidency is General James B. Weaver, of 
Iowa. Commenton the platform adopted must be deferred 
until next week. 
& 

The smoke of two contests envelops the lockout at the 
Carnegie steel-works, and all observers are more or less 
blinded by party prejudices as well as class prejudices. 
From the claims of either side, however, certain credible 


and mutually consistent statements may be gathered 
which bring out a situation somewhat as follows: The 
Carnegie Steel Company has introduced at its Homestead 
works an immense amount of costly labor-saving ma- 
chinery. By means of this a smaller number of work- 
men can turn out a greater product, and if the former 
piece-wages were continued these workmen would receive 
much more than now. The Company has, therefore, 
refused to sign the old scale for the new year beginning 
July 1, and has offered another, which one outside 
organization (in sympathy with the men) asserts to be 
thirty or forty per cent. less than the present. The Com- 
pany, on the other hand, claims that the reduction is nom- 
inal rather than real, and affects less than three hundred 
men out of more than three thousand. The men admit 
that several hundred of the more poorly paid workmen, on 
weekly wages, lose nothing by the new schedules, and are 
standing by their piece-paid comrades through sympathy 
loyalty, and a belief that in the end their interests are one. 
This question of wages precipitated the conflict, but an 
issue yet more important is to be fought out. The Secre- 
tary of the Company has stated that hereafter the corpora- 
tion will make no terms with the men collectively, but will 
deal with each individually. 

To sum up, therefore, the issues are: (1) Whether the 
entire advantage of the increased productiveness of labor 
through improved machinery shall go to the employers; 
(2) whether the workmen shall make their bargains with 
the Company through their unions, or each acting separately. 
Such being the issues, we can readily understand why the 
hearts of the people of western Pennsylvania are on the 
side of the employees. How long and how completely 
this continues depends upon how the employees conduct 
themselves during the conflict. The scene at the Home- 
stead works has the character of a medizval siege. Says 
the “ Times ” correspondent : 


“ Around the entire plant has been placed within the week a pali- 
sading nine feet high, topped with three strands of barbed wire. 
Even those will be charged with electricity to prevent any possibility 
of invasion. All through the grounds at various points are being 
erected huge tower-lights and many points of vantage from which to 
view the outside scenes. Even every means of egress has been cut 
off, with one or two exceptions. Where the workmen and laborers 
entered heretofore from the railroad tracks and other points, stout bar 
ricades of wood and iron have been put up and bridges placed in their 
stead as a means of getting from one portion of the works to the 
other. Search-lights with strong reflectors have already been erected 
on the buildings, so that a blaze of light can be thrown upon the entire 
place to prevent surprise in case of a night attack on the works. All 
approaches are firmly guarded by stout fortifications.” 


Mr. Carnegie has certainly now earned the title “ baron 
of industry,” given him years ago by Mr. Lloyd. The 
unions on their side are fully taking the part of the 
burghers of the medieval towns. The road and river run- 
ning by the works are picketed for miles to prevent rein- 
forcements of non-union men from being brought in. The 
Company purposes spending a couple of weeks upon re- 
pairs before resuming work. Until the non-union meh are 
brought to take the place of the old workmen no serious 
trouble is expected. 
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On Thursday of last week the Reading combination 
filed its answer to the suit brought against it by the 
Attorney-General of New Jersey. According to the papers 
submitted, the corrupt lobbying of a bill through the New 
Jersey Legislature to make the deal legitimate was purely a 


work of supererogation. The combination, it is alleged, 
was legitimate from the outset, being authorized by a law 
enacted in 1854. The roads entering into it are connect- 
ing roads, not parallel roads, and therefore their consolida- 
tion is not against public policy. The combination is not 
able to advance the retail price of coal, since it neither 
owns coal lands, nor retails coal, nor has a monopoly of its 
transportation. Finally, it has not advanced the price for 
transporting coal since the leases were signed. On the 
day these protestations were filed, the agents of all the 
anthracite coal companies, except those controlled by the 
Pennsylvania road, met in this city and raised rates for the 
third time since the combination was under way. The 
coal output for July was limited to 3,500,000 tons, and prices 
advanced twenty-five cents a ton for the West, and from 
fifteen to thirty-five cents a ton in the East. The July 
rates in this city for last year, as published in the “ Herald,” 
are as follows : 


1891 1892. Increase. 
. $3 65 $3 90 25¢. 
3 85 4 25 40c. 
4 05 445 40c. 
375 4 40 65c. 


When the price of six-sevenths of the anthracite coal 
in the market is advanced, the price of all is advanced, since 
no dealer and no producer will sell coal at a lower rate 
than it commands in the market. Over thirty million 
tons of anthracite a year are consumed. It is easy to 
estimate the loss to the public if the State Governments fail 
to protect it. 
@ 

President Harrison has made many excellent appoint- 
ments, but none better than the nomination of Mr. John 
W. Foster to be Secretary of State. General Foster had a 
brilliant war record, and was widely recognized as a suc- 
cessful, cool, and resolute commander. But his equipment 
to fill the position of Secretary of State has been acquired 
since the war. It is not too much to say of him that he 
has had a better training for the position than almost any 
other man in the country. He brings the knowledge and 
experience of a specialist to his new post. As United 
States Minister in Mexico, in Russia, and in Spain, he has 
had practical experience in dealing with foreign powers, and 
practical knowledge of the whole business of diplomacy, 
while as special agent of the State Department in the 
negotiation of the reciprocity treaties with France, Ger- 
many, Austria, Spain, and nearly all the South American 
countries, he is thoroughly informed with regard to our 
present diplomatic relations, and had the whole business 
of the Department in its main lines well in hand before he 
entered upon its active direction. Add to these qualifica- 
tions that he is a man of unblemished integrity and that 
he is in no sense a politician, and the striking wisdom of 
the President's appointment of Mr. Blaine’s successor will 
be readily recognized. 

@ 


The President has done wisely as well as bravely in 
insisting on the retirement of ex-Assistant Postmaster- 
General Clarkson as Chairman of the National Republican 
Committee. This was brave, because it was another 
blow at the machine, whose hostility to him is not con- 
cealed. It was wise, because the open hostility of the 


machine is less dangerous than its pretended friendship. 
When Joab takes Amasa by the beard to kiss him, Amasa 
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does well to look out for Joab’s knife. In New York 
State Mr. Platt remains in control despite the reputed 
wishes of Mr. Harrison. The campaign in this State, 
therefore, promises to be a very curious one, and the 
State is the most important one, and perhaps of all States 
in the Union the one most in doubt. The Republican 
campaign is under the direction of men who have declared 
that the Republican nominee cannot carry the State; the 
Democratic campaign is under the charge of men who 
have declared that the Democratic nominee cannot carry 
it. Happily, the Australian ballot law, imperfect as it is 
in this State, will make knifing and bargaining somewhat 
more difficult than they used to be. The organization of 
a “ Frances Cleveland Influence Club No. 1” may be a 
mere sporadic expression of the interest of a few women 
in the pending issues ; but it may prove to be a very sig- 
nificant and even prophetic event. If other “influence ” 
clubs should be organized, the Republican women will not 
be slow to follow the example set by their Democratic 
sisters. Women have for some time taken an active part 
in the political campaigns in Great Britain. Is this a pre- 
cursor of woman’s suffrage? We cannot say; we can 
only say in general that in politics direct influence is 
better than indirect; and that if women are to be cam- 
paigners, presumptively it is better that they also become 


voters. 


In spite of Bismarck’s devotion to the idea of kingship 
and of the loyalty which the servant, however high in 
position, owes his master, his sense of injustice and his 
natural impetuosity have broken out in the frankest criti- 
cism of the Emperor and his recent policy which has yet 
been heard in Germany. This criticism is made the more 
stinging by the fact that it found its way to the European 
public through the medium of a Vienna newspaper, and in 
the form of an interview. After disclaiming any feeling of 
hostility toward Austria, Bismarck went on to say that the 
policy which he had so long maintained in Germany had 
been reversed, and Germany had ceased in any way to 
influence the policy of Russia. Bismarck possessed the 
personal confidence of the Czar, and he also possessed 
personal influence over the Russian Ambassador at Berlin. 
The last time the Czar spoke to Bismarck he said: ‘“ I 
believe you; I trust you; but are you sure to remain in 
office?” Surprised at the doubt involved in this question, 
Bismarck replied: “I am certain to remain Minister as 
long as I live.” Bismarck now declares that at that moment 
the Czar knew the fate in store for him. His forced re- 
tirement from the German Chancellorship has lost Ger- 
many the influence which he personally possessed 
with the Czar. His successor, Von Caprivi, has no per- 
sonal influence and authority, and the loss of the influence 
and authority which the former Chancellor had has changed 
the situation of Europe decidedly for the worse. The 
mistake in Germany’s present policy is the breaking of the 
old relationship with Russia. Referring to his own affairs, 
Bismarck declared that the bridges were burned behind 
him, and that he cannot return to power. In his judg- 
ment the h ghest political aim is the maintenance of peace. 
Successful war would mean additional dreams of vengeance 
and open up a vista of endless struggles. This criticism 
touches the Emperor at his most sensitive point. It 
assumes the entire failure of all his attempts to restore the 
former understanding with Russia; it discredits his per- 
sonal influence, and it treats the present Chancellor, Von 
Caprivi, as a mere figurehead, an unimportant factor in 
the political situation. Naturally, the publication of the 
interview attracted universal attention throughout Europe, 
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and in Germany it was read with almost breathless interest, 
everybody being on tiptoe to know what action the Em- 
peror would take. So far, the Emperor’s wrath has found 
expression in intimations in the semi-official journals that, 
if Bismarck continues to criticise, some very damaging 
secrets will be made public. Neither Bismarck nor the 
Emperor appears to advantage in this episode. 
Dr. Storrs takes nearly two pages of the New York 
‘**Independent ” to reply to the editorial in the Andover 
“ Review” for June entitled “ Dr. Storrs’s Ultimatum.” 
Some heat, but we do not think much light, is added upon the 
questions at issue by these two contributions, except upon 
one point—and that is certainly significant and important. 
Dr. Storrs had in his previous letter cited the case of 
“C” as that of an applicant who was properly rejected by 
the Board. The “ Andover Review” discloses the fact 
that “C” was Mr. Noyes, and that Mr. Noyes, after being 
rejected by the Board, was brought before a representative 
Council in Boston, was ordained as a missionary by its 
all but unanimous vote, and has demonstrated the wisdom 
of their decision by his successful work since that time in 
harmony with the missionaries of the Board. To this Dr. 
Storrs replies that he did not know that “C” was Mr. 
Noyes. But this ignorance on his part does not affect the 
significance of the fact. There are two questions of im- 
portance to be determined respecting the rule which Dr. 
Storrs lays down as the one by which to decide the ques- 
tion of missionary appointments, First, does it approve 
itself to the churches? Second, is ita sound rule? The 
case of “ C” (Mr. Noyes) answers both these questions in 
the negative. Dr. Storrs says that he would not send 
“C;” but the churches, by an overwhelming vote, in a 
representative Council, have sent him. Dr. Storrs says 
such a man as “C” would not be a safe missionary, and 
could not work harmoniously with other missionaries. 
And “C” has proved himself an efficient and capable mis- 
sionary, and is working harmoniously with other mission- 
aries. The only possible answer to this condition of facts 
would be the claim that “C” is the exception that proves 
the rule. But, in fact, the case of Mr. Hume, that of 
Miss P.—indeed, that of every applicant, we believe with- 
out exception, who was doubted or discouraged by the 
Home Secretary and afterward appointed—indicates that 
the test which the latter would apply rigorously, and which 
Dr. Storrs would apply with greater tact and less rigorously, 
excludes very excellent missionaries—and, we may add, 
has admitted some poor ones. 
Unless we greatly mistake the temper of the churches, 
they are weary of this controversy. They hoped that it 
had been settled at Minneapolis; the feeling at Pitts- 
field, on which Dr. Storrs congratulates himself, was 
due to the supposed settlement at Minneapolis. The 
continuance of the policy of suspicion and inquisition, 
with no change except that suspicions and inquisitions 
formerly expressed by the Home Secretary are now ex- 
pressed by the Prudential Committee, has undone much 
that was done at Minneapolis, and Dr. Storrs’s two letters 
have done nothing to aljay the irritated feeling or to lead 
on toward peace. The attempt to raise a special fund of 
$100,000, as a kind of thank-offering that the war was 
over, halts with less than half the amount raised. And 
the Board is put again in the attitude, now with the ap- 
parent approbation of its President, of inquiring from 
volunteers for missionary service their views respect: 
ing dogmas not found in any creed of acknowledged 
weight in the denomination, nor in any ecumenical 
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creed of Christendom, and of denying to them, and 
by a parity of reasoning to the missionaries in the 
field, that liberty of faith, within the lines of loyalty to 
Jesus Christ, which is claimed by and accorded to all 
ministers in the Congregational churches at home. Dr. 
Storrs seems to us to have made a serious mistake in 
descending from the judicial position which he before oc- 
cupied as the head of the Board, in order to become the 
representative and advocate of a party—doubtless a con- 
siderable majority—in the Board, as certainly, in our judg- 
ment, a minority (and a diminishing, though able and 
influential, minority) inthe churches. But it was clearly at 
his option to exchange the one position for ‘the other. 
And those who desire to see the Board represent the 
theology held in common by the churches supporting the 
Board, and administered in the same catholic and broad 
spirit in which the other missionary societies are adminis- 
tered, must, we fear, count on the opposition of Dr. Storrs 
in the future. 

The Passion Play of Ober-Ammergau, it is announced, is 
probably to be given in Chicago during the World’s Fair. 
According to the report in the Chicago “ Inter-Ocean,” 
an amphitheater is to be erected, with canvas roof, large 
enough to seat from five thousand to ten thousand people ; 
scenery will represent the mountains which nature has 
furnished as the background at Ober-Ammergau; Josef 
Mayer is to come across the water to represent the Christ, 
and others from Ober-Ammergau will take other principal 
parts. “The play will not be a spectacle, but a moral 
lesson illustrated.” This is the promise; but we venture 
to say that it is one which neither money nor zeal can 
fulfill. The difference between the canvas, painted moun- 
tains of Chicago and the real mountains of Ober- 
Ammergau will not be greater than the difference between 
the commercial spirit of the one place and the religious 
spirit of the other. It will be easy to import the actors, 
but not the audiences—and the latter determine the spirit 
of a performance. One might as well attempt to transport 
the solemn solitude and stillness of a Bavarian valley 
among the mountains into the midst of a Western cyclone 
as to introduce the spirit of the real Ober-Ammergau into 
the pleasure seeking rush of the World’s Fair. “The 
project has reached,” it is said, “that stage of advance- 
ment where but the final word remains to be said to make 
it effectual. This is to come from the people of the 
United States. Jf serious objection is raised, the idea will, 
of course, be abandoned.” Italics ours. We trust that this 
serious objection will be raised in a most vigorous and 
emphatic protest. The attempt, even in the truly religious 
atmosphere of Ober-Ammergau, to make a dramatic 
spectacle of the Crucifixion exert a religious influence has 
been so doubtful in its result that the Roman Catholic 
Church has discouraged, if not absolutely prohibited, the 
continuance of the spectacle. To turn the Crucifixion 
into a spectacle to add to the attractions of the World’s 
Fair would be a prostitution of the most sacred event of 
history to purposes of amusement and money-making, in 
spite of the best efforts which the conductors might make 
to prevent that result. Let the reader who has seen in 
Barnum & Bailey's “show” the spectacle of Columbus 
imagine the Crucifixion represented with analogous scenery, 
and before an analogous audience and in a similar atmos- 
phere! And nothing could prevent the audience and 
the atmosphere from being one of curiosity and pleasure- 
seeking. 

A correspondent writes us that Dr. Rainsford’s plan 
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of a model saloon is not wholly new. The experiment 
has already been tried, and, according to our inform- 
ant, the result was not encouraging. A few years since, 
he writes us, two brothers, Mr. Robert Fulton Cutting and 
Mr. William Bayard Cutting, fitted up at the corner of 
Seventieth Street and Ninth Avenue an attractive saloon 
which was called “ The Quiet House,” in which wine, beer, 
ale, etc., but no ardent spirits, were for sale. About eight 
out of every ten who came in called, it is said, for ardent 
spirits, and, on learning that they were not to be had, were 
not disposed to remain. After about a year’s trial the 
experiment was abandoned. This incident goes to confirm 
the view which The Christian Union took of Dr. Rains- 
ford’s plan. Americans who patronize saloons patronize 
them for intoxicating drinks, not for the beers or light 
wines whose proportion of alcohol is so small as to make 
them practically non-intoxicating. As to the German and 
other populations who do not wish ardent spirits, there are 
already a great number of beer-saloons and beer-gardens, 
quite enough in number for their need, where only beer 
and light wines are sold. In short, in this as in so many 
other matters, the demand regulates the supply. What 
moral reformers have to do is not to supply non-intoxicat- 
ing liquors for people who are demanding ardent spirits, 


but to study how to reduce the demand for ardent spirits 


which has created and which maintains the saloon. 

The death of Professor Theodore W. Dwight, at Clinton 
in this State,on Wednesday of last week, brought sincere 
sorrow to a host of his former pupils. Few teachers in 
this country have had so wide an influence or have secured 
so general a personal regard as Professor Dwight. Born 
at Catskill in this State in 1822, the grandson of the 
seventh President of Yale College, and belonging, therefore, 
to a family of notable influence and position in the intel- 
lectual history of the country, Professor Dwight was 
graduated from Hamilton College in 1840, studied law at 
the Yale Law School, became an instructor in Hamilton 
College, founded the Hamilton Law School and presided 
over it until 1858, when he came to New York and estab- 
lished the Columbia Law School, of which he was for years 
sole instructor. After a professional career of extraor- 
dinary prosperity and influence, the Law School having, 
during thirty-three years of his administration, entered 
more than ten thousand students, Professor Dwight retired 
from active work a year ago and was made Professor 
emeritus. He was a man of wide reading and of gener- 
ous culture, of the highest character and the most 
winning address. He was identified with many in- 
tellectual and public interests and organizations. He 
had great capacity for work, was extremely methodical 
in his habits, and, in addition to his duties in connection 
with Columbia College Law School, was constantly sought 
as counsel or referee in important law cases, and was a 
frequent contributor to law literature. The Columbia Col- 
lege Law School was, in a sense, his creation. He was its 
instructor, its director, and its inspiration, and no man 
filling such a position ever had more enthusiastic friends 
and fewer critics and enemies. A year ago, in the general 
reorganization of Columbia College, the Law School was 
changed so as to bring it in harmony with university meth- 
ods, and Professor Dwight, having reached the ripe age of 
seventy, retired from active work—an event which brought 
out an expression of regard from his former pupils and from 
his associates as general and as enthusiastic as was ever 
received by an American teacher. Many men who are now 
leaders of the Bar in this city and in different parts of the 
country will never forget the courtesy, the kindliness, and 
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the unwearied attention and co-operation which they re- 
ceived in their student days from Professor Dwight. 


The Chief Justice of the State of Georgia recently de- 
livered an address before the Bar Association of that State 
which is extremely timely, and ought to have the widest 
possible reading. The tendency to sympathize with the 
execution of law by mobs is altogether too common in this 
country, and the recent occurrence at Port Jervis showed 
that no section of country has a monopoly of the evil. It is 
specially significant that this address comes from the South, 
a section which has been peculiarly open to the reproach 
of mob violence. Chief Justice Bleckley goes straight to 
the heart of the whole matter when he says that mobs 
largely owe their existence and continuance to their advo- 
cates and apologists. If a few mobs were instantly dealt. 
with as lawbreakers, and the action of the men who par- 
ticipate in them condemned as hostile to all the highest 
interests of the community, there would very soon be an 
end to the usurpation of the functions of juries, judges, 
and executioners by mobs. The too common newspaper 
habit of treating mobs as if they were outraged communi- 
ties rising to administer a justice which could not be se- 
cured in any other way incites and multiplies these out- 
breaks of violence. Chief Justice Bleckley declares that 
“the mobs are not the people,” but are made up of those 
who are, for the moment at least, at war with every inter- 
est of the people. In the event of an infliction of condign 
punishment upon a confessed criminal, Judge Bleckley 
declares that it would not be a case of the people taking jus- 
tice into their own hands, but a case of injustice inflicted 
in the name of justice. ‘In such matters the people can- 
not act otherwise than through their legitimate agents; by 
appointing these agents and committing all punitive power 
into their hands, to be exercised in the name of the people 
for the good of the people, the people renounce completely 
and forever all right and all power to transact such busi- 
ness in person or by means of their own direct interven- 
tion,” and he goes on to declare that any action which 
weakens and discredits courts and juries brings Govern- 
ment itself into contempt. In other words, even when a 
mob punishes a guilty man it is itself guilty of a greater 
crime than the criminal who suffers at its hands. This is 
a strong putting of the case, but it is not too strong; the 
truth can never be too strong. 


GENERAL News.—The indictment found by the Grand 
Jury of this city against the Rev. Thomas Dixon, Jr., 
charging him with criminal libel in his press and pulpit 
utterances about Excise Commissioner Koch, has been 
dismissed by the Court of General Sessions on the ground 
that the expression of opinion was justified by the “ policy 
of our law which permits the publication of strictures upon 
public officers, which if directed toward private persons 
would not be tolerated.” The revolution in Venezuela 
has succeeded; President Palacio, after severe fighting 
on June 11 and 12, was deserted bya great part of his 
troops, and resigned ; a provisional government is in power, 
and it is expected will make Crespo President. The at- 
tempt at revolution in Honduras was easily and quickly sub- 
dued. The Norwegian Cabinet has resigned. Many 
cases of cholera near Paris are reported. The Stewart 
free coinage Silver Bill passed the United States Senate 
last Friday by a vote of 29 to 27; 12 Republicans and 17 
Democrats voted in favor of the bill, 18 Republicans and 
7 Democrats against it. The twenty men convicted of 


ballot-box stuffing in Jersey City some time ago have been 
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sentenced to jail by the United States Court and sent 
directly to prison notwithstanding dilatory motions—a 
most salutory promptness of action, on which we con- 
gratulate the people of the State. 


' A Christian Leader 


Eleven years ago the Rev. F. E. Clark, then pastor of a 
Congregational church in Portland, Maine, organized in his 
church, with neither vision nor purpose of anything beyond 
his own parish, the first Christian Endeavor Society. Next 
week it is expected that twenty-five thousand delegates will 
meet in the Annual Christian Endeavor Convention, to be 


held this year in New York City. Mr. Clark has been 


from the first, and still is, the inspiring and guiding head of 
this movement. ‘The number of societies added to the roll 
during the single month of April last was 541, nearly one- 
quarter of the entire enroliment of five years ago, and 
more than half the entire enrollment of six years ago. 

The portrait which we present to our readers on our front 
page is that of Dr. Clark, the originator of this movement. 

Dr. Clark is not a man of impressive genius. He does 
not command admiration by his brilliance or his forceful- 
ness or his magnetism, as one meets him ‘either socially 
or on the platform. And yet that he is a genius, and has 
done the work of one, is evidenced by the fruit of his 
eleven years’ labors. That genius consists in a somewhat 
rare combination—prophetic insight united with administra- 
tive ability, and fused and fired by a great though quiet 
enthusiasm and a wholly unselfish consecration. He has 
never been possessed by the dangerous demon of statistics 
which destroys so many organizers. He is innocent of 
ambition for personal preferment. If he were in an Epis- 
copal church, he would not be figuring for a bishopric. If 
he were in politics, he would not be in the machine. 

He saw, as many had done before him, a great force of 
youthful enthusiasm in churches and Sunday-schools, 
frittering itself away in unused activities. He saw the 
churches themselves dying of senility for want of the very 
life which the young people had to give. He saw these 
young people practically forbidden to give that life by 
conventional rules, which had no warrant in either Scrip- 
ture or common sense. He undertook to utilize this 
unused activity. He demanded only one condition of 
members—that they believed themselves to be Christians ; 
whether Orthodox or Unitarian Christians, Episcopal or 
Quaker Christians, Protestant or Roman Catholic Chris- 
tians, he did not ask. And he pledged them to do some- 
thing as Christians—to show their faith by their works. 
He inculcated the idea that a sentence may be a prayer, 
and he speedily secured so many eager to fulfill their pledge 
by doing something in the prayer-meeting that there was 
only time for a few sentences in each prayer. This was 
the beginning. But this was not the end. The Young 
People’s Societies of Christian Endeavor have grown in 
scope and aim as well as in numbers. They are social, 
philanthropic, missionary, as well as devotional. Dr. 
Clark has discovered a before latent force and set it to 
work for Christ and his Church. It would not be unjust 
to compare this movement in the spiritual realm to the 
new applications of electricity in the physical realm. 

To one who believes in catholicity and enthusiasm, 
there is no more hopeful sign of the times than that 
afforded by the Young People’s Societies of Christian 
Endeavor. And when history makes up the record of the 
Church in America for the half-century 1850-1900, she 
will write the name of him who is fondly and famil- 
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iarly called “ Father Endeavor Clark” among the names 
of those to whom the Church of the Twentieth Century 
will owe a great debt of honor and of gratitude. 


The English Elections 


The sixth session of the twelfth Parliament of the pres- 
ent reign was dissolved on Monday of last week. The 
new Parliament will meet on the 4th day of August. 
Writs for the elections were issued at once, and the 
elections are now proceeding. There are 670 members 
of the House of Commons to be elected by 643 constitu- 
encies. The result of the borough elections will probably 
decide the struggle, and those elections will be held this 
week; the county elections will not be ended until the 
18th. Before this paper reaches its Western readers, the 
immediate fate of Home Rule will be decided. The pro- 
grammes of both parties, announced at their great meet- 
ings several months ago, were fully reported at the time in 
these columns, and need not be repeated. Last week com- 
ment was made on Mr. Gladstone’s address to the elect- 
ors, in which he placed, as was anticipated, the Home 
Rule question in the forefront, centering the interest of 
the campaign upon that question, and practically announc- 
ing that, so far as he is concerned, all other matters must 
yield precedence to the solution of the Irish problem. 
Comment was also made upon the announcement of the 
new Home Rule Bill, with its modifications in the direction 
of the retention of the Irish members of the Imperial Par- 
liament and the guarding of the powers of the majority in 
the new Irish Parliament so as to protect the Protestant 
minority. 

Lord Salisbury’s address to the electors declared that 
the election will decide whether Parliament shall be 
empowered to deal with important social questions now 
pending, or shall continue to waste its time upon the Irish 
question—the intention evidently being to wheel the work- 
ing classes into line with the Conservatives by threatening 
them with the postponement of all industrial and social 
questions if the Liberals succeed, and promising attention 
to these questions if the Conservatives are successful. 
Lord Salisbury agrees with Mr. Gladstone, however, in 
declaring that the Irish question is vital and of paramount 
importance. He repeats his appeal to the Protestant 
religious prejudice by declaring that, so far as Ulster is con- 
cerned, the election is of terrible importance. It marks a 
supreme crisis; a wrong decision may mean a bitter strug- 
gle, culminating in civil war, or may doom the Protest- 
ant minority to subjection to their ancient and unchanging 
enemies. The address criticises vigorously Mr. Gladstone’s 
policy, emphasizes the significance of the recent expres 
sions of public opinion in Ulster, and concludes with a 
strong appeal to the electors to conserve the peace and 
order now reigning in Ireland. 

The definiteness and apparent adequacy of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s proposal to carefully restrict the power of an Irish 
Parliament in dealing with religious questions would seem 
to meet and dispose of the objection which undoubtedly 
bore with considerable force against the Home Rule Bill 
of 1886, so that Lord Salisbury’s appeal to the fears of 
the Protestants of Ulster is in reality an attempt to 
make party capital out of religious prejudice. The Prot- 
estant minority in Ireland might very well fear the unre- 
strained power of a Catholic majority, but unrestrained 
power is the very peril guarded against by the new bill. 
As a matter of fact, the majority of the people of Ulster 
are Roman Catholics, and, outside the two counties of 
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Antrim and Down, are in favor of Home Rule. It is 
absurd, therefore, to bring up the specter of a possible 
rebellion in Ulster. If there were any real danger of 
their being oppressed, they would have the universal 
sympathy of all Protestants, but under the circum- 
stances it looks very much as if Lord Salisbury were 
playing a game of what is known as “ bluff.” He 
is trying to put in the path of clearly foreshadowed 
Liberal success a stuffed lion. After years of discussion, 
which to most Englishmen has become extremely weari- 
some, the English electors are now voting directly 
upon the question of giving the Irish the right of 
local self-government, and so throwing upon Ireland 
hereafter the responsibilities for those woes and mis- 
eries, if they should continue, which have so far been laid 
upon the shoulders of England. To an American, accus- 
tomed to our system, Home Rule for Ireland seems the 
logical necessity of the situation, and the direct way of 
ridding Parliament of an immense load of business with 
which it ought not to be burdened. 


Country Road Improvement 


The improvement of our public roads has become a 
matter of National interest. There is hardly a State in 
the Union that has not recently made some special effort 
for the betterment of its highways. Some novel methods of 
road reform as applied in California are described by a 
contributor on another page. New Jersey is well at the 
front in this important reform. In Union County of that 
State a system of improved roads has just been completed, 
opening up the entire county. One can drive a carriage, 
ride a bicycle, or go on foot from the county seat to any 
other city or township of the county on these Telford roads 
without soiling the tire of a wheel or the sole uf his shoe, 
Burdens three times as heavy as heretofore can be hauled 
upon them with the same horse-power, with far less wear 
and tear to vehicles, and with much greater ease and com- 
fort to draught animals and drivers. Since the construction 
of these improved roads, the country through which they 
pass has changed as if by magic, and central New Jersey 
is developing by reason of them at a rate before unknown 
for half a century. New impetus is given to every enter- 
prise and industry along their lines. Agricultural lands 
have advanced in value twice the cost of the roads already; 
while lands suitable for villas and other building purposes 
have increased more largely in proportion. In some local- 
ities the advance has been as great as fifty per cent. on 
former values, and in others it has been even a hundred 
per cent. These excellent improved county roads are 
the pride of New Jersey and the admiration of all who 
travel them. There is not, we believe, in the United States 
anywhere else to be found another system of county roads 
so complete, so continuous, and so extensive. They extend 
from the city of Elizabeth west to the city of Plainfield ; 
from the city of Rahway north to Springfield and Sum- 
mit ; making contact with all the other townships, intersect- 
ing at Westfield, the center of Union County. 

One of the most influential men in accomplishing this 
road reform in New Jersey has been Chauncey D. Ripley, 
LL.D., a well-known lawyer of this city who resides in West- 
field, conducting his law practice in New York. He has 
spent a great deal of leisure time and much money in road 
reform for some years, and is said to have planted elms and 
maples enough along the sidewalks of his village to reach 
from his residence to the Post-Office in the city of New 
York. He has made addresses on the subject of road im- 
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provement, and has contributed articles to the papers on the’ 
same topic. The example of Dr. Ripley is one particularly 
worthy of attention at this time; it shows what one man of 
energy and enthusiasm, while carrying on his every-day 
business, can accomplish in the cause of social reform; 
for the improvement of our county roads may justly be called 
a social reform. This reform has been well fnaugurated. 
The “Century Magazine,” “ Harper’s Weekly,” and many 
other periodicals have printed articles on the subject, 
and there is regularly published in this city a magazine 
entitled “‘Good Roads,” devoted to the cause. The Ameri- 
can people have only to come to a realization of the impor- 
tance to National life of the country roads, and this 
reform will be carried on with enthusiasm and_ success. 
If the money and time which the Nation now expends in 
useless ‘‘ River and Harbor Bills” could be put into the 
scientific improvement and development of country roads, 
we should all—urbans, suburbans, and rustics—be the 


gainers. 
% 


A Lesson from Goethe 


Professor Edward Caird, in his recent ‘“‘ Essays on Liter- 
ature and Philosophy,” makes this comment on one aspect 
of Goethe’s practical wisdom, which is so full of insight 
and sound sense that it deserves the widest possible 
reading : 

“It is easy, in one way, to make too much of one’s own life, but it is 
not easy to make enough of it in Goethe’s sense of living in the pres- 
ent and drawing all the good out of it. Where men do not live from 
hand to mouth, nor are the victims of one narrow interest, their self- 
occupation is often a dreaming about the past and the future, which 
isolates them from other men and from the world. ‘They are always 
losing to-day, because there has been a yesterday, and because to- 
morrow is coming.’ ‘They litt'e suspect what an inaccessible strong- 
hold that man possesses who is always in earnest with himself and 
with the things around him.’ To be ‘always in earnest’ with little 
things as well as great, with the minutest facts presented to his obser- 
vation as with the most important issues of life, to throw the whole 
force of his being into a court masque (when that was the requirement 
of the hour), as into a great poem or a scientific Ciscovery ; to be, in 
short, always intent upon the ‘nearest duty,’ was Goethe’s practical 
philosophy. With this was com'ined a resolute abstinence from com- 
plaint, or even from thought about what was not granted to him 
by nature and fortune, and an + ager and thankful acceptance of what 
was so granted. In one way, this ‘ old heathen,’ as he calls himself, is 
genuinely pious; he is always acknowledging his advantages and 
opportunities, and almost never speaking of hindrances; and he seems 
constantly to bear with him a simple-hearted confid-nce in the goodness 
and justice of the Power which has brought him just what it has 
brought, and refused just what it has refused.” 

It was a favorite truth of Goethe’s that the ideal can be 
reached only through the real, and that he who does not 
close resolutely with the issues of life presented to him 
will never master the secret of life. There is no waste of 
time quite so criminal as that spent in fighting against one’s 
conditions, or in eating one’s heart out because those con- 
ditions are not more comfortable. Life is full of illusions, 
which are so many tests of character; and one of the 
greatest of these illusions is that which conceals the gate 
to great success by making it commonplace and unimpos- 
ing. The great place comes to the man who makes him- 
self too large for the small place; who does not stop to 
moan or suffer his energies to remain undeveloped because 
the chosen instruments are not at hand, but who puts forth ~ 
his whole power upon whatever opportunities offer. The 
secret of mastering life is to come at close quarters with 
the facts that surround us, to grasp them resolutely and 
powerfully, and to make the most and the best of them. 
Whoever does this, and refuses to dream about an easier 
future, finds the easier future slowly coming to him. It is 
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only through the hard present that the comfortable future 
is secured. The education of life is mainly through facts, 
and the imagination which does not irradiate the fact is a 
very useless faculty. Great success is not achieved by 
thinking about it or waiting for it; it is achieved by plow- 
ing one’s way through the hard and arid field that surrounds 
one, by refusing to be disheartened, by shutting one’s eyes 
to dreams, and by pushing through obstacles as if obstacles 
were the most natural things in the world, and to be taken 
as a part, not only of the discipline, but of the joy, of life. 
Whoever puts this kind of immediate, first-hand power into 
dealing with small things and near things will find great 
things approaching instead of remaining permanently in 
the distance. 


Editorial Notes 


Boycotting does not work well in church matters. In spite of 
the boycott in the Congregational denomination, it is said that 
every graduate of Andover Seminary this year has been in early 
demand by the churches ; and in spite of the threatened boycott 
in the Presbyterian Church, it is reported, on good authority, 
that the applicants for admission to Union Theological Semi- 
nary are double those of last year. 


The “ Commercial Advertiser” notes that Congressman Simp- 
son’s opponent in the impending elections has referred to him on 
the stump as a “ sockless ditch-digger,” while the Alliance member 
has replied by speaking of his antagonist as “ my neighbor—a 
gentleman, a scholar, and a mighty good fellow.” Whatever 
the material of Mr. Simpson’s socks, the stuff his manners are 
made of is of a finer quality than is often exhibited in the House 
of Representatives. 

The New York “ Tribune” is mistaken in supposing that 
“George D. Johnston is a new name in the North,” or that his 
chief recommendation to office as Civil Service Commissioner 
is the fact that he served as Brigadier-General in the Confeder- 
ate army. The “Tribune” probably has not forgotten the 
anti Lottery campaign which it helped to bring to so successful 
an issue. In that campaign General Johnston was a division 
commander, and had personal charge of the fighting forces in 
the North. The appointment is one that does honor to the 
Administration. 

At the Commencement at Amherst three negroes were gradu- 
ated, one of whom was class orator, football captain, Hardy 
prize debater, and a leading competitor for the Hyde prize in 
oratory. Still another of the three belonged to the first fifth of 
the class in scholarship, thus winning election to the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society. Throughout the course all the three were treated 
as equals in the classrooms and in all class matters, including 
the Senior Promenade, the social event of Commencement 
week, to which each member of the class, white and black, in- 
vited his young women friends. Yet civilization and refinement 
still live. 

That the earliest expression of instincts which point to future 
achievement is not always understood or appreciated at the time 
receives fresh illustration in a recent after-dinner speech of Mr. 
Edward Whymper, so well known as a climberin the Alps and 
the Andes. Mr. Whymper said that the applause of the even- 
ing reminded him of times when approbation had not been so 
freely bestowed. Forty years ago he had received gilt-edged 
prizes “ in recognition of his improvement in geography, and in 
the hope that it would prove ana incentive to future exertions,” 
but when this restless exploring instinct led him to climb an 
appletree for the purpose of investigating the character of the 
fruit, his motives were entirely misunderstood, and that which he 
received was by no means intended as an incentive to future 
exertions. The restless, inquiring boy who is some day to scale 
heretofore inaccessible fastnesses of the hills is not likely to con- 
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form easily to the rules which sit lightly on the boys who are more 
interested in their games than in their discoveries. Parents 
and teachers often forget that a good deal of mischief is 
untrained energy. 

\ By a happy coincidence, the eighth edition of Mr. Laurence 
Hutton's “ Literary Landmarks of London” appeared almost 
on the day when Yale University honored him and itself by 
conferring upon him the honorary degree of Master of Arts. 
Of late years honorary degrees have been bestowed with much 
more discrimination than formerly, and this action of Yale Uni- 
versity is fit recognition of genuine devotion to literary pur- 
suits, and of literary work of a high quality. Mr. Hutton im- 
parts literary quality to everything he touches, and it is to be 
hoped that his modest estimate of his own skill will not stand in 
the way of the larger and more ambitious work for the doing of 
which he is admirably equipped. It is his good fortune to have 
won from a very large circle of friends a rare degree of confi- 
dence and affection. 

The House of Representatives has passed a bill that increases 
the tariff yet has the support of all hearty free-traders. It 
limits to one hundred dollars in value the personal effects of 
tourists that may be admitted free of duty. The present law 
taxes the clothing and household furnishings of families who 
cannot afford to go to Europe, while exempting the families who 
can afford to. It is certainly as injurious to the country to have 
money spent abroad by the comparatively rich as to have 
it sent abroad by the comparatively poor. Inconsistently 
enough, the opposition to the new bill comes chiefly from East- 
ern protectionists. Many Western Republicans wished to incor- 
porate such a clause in the McKinley Bill. Protectionists who 
believe in a tariff on everybody except themselves are closely 
akin to the Scotch herring-dealer who wrote to Sir Robert Peel 
that he believed in free trade in everything except herrings. 


The disgrace which a dozen boisterous and reckless young 
men can bring on a body of as many hundred sober and reason- 
able fellow-students was again illustrated at New Haven last 
week. The assault of a band of new graduates—who had 
taken a great deal besides their diplomas that day—upon the 
room of an unpopular tutor, whom they so far maltreated that 
he was obliged to resort to firearms to protect himself, is the 
worst recent example of that rowdyism which was once, happily, 
more common than it is at present. The act was one that 
ought to call for the instant action of the civil authorities. 
Breaking in doors and windows and attacking inoffensive men 
in their own rooms is a kind of playfulness which outside of 
colleges properly ends in a season for reflection in the peniten- 
tiary. Yale owes it to herself to take measures to prevent 
such occurences as this and the not yet forgotten outrage to 
Professor Silliman’s statue. 


The London “Spectator” calls attention to the dangers of 
encouraging precocity, and comments on the fact that a volume 
of short stories recently appeared in the list of an English pub- 
lisher entitled “Gentle and Brave, and Other Tales,” written by 
“ Margaret, Aged Nine,” and dedicated to her “ Darling Papa 
and Mamma.” The “Spectator” asks the very pointed ques- 
tion, What kind of a little prig is Margaret likely to grow into, 
if she begins to instruct the world and to study her own thoughts 
atthe ageof nine? The charm of childhood is unconsciousness. 
It is also the charm of manhood and womanhood; the most 
difficult of all charms to preserve. Whoever thinks long enough 
over the matter will discover that very much of the shallowness 
of current art of all kinds is due’ to the fact that unconscious- 
ness is swallowed up of self-consciousness. Little Margaret, 
aged nine, may have great talents, but they ought to be buried 
in a napkin, so far as the world is concerned, for many a year 
to come. It is the littke Margarets who need especially the 


large intelligence which protects them against the public gaze 
and gives them the opportunity of that long, quiet, healthfu 
growth which is the only condition of success. 
keep the little Margarets out of sight. 


By all means 


new interest in our country carriage 
41 roads rises to its highest development 
at present in a State where it might be 
least expected, and in a form that is sur- 
prisingly attractive. ‘The sparkle of the 
top wave is in Contra Costa County, Cal- 
" ifornia. Like all waves, it is in motion, 
and the impulse of it is already felt beyond the beautiful 
Ignacio Valley where it originated. Whether the move- 
ment will spread over the millions of miles of roads, and of 
things that are in our ignorance and slackness called roads, 
or not, depends upon the vigor and persistency of ‘our 
National life. For highways are at once a product and an 
index of life and enlightened activity of a people. 

When our European progenitors began to bring the arts 
of civilization to this now mighty North America, they 
found only “trails,” or human footpaths, in existence. 
Man was the only beast of burden, and no draught animals 
were known, or carriages and motors dreamed of. During 
the long period of settlements on the coasts and river- 
banks, our forefathers, with few creditable exceptions, did 
not get far beyond their waterways and boats. Where 
they got fairly on to the land, later, they repeated princi- 
pally the old European street processes in their little cities 
and villages. Often recklessly lavish in spots, they were 
stupidly stingy on the greater routes. But they came to 
have their road revivals. The road-improvement agitation 
of the last six or seven years is a renewal or renaissance, 
not a novelty. Public attention, absorbed in our river and 
harbor improvements and steam and horse railroad sys- 
tems during the last fifty years, has been diverted from the 
agitation for carriage roads that was so wide and so in- 
tense in the earlier part of this century. 

From about 1795, when the first piece of respectable 
country road, the Lancaster Turnpike, was made a success, 
and when the roads elsewhere were ox-cart tracks on 
which stage-coaches could make an average of hardly three 
miles an hour—until 1810, when the first steamboats were 
paddling toward success, and the first tramways were lead- 
ing to anew and absorbing direction of effort, the road 
question was a stirring and a National one. Then it was 
a question of roads; now it is a question of better 
roads. Then the struggle for public funds and favor 
came,to issue between roads and canals; nowit is between 
roads and buildings, and parks. Then the National Gov- 
ernment built one road, helped one or two others, granted 
a few charters, and then left the matter to the States, in a 
rush of political influences to favor manufacturers by pro- 
tective tariffs. As usual, the merchants and capitalists of 
the cities got the statutes, and the farmers and producers 
got discussions and contentions, and continued to travel 
in their ruts. 

At present there is no available systematized knowledge 
of the roads of our country. How many are there? What 
is their mileage? How are they constructed? By whom 
or by what power—individual, corporate, town, city, 
county, State, or Nation—are they made and controlled? 
What do they cost for making and maintenance ? Which 
are good and which are best? What are the systems by 
which they are connected and projected to facilitate traffic 
and promote the development of our land and its resources ? 
For these inquiries the answers must wait. We must first 
feel the need and the spirit of inquiry in this direction ; 
then obtain the facts, then collate and systematize them, 
as in other scientific directions. 

But meantime, having roads—and, good to know, some 
good ones—what next? Here let our Contra Costa County 
friends show us our way about. First, each of their one 
hundred and thirty roads, beginning with the main ones 
leading from the county court-house at Martinez toward 
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Country Road Improvement 


A Good Example 
By Charles Eadward Pratt 


the north, east, South, and west, was named. The same 
road bears the same name throughout its length. The 
names are selected with some regard to euphony and ease 
of pronunciation and spelling, as well as to appropriate- 
ness of reference to characteristic features of landscape, 
previous name, personal or family or historical associations, 
vegetation, etc., and also with avoidance of confusing 
names of termini or towns or cities. Secondly, each road 
is measured from the center of the road in front of the 
county court-house, or from its divergence from such a 
road, or from its beginning, along the middle of its surface ; 
and the land on either side is laid off into imaginary blocks, 
each with a frontage of one-tenth of a mile—whence was 
derived the name “Ten Block System,” applied to the 
whole. Thirdly, each block is given a number in consecu- 
tive series from the beginning of the road, the odd numbers 
on the left and the even numbers on the right hand side. 
The house on each block, if there be one, bears that block 
number ; if there be more than one house on the block, 
then each is designated by the same block-number, but 
with an added different letter of the alphabet. Where the 
road runs through a thickly built city or village already 
having settled street names and numbers, the county 
system is suspended until this is passed, and then re- 
sumed. 

This simple system, which appears to have been devised 
and brought to adoption by Mr. A. L. Bancroft,’ has a 
number of incidental additions and many attractive ad- 
vantages to residents, to public officials, and to visitors 
and travelers. To residents of country and suburban 
places it gives the definiteness and conveniences of city 
street-numbering, while villagers and citizens gain alike the 
advantages of permanency in names and numbers. One 
great convenience to all, even more appreciable by travelers 
in the country, is that of finding correctly and quickly any 
required house or lot, road or street, on a map or on the 
ground. Another is that of knowing at once, by a simple. 
calculation, the distance between any two places within the 
operation of the system. For example, house or lot num-. 
bered 186 (or 185 opposite) on Alhambra Way, which begins. 
at the County Court- “pe in Martinez, is 186 —- 2=93. 
blocks, or 93 =- 10=9,',; miles, from that center. As you 
ride along Alhambra Way you see not only the block-num- 
bers on the fences or permanent objects on either side, but 
the lot-numbers, 186A, 186B, etc., and the mile-marks 
formed with a circle, half-mile ‘marks formed with a half- 
circle, and guide-boards giving the names of the roads, 
their numbers on the County Plan list, and the distances. 
The system also affords a help to the United States mail 
service, especially to the extension of free postal delivery, 
now receiving so much attention. Among the many high 
indorsements of the plan are those of the Postmaster- 
General and the officers of the Coast Geodetic Survey. 
One of its valuable incidental features is the keeping at 
the county seat of a road register, giving not only complete 
record of the roads, but also all ordinances relating to 
them, and furnishing an authentic source of information 
for witnesses and officers of courts, for publishers of maps 
and directories, for editors of road-books, and for the public 
generally. 

If Colonel Albert A. Pope, of “road improvement” 
fame, succeeds in bringing to pass a collective and impress- 
ive road exhibit at the World’s Fair, as it is to be hoped 
he will, then upon the heavier scientific material and 
structural cake of good roads should well be seen the 
frosting, so to speak, of Mr. A. L. Bancroft’s more poeti- 
cal additions to their value. 


1 A very interesting account of it, with full particelars, may be read in the 
** Rural Progress Number” of the Contra Costa County (Cal.) semi-weekly . 
Gazette” of April 13, 1892. 
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Official Complicity with Vice 
III.—In Boston 


By M. C. Ayres 
Editor Boston “ Advertiser” 


I am requested to answer two questions: 1. Are the 
Boston police generally suspected of levying tribute from 
the liquor and other vicious interests? 2. If so, what are 
the honest citizens of Boston going to do about it? 

In trying to answer the first question, I shall have to 
distinguisn between the meapings or applications of the 
word “ generally.” Wide popular notions upon a subject 
may or may not coincide with impressions upon the minds 
of those who are in a position to form expert judgment. 
In the present case there is, in some degree, a difference. 


In the former sense it is undoubtedly true that the Bos- 


ton police are generally suspected of levying contributions 
as suggested in the inquiry. There are a number of cir- 
cumstances which give currency to the suspicion. Certain 
forms of vice which are forbidden by law are known to 
exist extensively and to flourish and sometimes to flaunt 
under the eyes of the police. For instance, we have a 
system of limited high license. The privilege of legally 
selling intoxicating liquor in Boston costs $1,000, and only 
one saloon is authorized for every 500 of population. 
Besides, there are severe restrictions forbidding sales on 
Sunday, on legal holidays, election days, to minors, etc. 
That “ kitchen bar-rooms abound is notorious.” They do 
their biggest business on Sunday, and youths are among 
their most profitable patrons. These lawless establish- 
ments have been repeatedly exposed in the newspapers by 
the publication of every detail. If the police do not know, 
and cannot find out, what is going on, their helpless uncon- 
sciousness of evil is not shared by any other class in the 
community. 

It is also a known fact that gambling-dens do a thriving 
business, notwithstanding frequent police raids, and that 
in very many cases, by some means mysterious to the 
public, the proprietors learn of contemplated raids in such 
ample season and with such fullness of detail that, though 
not the slightest incriminating evidence can be found at 
the moment when the inspector and his men break in the 
door, yet the gambling that was in progress a few minutes 
before is safely resumed a few minutes after. 

Much that is said regarding gambling houses and unli- 
censed liquor-saloons applies to still worse places. There 
is a large and intelligent element of the community which 
simply cannot believe that what decent citizens are com- 
pelled to know, the authorities charged with the enforce- 
ment of laws could not know if they chose, or could not 
render difficult and dangerous to the guilty if they tried. 
Now, inasmuch as certain kinds of traffic that yield enor- 
mous pecuniary returns are carried on contrary to law, it 
is plain that “police protection” is worth paying for. 
Judging from appearances, that “protection” is enjoyed. 
Therefore the conclusion is drawn by many people that 
the “ protection ” is paid for. 

Some special events have occurred to strengthen this 
conclusion or suspicion. During an official inquiry made 
by a committee of the Legislature over a year ago into 
charges brought by the Mayor of Boston against a mem- 
ber of the Boston Board of Police Commissioners, testi- 
mony was introduced tending to show that during a con- 
test for a sword to be presented “to the most popular 
Grand Army veteran,” contributions of money to buy votes 
in favor of the accused Commissioner were made by saloon- 
keepers and keepers of disorderly houses, and that the 
contributors claimed to be obeying hints from official 
sources. But there was no evidence that the Commis- 
sioner was in any way privy to what went on ostensibly in 
his behalf. Some two years ago it was reported in the 
newspapers, and not contradicted,so far as I am aware, 
that a certain notorious person, when arrested for “ crimi- 
nal malpractice,” after a long and unmolested career, im- 
mediately sent a message to a high police official in the 
district in which her lair was situated, asking him to give 
bail ; and that on searching her “ office” there were found 
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what purported to be memoranda of quarterly payments to 
him. Quite recently a police captain who had just been 
placed in charge of a precinct—and wrought a wonderful 
reformation therein—where under previously existing con- 
ditions much of the vilest vice of the city found safe refuge, 
was offered a sum of money by a messenger who, stating 
its source, explained that, as the money had not been called 
for at the customary time, the sender thought best to for- 
ward it. Acceptance was indignantly refused. It is noted 
that places on the police force are sought with an anxiety 
not ‘accounted for by the rates of legal payment. Men 
have been known to give up very comfortable incomes to 
accept police positions legitimately yielding less than half 
as large pecuniary returns. 

So much for what is “ generally suspected ” by the public, 
and the reasons for such suspicion. But now with regard 
to what I call expert judgment. Readers of The Christian 
Union are aware that Boston has a number of societies and 
a large number of her citizens engaged in more or less 
constant efforts to suppress and counteract evil forces. I 
have long had opportunities to know something about 
the opinions of men and women most closely identified 
with such endeavors, and have within the past week 
received expressions from them on this question, verbally 
or by letter. Without mentioning names—a thing not per- 
mitted me—I will sum up their opinions thus: There is no 
proof sufficient to justify an attempt to convict any police 
officer whatever of levying blackmail. There is no well- 
grounded suspicion against any member of the Board, or 
the Chief Inspector, or the Superintendent. The same 
thing as that last above stated may be said of nearly all 
the captains and a majority of the patrolmen. But there 
is, and has long been, a suspicion,{amounting almost to 
moral certainty, in the minds of some at least of the citi- 
zens engaged in efforts to enforce law by suppressing 
vice, that one or more police captains, and a considerable 
number of patrolmen, derive a revenue from shutting their 
eyes at what it is not for their interest to see. 

In Boston the city government has no power of appoint- 
ment or control over the Police Department. Supreme 
authority is vested in a board of three Commissioners 
appointed by the Governor of the Commonwealth. No- 
body can deny that, bad as things are now, in respect to 
order, sobriety, and decency, they were vastly worse before 
the present system was adopted, some six years ago. 


A Village Workingmen’s Club 


By a Visitor 


Great Neck, like many other villages on Long Island 
Sound, has a large number of workingmen in and around 
it. There are farmers, coachmen and gardeners em- 
ployed on the country seats, storekeepers in the village, 
men working on the tugboats, who are always glad of a 
chance to come ashore, and boatmen who make their living 
by gathering oysters and clams; and in the summer there 
is a floating population of extra farm hands and mechanics. 
These men have had no place of amusement. Great Neck 
has had no reading-room, no societies, no place for social 
meeting except a saloon. Some of the residents who have 
seen the evils caused by this lack have started a club, to 
be called the “ Great Neck League,” and whose object is 
the “development and promotion of good-fellowship and 
sociability among its members, along wholesome and enter- 
taining lines.” A house on the outskirts of the village has 
been fitted up for club purposes, and given to the League. 
The first floor contains a library, a parlor with a big billiard- 
table, and several rooms for smoking, reading, talking, and 
playing games. Up-stairs are rooms for the janitress and 
her family, and also for lodgers, as there is no respectable 
lodging-place in the village. Over the parlor is an assem- 
bly-room large enough to hold seventy-five people; at one 
end of it is a piano. 

A meeting to inaugurate the opening of the club was 
held on the evening of June 23 ina chapel a few rods 
from the house. The audience was representative of the 
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different classes in the community. The p wners 
of the town were side by side with the workmen, intent on 
hearing what this new undertaking for the benefit of all 
concerned was to be. The Hon. John A. King, of the 
Supreme Court, presided, and Mr. Frank Dickerson, who 
has a summer home at Great Neck, and who has been 
interested in the formation of the League, made the opening 
address. ‘There were a few speeches, short and to the 
point, and heartily applauded. References to farming and 
fishing, the occupations of many present, were enjoyed, 
and when one of the speakers talked of a man being a 
good workman and getting up at seven o’clock every 
morning, a broad smile went round the room. The city 
man had forgotten at what time the sun rose. The Rev. 
Howard S. Bliss, of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, spoke of 
the importance of the question of entertainment, of how 
spare time was spent. Mr. Bliss said: ‘“ We usually ask 
about a man, Is he a good workman? a good farmer, 
coachman, sailor, storekeeper? But the most important 
question for us to ask is, What sort of a player is he? 
How does he play? How does he use his spare time, his 
leisure moments? Follow that sailor, that shoemaker, 
that coachman, when his leisure time comes at noon or at 
night, and see what he does with it, where he goes, how he 
amuses himself. You know now what kind of a man he 
is. You could not tell before. You knew that he was a 
good workman, that he knew his trade, but you could not 
tell whether he was a good man or not until you saw what 
he did when he was free, when he was no longer bound 
by the duties of his business, and the true man came out. 
This club will find out what the people of Great Neck do 
between the hours of seven and ten, and will give them 
the best opportunity of having the best possible kind of 
time in the best possible way.” 

Dr. Mottet, of the Church of the Holy Communion of 
New York City, who has given to the founders of the club 
the benefit of his long experience in such work, read the 
few simple rules of the League, and spoke of its most im- 
portant feature. “If this club is used exclusively by one 
class of men,” he said, “it will be a failure. . If a young- 
ster comes in who is kind of shy, who does not know 
much, who has had no education, but who would like to 
try a hand at billiards, and if he sees me, and thinks that I 
am a minister or a banker or a lawyer, and have nothing 
for him, the club will be wrecked. I must come in and 
see my neighbor’s coachman or coachman’s assistant. 
‘Hello, John.’ ‘ Hello.’ ‘ Know anything about billiards ?” 
‘Nothin’.’ ‘Want to try? Come on, then. Do you smoke, 
John?’ ‘Yes.’ ‘ Very well.’ Everything that is noblest 
and best in Great Neck ought to assemble here to help 
every lad who comes in and says, ‘I know nothin’.’ ” 

After the speeches every one went to the club-house, 
which was soon filled with an eager threng going up-stairs 
and down-stairs, and investigating every room. Few com- 
ments were made. City folk would have been quicker to 
give their opinions of what they saw. One boy at the door 
of the reading-room looked at the big Webster in one cor- 
ner. “That isadictionary,” he said. “I wonder whether 
I will ever be able to swallow it!” Those who stayed in 
the assembly-room were given some music. The crowd 
was too great for any games to be played, but some of the 
boys, feeling the irresistible attraction there is about 
a ball, rolled the billiard-balls back and forth across 
the table, and some of the young men dipped into 
the magazines and papers, notably “ Puck,” “ Judge,” 
and “ Life,” which were lying around. ‘The treasurer was 
busy receiving the initiation fee of one dollar, and explain- 
ing the regulations. Members must be over seventeen 
years of age, pay monthly dues of twenty-five cents, and 
pledge themselves to further and support the aims of the 
League. The house is to be open every evening from 
seven until ten, and for an hour at noon, when lunch will 
be furnished. Five cents is charged for the use of the 
billiard table, all the other games being free, and refresh- 
ments will be served at reasonable rates. The superin- 
tendent will be there every night, and the object of the 
League is to have the better-educated and wealthier men 
of the village meet with their poorer neighbors in order to 
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play games, to talk on questions of the day, and to asso- 
ciate in forming classes and societies of various kinds. 

The League starts with every promise of success, but 
its future depends on what the men of Great Neck make 
it. One of its friends prophesies for it that during the 
winter chess and billiard tournaments will be held; that 
lectures on the principles at issue in next fall's campaign 
will be given, growing perhaps into the formation of classes 
in political economy ; grounds will be provided for an 
Athletic Union which will challenge the neighboring nines 
and elevens, and so the scope of the League will be con- 
tinually extending. Not alone in our villages are such 
clubs needed. How many places are there in the cities 
where a workingman, who is not spending his evening at 
home, can go where he will find books to read, games to 
play, and pleasant companions to talk with ? 


Spirits of Summer 
By Richard Burton 


Three creatures of the summer are to me 

Of spirit import. First, the milkweed dun, 
Diaphanous, most insubstantial wight 

Of plantkind—-satin seeds in silken sheaths 
The winter long, a memory, not a flower 

That reckons bloom and fragrance as its due. 
Then the white birch, a ghost amongst its mates 
I’ the forest, glimmering boled and phantom-tall, 
Crowned with a largess of most glossy leaves. 
And last the thrush, wood-hid, aloof and lone, 
A disembodied voice, a phantasy, 

That shapes the plastic soul to higher things. 
Three summer creatures good to know and love. 


* 


Quaint Old Norman Towns 
By Allis F. Hascall 


Did you ever take an “ omnibus” or “ way train” in 
Normandy? We did, late one afternoon, after a shower, 
in early June. It was to carry us a three hours’ journey 
from richly historic Rouen to quaint and picturesque little 
Pont-Audemer, nestling between its hills in the Valley of 
the Rille. Our leisurely mode of progression gave us an 
opportunity to watch the lights and shadows upon the 
orchards, meadows, and richly wooded country as we 
passed through; and to study our fellow-passengers, chiefly 
peasants, as they came and went at the stations. One 
notices almost immediately the poor teeth of the Normans 
of all classes—perhaps due to the poor, acid cider which 
is the universal drink of the country. We reached our inn, 
“The Lion d Or,” in time to catch the parting rays of the 
sun as they gilded the curious old gables of the neighbor- 
ing houses. Pont-Audemer was named for Baron 
Audemer, who built a bridge over the Rille at this point. 
It dates from the eleventh century, and belonged to Roger, 
Count of Beaumont, who aided William the Conqueror in 
his invasion of England. In respect to its streets, the 
town reminds one somewhat of Bruges. The pretty little 
river Rille runs through it, its several branches forming 
the side streets, crossed by various bridges. The backs 
of the houses are built close to the water edge, the upper 
stories of these ancient buildings jutting over the stream, 
which reflects the hanging vines or bright flowers of the 
windows. Sometimes a flight of steps leads down to the 
water, or, again, simply one broad stone projects, upon 
which the family washing is done. Upon this the women 
soap the clothes, pounding them with a wooden “ carrosse ”’ 
and rinsing them in the river as it flows by. Other large 
public washing-places are under sheds further along the 
river banks; the women pay a few sous for their use, 
and seem to enjoy their work while they chat together. 
The old wooden houses are very irregular, with gable roofs 
and dormer windows, and all shades of grays, buffs, and 
browns. In the comparatively modern part of town, 
toward its outskirts, the kitchens are all in the front of 
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the houses, so placed,. perhaps, because of the pretty 
gardens often in the rear. Every one goes for water to 
the fountains in the street, usually drawing it in high, 
narrow jugs of brass or stone ware. And one poor woman 
we saw whose “pitcher was broken at the fountain.” 
Possibly on account of the difficulty in carrying water, 
they wished us to economize at the inn, for the basin and 
pitcher provided were woefully small, looking appropriate 
for a good sized doll. | 

In the old church of St. Ouen, on the morning of St. 
Gilles’s Day, the ancient custom prevails of holding a serv- 
ice for timid children, to cure them of the fear of being left 
in the dark. Unfortunately for,us, St. Gilles’s Day did not 
occur during our stay. The principal occupation of Pont- 
Audemer is tanning, which, however, is not unpleasantly 
evident to the visitor, though one hears the constant whir of 
the wheels as they are worked to crush the bark left in 
the tanning-tanks. This, when compressed, forms moftes 
or tan-cakes, which resemble extremely thick slices of 
Boston brown bread. One sees long rows of them drying 
in the sun, arranged on slats which cover the whole side 
of a house or out-building. These cakes are used like 
peat, for fuel, being very cheap and excellent for the pur- 
pose. But I have said nothing of the many lovely walks 
one can take out in the country about Pont Audemer, 
along the winding lanes bordered by pink and white haw- 
thorn hedges equal to those of England. In two days 
we regretfully turned our backs upon all these charms, for 
one never feels quite ready to leave the fascinating Nor- 
man towns, and we started for Lisieux. Our route took 
us past Pont |’ Evéque, famous for its cheeses, which are of a 
creamy consistency, and said to be very good if eaten fresh ; 
but we never saw them in that state except at the market, 
the hotel keepers preferring them when moldy and strong. 

The Valley of the Touques, along which we traveled, is 
very fertile; we passed numerous apple orchards just 
going out of bloom, and thrifty farms, with bright gardens 
near the comfortable-looking thatched houses. Everything 
looked very green in the brisk rain, every drop being grate- 
fully greeted after the prolonged drought of April and 
May. This freshness presented a marked contrast to the 
town we were about to enter. The ancient town of Lisieux 
was destroyed in the fourth or fifth century, and rebuilt in 
the sixth. It was pillaged by the Norsemen in the ninth 
century, and in 1204 Philip Augustus gained possession of 
it. In 1562 the cathedral suffered greatly at the hands of 
the Calvinists, It was in the old cathedral, most of which 
was burned in 1226, that the unfortunate son of Henry I., 
Prince William, was married to a daughter of the Count of 
Anjou. Herealso Henry II. married Eleanor of Guyenne, 
the divorced wife of Louis VII. The style of the present 
building is early thirteenth century. Nature and art are 
pleasantly mingled here, for from the cathedral one passes 
through an archway into an old courtyard of the palace, and 
upon ascending some steps fiods one’s self in the public 
gardens, always very attractive and with fine views in the 
smaller Norman towns. St. Thomas & Becket doubtless 
lived in this palace, when he spent so large a portion of 
his exile at Lisieux. Here we began to catch an occa- 
sional glimpse of the famous Norman caps; those charac- 
teristic of Lisieux, the donnet de coton, being of white 
stockinette, drawn together at one end with a white tassel, 
resembling in style a Neapolitan cap. It is drawn down 
in close folds upon the head, the tassel hanging at one 
side. One rarely sees it except upon old women. Young 
women wear no cap, or one like a modern housemaid’s, 
except those further west. The costume also has vanished, 
an ordinary short shirt and waist taking its place; but the 
wooden shoes, or sabots, remain, making their clatter, 
clatter upon the cobblestone pavements. 

One afternoon we took a charming drive to Orbec, a 
quaint old village about thirteen miles distant. The houses 


in the hamlets we passed reminded us of English ones, 
they were placed so close to the road, with picturesque, 
jutting, irregular eaves, thatched roofs, pretty gardens at 
the side, and vines or fruit-trees trained upon their fronts. 
We continually found new flowers by the roadside, besides 
our old friends the gorse, brilliant yellow broom, enor- 
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mous pink clovers, etc., in profusion. Occasionally there 
would be an old woman seated on a stool, with her knitting 
in hand, watching a solitary goat or cow as it browsed upon 
the grass growing by the road. Sometimes a group of 
women would be talking, or some flaxen-haired children 
clattering home from school. One is quite struck in this 

of France by the number of blue-eyed, fair haired, 
chubby children, so different from the dark-eyed little ones 
about Paris. Many delightful hours can be spent wander- 
ing through the streets of Lisieux, particularly in the Rue 
des Boucheries and Rue aux Févres, Narrow and strag- 
gling as it now looks, with the overhanging upper stories 
almost meeting and shutting out the sky, there still lingers 
an air of elegance which time and misuse cannot entirely 
dispel, and the rich carvings nearly covering the fronts of 
the houses make it easy to fancy one’s self back four centu- 
ries. Then courtiers and roble dames dwelt within these 
walls, and one almost sees some lovely maiden look down 
upon one from the diamond paned lattice. 

Quite a different fascination has the great Saturday 
market, particularly interesting, perhaps, this week, it being 
the eve of the great Whitsun féte. We were up bright and 
early to drink our coffee, and reached the market while 
some of the wagons were still driving in, and the women 
arranging their wares. The larger wagons, for heavy loads, 
are very curious—enormous vehicles, divided in many com- 
partments, with separate doors, and a ladder to reach the 
top ones. The great broad seat in front might not only 
accommodate the driver, but his family as well. This is 
inclosed, with a small window in the center, and looks 
sufficiently waterproof to have served for an ark. 

It is scarcely possible to go into any open place without 
running across some department of the market. In one, 
enormous quantities of eggs and crates of hens; in another, 
woodenware and pottery; in a covered hall, meats and 
cheeses, from which one quickly flees. But not far off is 
the butter hall, and a pretty sight are the rows of bushel 
baskets which fill one side of it, covered with many-hued 
kerchiefs or fresh green leaves. The other side of the hall 
there are two long rows of benches upon wrich the 
women retailers sit, offering their golden pats of butter. 
The authorities levy a tax upon the butter, each man pay- 
ing his sous, according to weight, as he enters. 

The fruit, vegetable, and flower market is in the large 
square by the cathedral, and an appetizing sight it is, with 
its bright-topped booths and tastefully arranged colors. 
Bread also may be had here; the family loaf, as large as, 
and looking much like, a yellow chair-cushion, but not as 
soft. There are baskets of most curious shapes; large and 
small chickens, rabbits, pigeons, and ducks, all living, the 
purchaser carrying them home by the legs; remarkable 
scissors-grinders, the grindstone being made to revolve by 
a large wheel which a woman turns, standing behind the 
man. Add to these dry-goods, millinery, and jewelry, 
and what more could one wish? We had fairly to tear 
ourselves away from temptation, and go home—to dinner. 

Lisieux, Calvados, France. * 


Bridges 
By Helen M. North 


Bridges always have a peculiar fascination. Your long, 
dusty roads, stretching on indefinitely, starting no one 
knows where and ending no one knows where, are com- 
monplace affairs in comparison with even a very small 
bridge. For a bridge plainly announces its errand. It 
will set you across this little stream with a good-will, or it 
will gallantly span for you a wide river or an arm of the 
sea, and tells you in stately but reassuring language that 
you may place entire dependence upon its strong piers 
and arches. It has safely carried over heavy drays and 
marching processions, has endured the strong tread of 
elephant and camel, and the continuous movings of the 
daily train or constant wearing of the stream of pedestrians. 
“ By your leave, sir, and we are over.” 

The writer has seen three of the great bridges of the 
world. The big Forth Bridge of Scotland carries all 
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before it in the matter of statistics. Its cost is reckoned 
by thousands of pounds. Its main spans are one hundred 
feet longer than those of the Brooklyn Bridge, its lofty 
steel towers are of about the same height as the dome of 
St. Paul’s; a small island helps it on its way to span the 
2,765 good yards laid out for it to cover; the metal used 
in building weighs thousands of tons; there are eight mill- 
ion rivets in the structure; twenty acres of surface metal 
to be kept painted ; and its sustaining power is wonderful. 
In fact, a perusal of its printed description awakens pro- 
found enthusiasm in the mind of the sightseer. But, 
with all its practical excellences, the Forth Bridge is the 
most disappointing of all the greatest things in the world 
ever seen by human eyes. What does it resemble? A 
procession of ungainly camels crossing a stream, or a 
number of obtuse-angled triangles carrying luggage for a 
party of elephants, or a succession of bowlders held fast in 
the river, or a long row of sloping-roofed, uninteresting 
houses. By no possibility can it suggest a thought of 
grace or beauty or majesty. To its lack of external come- 
liness in sections is added the disadvantage of never 
being visible in its true proportions, even at its worst, 
from any one point of observation. Viewed from either 
shore, it is an unwieldy articulate, wriggling its crooked 
way with Scotch persistency, an object to be commended 
for its utility and as a monument of man’s skill, but never to 
be enjoyed from any other standpoint. 

At first sight old London Bridge was not a little disap- 
pointing. Memories of the old bridge of which history 
tells us, with its chapel to St. Thomas of Canterbury, its 
rows of dark houses, its “ Traitor’s Gate,” its booksellers’ 
shops, and its many traditions, are not at first easily brought 
to mind by a first view. Here occurred the meeting of 
Nancy and Rose Maylie. Here Noah Claypole lay hid- 
den by the darkness to discover the secret which wrought 
so fatally. Here the fair Margaret Roper pleaded for the 
head of her beloved father when it was about to be thrown 
into the Thames after disgraceful exposure on the “ Trai- 
tor's Gate.”” Fashionable dames once came here to shop. 
The bridge of to-day is sufficiently commonplace in itself, 
and the throng of a hundred thousand pedestrians who 
daily cross it, and the slow-moving, huge omnibuses that 
are constantly getting entangled in their leisurely passage, 
are equally unsuggestive of romance. But, commonplace 
as it is, London Bridge serves to keep alive traditions and 
histories of the structure which it replaced, and has a 
weight of dignity connected with its environment which 
wins one’s profound esteem. 

Here in America, however, I remember a bridge of soft 
gray stone, with majestic piers and two grand arches which 
grandly frame a fine vista on either side, which is graceful 
as well as strong, beautiful as well as useful, and invariably 
attractive to the least susceptible of its many visitors, It 
tells no thrilling tale of the past, for its history is not yet 
a dozen years long, as the years go, but it reminds one of 
some grand, thoughtful man who is doing his daily duty 
with a grace and serenity and thoroughness born of a high 
purpose, and is looking on to centuries of noble deeds. 
From its long promenade I love to watch the stately masts 
of outgoing and incoming steamers, or the long line of ves- 
sels waiting at the docks, and wonder as to their destina- 
tion : 

Yon deep bark goes where Traffic blows 
From lands of sun to lands of snows. 
This happier one its course is run 

From lands of snow to lands of sun. 


From the Bridge gay little Governor’s Island smiles at 
us and the blue line of the shore with the noble figure of 
the Goddess of Liberty trying to enlighten—New Jersey. 
Alas, poor woman! that her torch is so feeble! But, with 
an unwearied arm, what may she not accomplish! By 
night the Bridge opens its bright electric eyes to watch 
through the darkness for the approaching vessels, and 
give them a hint of what might happen should her signals 
be disregarded. Free passage on this bridge to all pedes- 
trians, from the sorrowful, poverty-stricken man or woman 
who gazes over its sides and longs for a resting-place in 
the quiet waters beneath, to the happy lovers who have an 
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excuse for a good mile of walking, and the merry little 
children who exult in the sights long since old to others’ 
eyes, and on sunny days consider the gray bridge their own 
particular ground for reveling. Re 

So London Bridge may have its historical associations, 
the Forth Bridge its strength and height and length and 
broad usefulness, but the fine young Brooklyn Bridge 
means home and friends, comfort and sympathy, beauty 
and grace; and so, to one observer at |least, is the finest 
bridge in the world, whatever the guide-book makers may 


say to the contrary. 


Tenement-House Life 


The Landlord’s Responsibilities * 
By Lillian W. Betts 


The housing of the tenement-house poor is a problem 
which only the ignorant or thoughtless can consider one 
easy of solution. About twelve years ago there was incor- 
porated under the State laws of New York a Tenement- 
House Improvement Association. Its charter gave it the 
privilege of leasing or building, and limited its dividend to 
three per cent. The stockholders in this Association were 
men, not only of wealth, but of undoubted social position, 
of various Christian faiths, and all identified with philan- 
thropic work. Their first step was the leasing from an 
estate, for ninety-nine years, of some old buildings in one 
of the wards in lower New York. For twenty-five years 
these houses had been the terror of the police of New 
York. It was as much as a policeman’s life was worth to 
attempt to make an arrest in either of these alleys, as, irre- 
spective of the question whether the fugitive criminal were 
friend or stranger, the policeman was recognized as a com- 
mon enemy. If he attempted to make a short cut through 
either of the alleys into a cross street, crockery and bricks 
were thrown at him. It is said that for over fifteen years 
no agent was ever found who was willing to go through 
these tenements to collect rents two consecutive months, 
as he never was able to leave the alleys with a whole suit 
of clothes, and not infrequently his body bore evidences 
of the assault of the tenants upon him. It was impossible 
to keep water-pipes in the house, for the tenants would 
sell the lead pipes when they wanted money to buy a drink. 
Banisters and shutters supplied firewood, and not infre- 
quently when a tenant left the house he took with him 
part of the board floor of histenement. A gang of thieves 
had, with rare scientific knowledge, succeeded in making 
one of the houses a terror to the whole neighborhood. It 
was haunted ; and only after years of apparent emptiness 
was it discovered that this gang had stored their stolen 
goods in the house, and, by the aid of flash-lights and mag- 
nesium powders, had protected themselves from intrusion. 

As can readily be imagined, the estate was very ready 
to part with this property at a low rental. Two women, 
with a love of man which had its birth in a love of God 
and a belief in the fatherhood of God, were placed in 
charge of these tenements, with absolute power. They 
were to collect rents, put out tenants, rent rooms, have 
repairs made, and do anything which in their judgment 
was necessary to make and keep these 144 two-room 
apartments tenantable. ‘T'wo rooms were used by these 
ladies as offices. Every day they spent from three to seven 
hours among their tenants. The tenants were called 
together and given to understand that they could remain 
where they were if they would abide by certain rules; 
the ladies were to have the utmost liberty in visiting 
the rooms every morning; no child would be allowed 
to carry any malt or spirituous liquors into the tene- 
ments; a child found carrying any vessel which was sup- 
posed to contain’ liquor would be detained, the vessel 
examined, and if the suspicions proved correct, the con- 
tents would be immediately emptied into the sink in the 
yard ; if the offense were many times repeated, the offend- 
ers would be obliged to leave the tenements; all cases of 


1 This article was preceded by one published in The Christian Union for June 
18, 1892, entitled ** The Tenant’s Responsibilities.” 
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dispute between tenants were to be submitted to these 
ladies for arbitration, and their decision was to be accepted 
or the apartments vacated. With perfect confidence in the 
principles of the movement, these ladies furnished the two 
rooms on the first floor in the middle house of one of these 
alleys, making them attractive, with the hope of winning 
the women from the alleys within, instead of having them 
stand outside or on the street. One of the rooms had 
the appearance of a business office, with a handsome desk, 
chairs, and a rug. 

In the beginning both women were enemies to every 
tenant, and yet the rents were so cheap that each tenant 
found it was to his interest to stay. The new-comers 
were so vigilant that it was soon found that it was useless 
to attempt to deceive them. Rooms were whitewashed ; 
a second tenement in the middle of the row was vacated and 
turned into a laundry and three cradles put in, and the women 
tenants were urged to do their washing and ironing in this 
room, in order to keep their own crowded apartments orderly 
and free from the discomfort of steam and heat. The better 
part of the tenants availed themselves of the privilege ; 
the others refused it. The full story of the work with these 
144 families is too sacred for the public press; only a 
glimpse can be given. Kindly offices in the way of the pres- 
entation of flowers and of delicacies for the sick were either 
rejected altogether by the tenants, or accepted grudgingly 
as an intrusion. Howto prove themselves friends of these 
people was the question that these two women tried to 
solve. At last word came one morning that a little baby 
had died in the smaller alley. The women believed that 
their time had come. 

Great as was the cost of repair in the beginning, it had been 
discovered in a very short time that, after paying the three 
per cent. interest, there would be a large surplus to he used 
for the benefit of the tenants, One of the women went to 
an undertaker’s and bought a little white casket. She also 
bought a pretty dress for. the little baby, and some flowers. 
Bringing the man with her, she went at once into this home 
where the mother’s agony was increased by the thought 
that her baby must restin the potter’sfield. Whenthe mother 
looked into the face of her visitor, and heard that a grave 
had been bought in the cemetery, which she could visit, 
when she learned that a carriage had been hired to take 
her and her husband and a friend to see that baby buried, 
no human pen can depict the scene. That act opened 
every door in the tenement-houses. Here was a friend 
who would not fail in the time of need. 

Two years afterward it was said to one visiting that 
tenement-house, “I wish you could see the woman who 
lives here,” pointing to one of the tenements; “ but she 
is out.” Coming back, the woman was passed in one of the 
alleys, and the expression with which she looked at the 
guide was such as the visitor had never seen on any human 
face. It suggested the Mount of Transfiguration. She 
invited the care-taker and the visitor into her room. She 
carried on her arm a baby eight months old, a beautiful boy. 
The visitor knew there was a soul history to be told, and 
briefly this is it: That mother, from the time she was six- 
teen years old, had never been off the Island longer than 
eleven days. She married a huckster, whose record almost 
equaled hers. The story of their first married life is too 
horrible to contemplate. Rarely was either seen without 
the marks of the finger-nails or the boots of the other; 
but for one year neither husband nor wife had appeared 
before the police court judge, nor had either of them 
tasted that which robbed them of manhood or woman- 
hood. Their home was as clean as it could be, and the hus- 
band brought his earnings every night to the care-taker, and 
three months before had opened his first bank account. 

The same Association built in Mulberry Street a house 
on the most improved plans. At the same time that 
ground was broken for the improved tenement, a large 
estate tore down some rickety buildings on the adjacent 
street and began erecting a tenement in accordance with 
the law of the State, and not the law of God. The tene- 
ments were built and occupied at about the same time. 
When each had been occupied a year, a visitor inspected 
them. The house owned by the estate had broken walls 
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and broken banisters, and gave evidence of the wear and 
tear of lawless tenantry. The improved tenement had 
expended less than $100 a year in repairs, and only $150. 
in painting and kalsomining. There had been but four= 
apartments vacated in that length of time, whereas the 
property of the estate had a considerable loss because of* 
vacancies. The real estate agent who managed for the- 
estate could not be convinced that the people who lived 
in the region of his tenement were not beyond the hope of 
redemption. ‘‘ Look at what they have done to that tene- 
ment,” he would say. In one case the tenants had been 
under the control, unconsciously, of one who was a teacher 
and a guide. They had learned the value of light, air, 
care, cleanliness, privacy, and appreciated them enough to 
keep their rent paid and abide by the laws governing the 
house that gave them shelter. Which proved himself a 
brother to him who fell, not among thieves, but among 
those that, under the cover of the law, extort usury ? 

These women succeeded in raising not only the mora! 
tone of the tenants in the property that they managed, 
but the physical. The death-rate in the tenements of 
the two alleys referred to of children under five years of 
age had reached the enormous rate of seventy-three per 
cent. This, to those who consider the social question 
from the selfish standpoint, may seem a blessing; but to 
those who recognize that mother-love is not confined to 
the upper strata of society, that strong men with grimy 
handsj bend in agony of soul over a little puny baby whom 
they see going out of life because they cannot secure for it 
that which would keep it here, these statistics will bring 
sympathy, if not tears. At the end of two years, after the 
Tenement-House Improvement Society had secured this 
property, the death-rate of children in those alleys had 
been reduced to forty per cent. As time'went on, moth- 
ers’ sewing-classes were established, sewing schools for 
children, shoe clubs ; furniture was bought for the women 
and kept on storage until their five cents a day, or fifty 
cents a week, or whatever method of payment they could 
meet, paid for it; coal was bought in large quantities, 
stored in the cellars, and sold to the tenants at cost price, 
which included also transportation ; and one Easter a little 
altar was erected in one of the care-takers’ rooms, and 
there the little children on whose heads had never been 
laid the blessing of the Church and of God were baptized, 
and quietly that evening four couples who had families of 
children were united in marriage. 

Investigation in tenement-house property constantly 
arouses amazement that the real estate owner who merely 
looks upon his real estate as a means of increasing his 
income should be so short-sighted as not to see the value 
of putting his property in charge of a woman of character 
and intelligence. There comes to mind now a double 
tenement-house on Forsyth Street, not far from Grand. 
The house is of the ordinary kind, having rooms at the 
front and back, each with two windows, and bedrooms in. 
between. The halls are oilclothed, as are also the stairs, 
with rubber treads on each step. The house is occupied 
by seventeen families, and is in charge of an intelligent 
German wife and mother, who occupies one of the tene- 
ments at reduced rent in consideration of her services. 
There are families in that house who have occupied 
it twelve years. At least half of the tenants have been 
there that length of time. The walls are not disfigured 
nor the banisters marked. From street door to roof the 
house is clean. The barrels of ashes and garbage which 
are rolled out on the sidewalk are filled within about two. 
inches of the top and then carefully covered with news- 
papers. The rents are collected by this German woman, 
who renders her statement at the end of the month to the 
agent of the estate to which the house belongs. Across 
the street is a house built on the same plan, and occupied 
by twenty-four families. The woman who takes care of it 
lives in a room underground at the back, and receives for 
her services the rent of that room and three dollars per 
month. The two houses, as they are, present two entirely 
different civilizations. The house cared for by the woman 
who lives underground is dirty beyond conception. The 
ashes and garbage are piled in broken soap-boxes and 
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barrels and spilled over on to the street, and of course 
every time they are emptied a large deposit is left in the 
gutter or the street. Tenants are constantly moving out 
of the house without paying their rent. The death rate of 
the house is so great as to command even the attention of 
the ignorant people who live in the neighborhood. As 
Mr. Elssing, in his article in “ Scribner’s Magazine ” for 
June, states, the worst tenement houses in New York 
to-day are those in which the tenants are expected to do 
part of the work of keeping the halls and stairs in order 
and attending to their own garbage. Itis these houses that 
turn children into the streets, that furnish a supply for our 
hospitals and their quota to our jails. The “ penny wise, 
pound foolish ” policy of the owner who expects the ten- 
ant to pay rent and save him the expense of caring for 
his property is one that intelligence cannot fathom. 


The Limits of Gossip 


By the Rev. William W. Newton 


The word gossip has a singular history and derivation. 
First of all a gossip was a God sibb, which is the old 
Anglo-Saxon word for the two ideas of “God” and “ rela- 
tion” or “ affinity.” 

A gossip originally was one who was a sponsor in bap- 
tism, a godfather or a godmother. Then it was a friend or 
an intimate, and thus by degrees the original word degen- 
erated into the meaning of a talkative or tattling person, 
hence a gossip, or one who spread the news or the gossip 
of the hour. Ben Jonson speaks in one place of “the 
great Duke of Tuscany my gossip,” and Shakespeare often 
uses the word with reference to some tippling companion 
ef his various characters. 

Gossip in itself is harmless. The man who goes forth 
every day into the world and never brings back any news 
or bright bits of information to the family at home is in- 
deed a dreary Philistine. The piquancy of French wit 
and the wholesomeness of American humor each consists 
in this, that the enlivening quality of the brilliant repartee 
and the good-fellowship of the humorous man become con- 
tagious to the assembled friends. Cheer always is posi- 
tive, and enlivens with a dynamic sense of magnetism. 
Depression chills and bears down a company to the low- 
est possible conditions upon which the social life can be 
maintained. 

Matthew Arnold says in some place that we of to-day 
would have found it dreary company on the voyage of the 
Mayflower in 1620, and that our heroes on that ship 
would have been intolerable as daily companions for s'x 
weeks. Any one who remembers Cruikshank’s sketch of 
a tea-party at the period of the Lord Protector Oliver 
Cromwell, in the “Comic. History of England,” can get a 
glimpse of the way the tea must have been served on board 
the Mayflower, where the conversation was always serious 
if not somber. Puritanism, as the Rev. Dr. Huntington 
has shown in his book entitled ‘The Church Idea,” was 
a half-truth, or was that view of the faith which gave to 
England at a certain critical period of her history a Church 
which was in essence distorted, as the Church of the Resto- 
ration was the Church of the exaggerated conventionality. 

Perhaps the celebrated Sydney Smith is the best famil- 
iar representative of what is meant to-day by the limits 
of gossip. He discovered in reasonable gos-ip these four 
elements: (1) The conveyance of pleasing information 
from the standpoint of the cosmopolitan to the point of 
view of the provincial life; (2) the escape in social life 
from the conventionalities of society; (3) the deliver- 
ance, in our own entrance into the social world, from our 
own temperamental peculiarities ; and (4) the redemption 
of the social circle from the curse of its aggregated deposit 
of ennui. 

When he roused a certain dull and dignified gathering 
from its conventional conversation by the story of the child 
and the turtle, he cleared the social atmosphere as by the 
regenerating process of an electric storm. There were 
present a dean and two or three canons, and he related as 
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he entered the room the following incident: ‘I have just 
been watching a little girl who was tickling the back of a 
turtle with a straw. ‘What are you doing that for, my 
child?’ I inquired. ‘Oh, it pleases the turtle,’ said the 
child ; ‘it tickles it on the inside of its shell.’ Bless my 
soul!” added the famous wit, “you might as well try to 
please the dean and chapter of St. Paul’s by tickl ng the 
dome of the cathedral with a walking-stick !” 

The late Dr. Francis Wharton, jurist, clergyman, canon- 
ist,'and author, with a national and foreign reputation, was 
one of the most brilliant conversationalists of his period. 
My earliest recollection of Dr. Francis Wharton was as a 
boy in Philadelphia, when the Doctor was Professor at 
Kenyon College. He was then in the habit of coming 
back to Philadelphia every year, and used to return to 
Ohio laden down with enthusiastic young men whom he had 
influenced to study at Kenyon College. He seemed in those 
days to play the part of the famous bird-catcher of Mozart’s 
wonderful composition, and he had but to play upon his 
magic flute and the students were quickly around him. 

It is not too much to say of this remarkable man that he 
created the social life of one of our most fashionable and 
attractive watering-places by his own coruscating charm 
of conversation. He was in very truth the father of the 
social life at Narragansett Pier in its earlier and simpler 
days. Many a time I have known him to ask a friend to 
entertain some guests until he was through with a difficult 
passage of proof-reading, so that it might be in time for a 
certain mail, and then he would enter upon the scene, and 
pour forth a flood of the most brilliant conversation, which 
beggars description, and can best be remembered by the 
happy phrase coined by afriend and known as “ Wharton- 
iana.” His vocabulary was simply boundless, and his droll 
manner of using obsolete, piquant, and unexpected adjec- 
tives whereby to describe a noun-like conception of persons, 
places, and things, was at times strangely original and 
irresistible. I remember him speaking of a certain eccle- 
siastical dignitary upon one occasion as “‘frisking his 
feathers like a fantail pigeon in a box at a county fair, 
where there wasn't room enough to turn around,” and de- 
scribing a change made in a certain city church as follows : 
“ The dear old Quaker lady has had her cap and ruffs 
taken away from her, and is now like a stuffed lady in the 
shop windows.” 

Sydney Smith never said brighter things than Dr. Wharton 
was capable of saying. But he did not seem to say them ; 
he simply emitted them, as the firefly emits its glow in the 
meadowland in the night time. 

On one occasion, after a certain episcopal election, he 
remarked to a friend as they came out of church together, 
“Well, this is the return of the Bourbons; but then, you 
know, some people like the Bourbons.” 

Never shall 1 forget a certain metaphysical dinner at 
Narragansett at which the elder R. G. Hazard, President 
Porter, and others were present. ‘ Doctor,” I said, as we 
were riding to the dinner, “if you are not brilliant to-day 
at this dinner I shall surely tell that absurd story of the 
English showman, to shame you; so here is fair warning. 
If I lead the conversation up to the subject of West- 
minster Abbey, that is the sign that the English showman 
is at the door.” 

Two or three times at dinner I managed to say some- 
thing about Westminster Abbey, only to see the Doctor’s 
face flush, as he bounded off to some dazzling topic. 

Gossip has its reason for being, and the laws by which 
it exists. What are the limits of gossip ? 

Simply, in the words of the Psalmist in a certain place, 
this principle: ‘I am utterly purposed that my mouth shall 
not offend.” 

That only is harmful gossip which has the sting of 
malice about it. The unkind jest, the stabbing sneer, the 
tale of envy, the viper hiss of jealousy—these are the 
stings which give gossip its baleful power. 

To be a true gossip, and a kind-hearted one too, we 
must draw the line at the limit of malice. If, in the words 
of Abraham Lincoln, we have “ malice towards none,” 
there is no end to the cheer and the joy of the good- 
natured gossip. 
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The Home 
The Divine Impulse of Life 


A belief in the brotherhood of Christ must express itself 
in a love of man that makes his physical good correlative 
to an interest in his spiritual welfare. We begin to see 
that the surest way to save men is to make their life here 
one in which cleanliness, order, and decency are possible. 

Various are the forms this new expression of the creéd 
of brotherhood takes. It has built the improved tenement 
as well as the missionchurch, It has endowed the trade- 
school as well as the hospital. It has erected colleges and 
homes for the destitute. It has built public libraries as well 
as the cathedral. Musical societies are supported as well 
as homes for the aged. It hangs pictures in public galleries, 
and founds kitchens where nutritious food is sold at cost. 

The same love that puts in a beautiful window in a 
church to lift man’s thoughts to God, endows the school 
that lifts the scales from his eyes, that he may know the 
beautiful works of God and man. The blind see, the deaf 
hear, the lame walk, the impotent receive the strength to 
carry their burdens, not now at the magic word of the Divine 
Man, but at the magic of love which that Divine Man 
revealed to men. 

The same Life that taught activity for men, taught rest. 
The night of isolation brought the power that stilled the 
tempest; the Garden gave strength for Calvary. 

To make man realize the power of God, he must stop 
long enough from the business of life to think of him. 
He must see him in cloud, in tree,in flower, but most of 
all he must be able to see God in the life of the man who 
stands beside him—who affords him the opportunity to 
show the divinity of unselfishness. 


Our Summer’s Work for Girls 
A History and an Appeal 


The vacation work done by the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Societies in their summer houses is a work adapted to the 
needs of the girls who avail themselves of the privileges 
offered. These societies exist in some cases for the bene- 
fit of the members of the working-girls’ clubs only, and the 
houses are to these girls what the Country Club is to the 
upper ten thousand. Certain girls having a social or a 
club relation in the city avail themselves of the privilege 
of spending a specified time at a country house controlled 
in their interests. What it means to the members is 
known to those who see them before they have their vaca- 
tions and after their return. How these houses are man. 
aged is not the concern of the public, as they do not appeal 
to the public for funds. Girls who cannot pay the whole 
o1 a part of their expenses accept the hospitality of 
friends. 

Wide and vigorous as the work of the working-girls’ 
clubs is, it does not embrace in the membership of the New 
York and Brooklyn clubs one-fortieth of the wage-earning 
women of the two cities. 

There is no social difference between the wage-earning 
women who belong in the clubs and those who do not ; 
there is the same wage average, and the same average of 
intelligence. The same pleasures appeal to both, and the 
same privations limit both. The club appeals to some 
girls; it does not to others. Sometimes this indifference 
is because the club is not known; sometimes a girl does 
not live where she can get to a club after returning from 
her work. 

Sickness, fatigue, discouragement, lack of work, are the 
common fate of all wage earning women ; and that which 
makes bearable the life of one woman will appeal to 
another. To give health and rest to all, independent of 
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class or condition, is the purpose of the Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society of New York, now doing the work of its 
ninth season. 

This Vacation Society was the original Working-Girls’ 
Vacation Society, and, shortly after its jorganization, was 
forced, by the great demand made upon its resources, to 
limit its work to sick and convalescent girls. The associa- 
tions of Working-Girls’ Societies then opened houses for 
the use of the members of the clubs and societies, and 
met the needs of these members. The demand of girls 
who were not members of any organization, yet who 
showed how much they needed the rest and change of 
country air and food, aroused the sympathy and interest 
of managers of the Society, and, so far as means permitted, 
they sent these girls away. In spite of every effort, the 
money at the command of the Society was exhausted every 
year by August first, and “ No, you cannot go, because we 
have no money to send you,” was the helpless, hopeless 
answer to all who applied after that date. Last year The 
Christian Union, which was forced to take up the fresh-air 
work by its readers who wanted a medium through which 
their donations could be sent, after several trials, decided 
that the best medium to reach those who needed a vaca- 
— was the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society. 

. It made no distinction in class or creed. Need was 
the only condition it demanded from those who sought its 


2. It helped the sick girl first, and gave the well girl 
what it could. 

3. It sought out the girl who could not pay, but pro- 
vided a place and the necessary care for the girl who could 
pay but did not know where to go for a vacation or how 
to go. 

Last year the readers of The Christian Union, by their 
generous donation of $1,992.73, enabled the Society to 
meet every demand. The Treasurer in her report stated 
that “‘ Never before jn our summer’s work have we been 
able to take all the last girls who are so sure to apply to 
us in August.” This time last year the readers of The 
Christian Union had sent to the Vacation Fund $386.67 ; 
this year, $134 45. 

This difference does not mean a loss of interest, for in 
the interval the sum of $3,067.05 has been sent to The 
Christian Union for a Working-Girls’ Home. This last 
sum has been given by the school-girls of the country, and 
is known as the School-Girls’ Fund—a thing apart in 
every sense from the Vacation Fund. 

This money was sent to buy a place that could be 
adapted to the work of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society. 

In April a wealthy gentleman offered the use of a house 
and land to the working-girls of New York and Brooklyn. 
After a preliminary talk it was decided to put the place in 
the control of the Working-Girls’ Vacation Society, who 
were to call on the School-Girls’ Fund to furnish the house. 
This has been done, with the understanding that if the 
owner of the property was pleased with the work done this 
summer, he would enlarge the house and adapt it to the 
proposed winter’s work of the Working-Girls’ Vacation 
Society. 

It has cost to paint, paper, and furnish Cherry Vale 
$1,074.91. The balance, $1,992.14, is deposited in the 
Astor Place Bank to meet the enlargement of the work 
that must follow next year. This balance is sacred to the 
permanent Home, and cannot be used for giving working- 
girls vacations, no matter how much they may need them. 


Last Tuesday morning’s mail brought the following 
letters : 


New York City. 

My Dear Christian Union: 

Your letter and check for picture received yesterday afternoon. 
I have not been at Cherry Vale this past week, but Miss Colla- 
more was on F ‘riday, and reported the picture was a “great ad- 
dition ;” if it is satisfactory to you both, I shall say “ amen,” I 
am sure, an tp can let me know and | will forward the check. 
How beautiful about the books and magazines, and how good 


every one is to Cherry Vale! Miss Collamore’s report of the 
picnic the girls were having, and the state of things generally, 
was enchanting. 1 shall try and get out this week, but all our 
other houses have to be seen to, and the office work here is so much, 
too; but the saddest of all is, our board money—$3,000 (exclu- 
sive of Cherry Val-)—is all gone, and never so early in the season 
before, and hundreds of girls waiting to go. All our seven 
houses full to August 27, which means one hundred and thirty- 
eight girls per week. 1 am going to take on one more large 
house, anyway, to help us out with those we have promised 
to send. 

We have $1,500 besides our $3,000, but that is for traveling, 
Cherry Vale running expenses, and society running expenses. 
Do you think any board money will come in to The Christian 
Union? Don’t think I am more than greedy to think of it 
after all that has come, but it does mean so much to the girls, 
and I know /o¢s more will come, for so many think it is very early 
yet to apply. We have had so many sick and long-term girls 
this season, and yesterday, June 25, we had to open two of our 
mountain houses for them—a fortnight sooner than we ever 
had before. I did not mean to write you all this, but don’t 
know when to stop when I commence. 

Very sincerely, E, ANNA BUCHANAN, 
Treasurer W. G. V. Society. 


Brooklyn. 
Dear Christian Union: 

The opening of Cherry Vale, with “its purpose of bringing 
the two ends of the girl-world to clasp hands,” is the realization 
of the most ideal method of which I can conceive for social 
improvement on the one hand, and opportunity for usefulness 
on the other among the working-girls. I am greatly interested 
in it. 

I would be glad to know where to apply for a young girl, who 
would be unable to pay board, who greatly needs an immediate 
change. She has been working in a factory all winter in spite 
of very ill health, being much of the time in the doctor's care. 
I have been unsuccessful in my attempts to find her a place in 
the country where she could do light housework or care for 
children. She is very winning in manner, but she would need 
watchful care. Will you kindly advise me about her? 

In connection with work in a street-boys’ club, many boys 
have asked me to find places to work for them in the country 
this summer. In two of these cases the boys are so frail that it 
seems to me impossible that they can live through a trying 
season without this change. 

One is an especially promising boy of fourteen; the other, 
who is sixteen, comes from a home where both father and 
mother drink, and the children have often not enough to eat. 
The boy has sturdy qualities. He was ill many times during 
the winter and almost all the spring. He is eager towork. The 
country air might enable him to be very useful in return for his 
board. I have thought that perhaps among the readers of The 
Christian Union some might be willing themselves to help these 
little ones. 

For many years an interested reader, A. B. B. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

Having read with interest your articles upon the School-Girls’ 
Fund and Cherry Vale, we feel that we, too, as an Endeavor 
Society, would like to “lend a hand” to the Vacation Society, 
by arranging for some of the working-girls to come to us for a 
week. Not knowing whom to address upon the subject, we 
venture to ask you to kindly send us the address of the Secretary 
of the Society. Regretting the necessity of troubling you, 
I remain, Very truly, CLARA L, B. 


Dear Christian Union: 
Inclosed you will find the address of the young lady Mrs. 
L——— spoke to you about. I would have sent it before this, but 
have been out of town. Mrs. L—— said in her note if she was 
not able to pay she would not be obliged to. She is not. We 
know her well, and she is a most worthy person, and has strug- 
gled bravely against sickness and misfortune, until it seems 
something must be done. She has not a relation in the world. 
The day I came home she was here, and when I told her of 
Mrs. L——’s note, I said I was as glad as if it was some good 
fortune for myself. Her eyes filled with tears as she said, “ If 
you feel so, how do you think I feel?” I do know there cannot 
be a more worthy person, or one who needs the benefit more. I 
hope the country may bring her health, and I trust it may be the 

means of kind people being interested in her. 
Most sincerely yours, A. H. 


A visit was paid recently to the home of a girl who was 
at the time at Cherry Vale. 
The home consisted of two rooms in the basement of a 
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rear house, in a neighborhood noted not only for its pov- 
erty, but for the recklessness of the people in it. 

The rooms were seven steps below the street level, and 
back of a five-storied building. ‘The family consisted of a 
father, mother, and two daughters, one of seventeen and 
one of twelve years of age. The bedroom, lighted by a 
window at the ground level, contained one large bed; the 
larger room contained a stove, two broken chairs, and a 
broken lounge covered with Brussels carpet, and standing 
on three bricks and one unbroken leg. This lounge was 
the bed provided for the two daughters. 

“Have you sheets and pillows for it?” was asked. 

“No; they must sleep on it, as it is all we’ve got,” was 
the mother’s answer, her eyes—big, honest, Irish blue 
eyes—suffused with tears. 

That week the visitor at Cherry Vale knew what it was 
to sleep on a mattress covering the springs on a pure white 
iron bedstead in a pretty room. She knew the luxury of 
snow-white sheets and pillows, a wash-stand and furnish- 
ings protected by ascreen. She knew what it was to leave 
that room for a cheerful, pretty dining-room, where a good 
substantial breakfast would be served with the accessories 
of table-cloth and napkins, individual cup, saucer, plate, 
knife, fork, and spoon, all perfectly clean. To some this 
would not be a novelty, even to hundreds of working-girls, 
but to this one girl—and there are thousands who come 
from such homes—such necessities of decent living are 
novelties. 

Will that girl again patiently accept the conditions in 
her own home which soap, water, and a little effort can 
change? Never! A door was opened at Cherry Vale, not 
to rest and recreation alone, but to an unknown world, 
where cleanliness, order, privacy, are the rule of life. The 
girl grows as you create a divine discontent that moves 
her to value the best things of life. 


* 


Women on the School Boards 
By Mary E. Mumford’? 


If there is any place in the world which seems by the 
“ eternal fitness of things” prescribed for woman, it is a 
position on the School Board. There is a sort of general 
feeling, I believe, that the management of a system of 
schools involves a large amount of “ business,” and of 
such a nature that women would not be equal to it— 
forgetting that women are every day showing that they 
possess administrative ability of a very high order. This 
comes of long generations of severe training. 

The woman at the head of a household manages daily 
a most complex machine. She runsa bakery, a restaurant, 
a dressmaking and millinery establishment, a laundry, a 
salon, all in one. She equips a parcel of little ones for 
school, reduces a much-used house to order, brings three 
daily meals to focus at the right moment, putting in 
between the accidental interests of each particular week- 
day an amount of executive work, falling to her every day, 
which is not by any means required of the ordinary man. 
This management of small affairs has educated her for the 
greater, while her long discipline in making “ ends meet ”” 
and practicing constant economies makes her ability to run 
large enterprises successfully on small means a constant 
wonder to the community. It is a rare thing to finda 
woman’s hospital or other philanthropic enterprise deeply 
in debt, and her great societies, the missions of the 
churches, the Women’s Christian Associations, the tem- 
perance unions, conduct large enterprises with most sur- 
prising results. It is no uncommon sight to see men’s 
administrative boards hopelessly involved, and not a rare 
thing, either, for women to come to the rescue. 

Women superintendents are managing whole school 
systems in many towns of the West, and surely a similar 
executive ability may well be called upon to assist in the 
school management of the East. But there are some spe- 


1 An active member of the Philade!phia School Board. 
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cial functions in which the woman school director must of 
necessity excel, 

First, as housekeepers. Here they are pre-eminently at 
home ; and the housekeeping of a school building is by no 
means a matter of slight importance. There are many 
children who come to a city school who never see orderly 
ways or cleanly surroundings in their own homes, and it 
has been frequently found that a new, nice, bright school- 
room, admirably kept, cleanly floors, carefully dusted desks, 
flowers on the window-seats (all these points being empha- 
sized by the teacher), have instilled lessons of right living 
which have influenced the entire life. It is needless to 
say that to encourage good school-house keeping is an 
instinctive work of the woman director, With practical eyes 
she notes whether the janitors of the buildings are doing 
their duties properly; whether the germ collecting dust is 
allowed to lie on ledges and window-seats from week to 
week ; whether débris is accumulating in the cellar ; 
whether the sanitary provisions are of the best, whether 
they are kept in wholesome condition, and whether 
in their use children are carefully guarded and taught to 
maintain a perfect refinement. In this last and very 
important phase of education may be seen the great impor- 
tance of the woman director, since, as the teachers are 
generally of her own sex, she may freely consult with them 
in any needed caution and reform. It may be mentioned 
here that the writer has had to co-operate sometimes with 
teachers in the management of immoralities which have 
occurred, and rendered service which for a man would 
have been simply impossible. 

Secondly, certainly as long as the main body of our 
teachers are women, there is eminent fitness in the woman 
director. I do not hesitate to say that she is both more 
sympathetic and more just with her own sex than a man 
can be. She reads her fellow-woman truthfully and com- 
prehends her difficulties, enters into her problems with 
sisterly interest, takes time to study out the situation, and 
then can give helpful advice; but she cannot be glamoured 
with any sentiment, such as often arises between the sexes, 
or leads to a mawkish yielding of a man against his better 
judgment because the suppliant is a woman. 

For just compensation she is ever a hearty advocate. 
Women laborers are often oppressed, but I have yet to hear 
of a woman employer who was guilty of taking advantage 
of the necessities of her sex. 

Thirdly, after all, it is chiefly her motherhood which gives 
woman her exceptional value in the control of education. 
It is because she is so near to the child, and because her 
duty is not done until she has followed it into the school- 
room, and knows what it is doing in the large portion of 
every day which is set aside for its education. 

These mothers, sitting at home, have often brooded 
over wrongs they keenly felt but could not understand. 
They knew there was something amiss in the school-room, 
and oftentimes in a blind way have protested against 
wrongs which afterward became reforms and were intro- 
duced by the school men with great flourish of trumpets 
and long psychological reasons for the change. 

In arranging curriculums, who knows better the capacity 
of the child-mind than the mother who watches its mental 
development from day to day? Ask the man of high or 
low degree about the studies or the education of his family, 
in ninety-nine out of a hundred cases his reply will be to 
confess his ignorance and say he leaves all thuse things to 
the mother. Does not this long deference to the mother 
hold good when it comes to the more extended work of the 
town or city? 

There is no work connected with a school board which 
a woman may not do, though there are certain branches 
of it with which she would more naturally connect herself. 
More especially would she turn to the educational side, 
leaving to the men building and equipping school-houses, 
managing money affairs, etc. But if she has a special 
function in the administration of one of our great city sys- 
tems, it is to counteract that dreadful, deadening tendency 
they have to become heartless mechanisms. That moral 


sensitiveness which is her atmosphere keeps the human- 
ities evef in view, and prevents her from becoming merely 
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perfunctory, or allowing the letter of the law to prevail 
over the good of the individual child. ." 

The man is a splendid being to rum a piece of machin- 
ery. He sees it move grandly and smoothly, and will 
stand and admire in a perfect fascination, and never feel 
that it is grinding human souls to powder. It is the wo- 
man’s place to put heart into that machine and make it 
thoroughly human, The public school system cannot do 
without her. 

The natural query is, How came she to be outside of 
it? 

I suppose the omission came from the New England 
fathers, who selected the educated men of the town or 
city to rule over the schools. College-bred men were 
chosen—the minister, the doctor, the lawyer, with a prom- 
inent merchant or business man or two; and in that day 
there was no college-bred woman. But, alas! those men, 
though wise in their heads, had not their heartstrings 
around the child, and they allowed the control’ to slip 
away from their hands, and politicians, who could make 
capital from this field of patronage, gradually obtained 
possession of the schools. 

There is no disguising the fact that the appointment of 
the woman means the dislodgment of the politician. 
Every woman so placed is the protest of the people against 
a political management which forgets the interests of the 
children. In her hands the public feels its little ones are 
safe, and men everywhere acknowledge and proclaim her 
fitness. Her colleagues on the board are always the soul 
of courtesy to her—the American man could never be 
otherwise—and if she proves to be sensible and level-headed, 
reasonable and judicious, she will win the respect she 
ought to enjoy. 

For herself, she must learn patience, and not suppose 
that even a good measure is going to prevail atonce. She 
can bring forward the grand schemes which she knows will 
regenerate the work, but very often she must wait long for 
them to ripen in public opinion, consoling herself mean- 
time with the fact that she has at all events “ put herself 
on record” and her conscience is satisfied. 


* 


Summer Opportunities 


The Young Women's Christian Association of New 
York have begun their summer work in the city. This 
work they entitle “ Vacation Circles.” The programme 
presented for this season is as| follows: Monday evening, 
Singing Circle; Tuesday, Bible study; Wednesday, 
kindergarten nursery games; Thursday, fancy work, 
embroidery, and millinery; Friday, talks on hygiene, 
domestic economy, music, art, literature, and American 
history. The Friday evening talks present a varied and 
attractive programme. Beginning on the evening of July 
8, and each Friday evening following during July and 
August, the programme will be as follows : “ James Russell 
Lowell,” “ Art and Health at Home,” both evenings in 
charge of Miss Susan Hayes Ward; on the 22d, “ Oddi- 
ties of Dress through the Centuries,” by Mrs. Isabel 
Spenser Freeland. The Friday evenings in August will 
be in charge of Mrs. Amelia D. Alden, and will be devoted 
to American history—* Discovery : The Men who Found 
America ;” “Settlement: Lives and Homes in a New 
World ;” “Struggle: Faithful Sons and Daughters ;” 
“Growth: The Work of a Century.” 

It is in line with the wisdom shown by the Young 
Women’s Christian Association in many directions that 
special efforts should be made for the summer's work. 
One of the most startling things that the stay-at-homes who 
are interested in the “ other end” of society have to meet 
is the closing up of so many of the charitable and phil- 
anthropic organizations for the summer; and yet no time 
in the year is help more needed in large cities than in the 
summer. The women who support their families by 
laundry-work and scrubbing lose much of this work, for 
their customers are out of town, and there is no work. 
One society to which the people of a large city have looked 
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for advice and help in managing cases of sudden appeal 
have on their printed bulletins a foot-note, “ Office closed 
after June 15th.” The notice is in small type, and many of 
the subscribers to this organization have not observed it. 
Last summer there was a pull at the door-bell. Investiga- 
tion revealed a poor woman who had been met several 
times, and whose history was known. Her baby had 
died, and she did not want it buried in the potter’s field. 
Nearly all the families who furnished her work in the winter 
were out of town, and she came with her story of sorrow 
and grief, asking forhelp. She was not well enough known 
for the hearer to respond at once to her appeal, and 
so she was given a note to take up to the office of the 
society inentioned. She came wearily back, with the state- 
ment that the place was closed. With a skepticism born 
of many experiences, the hearer said, “I will go,” and 
went up, to find that the woman’s story was true ; the place 
was closed; and then was revealed the fact that this large 
organization, with its big building, office force, and funds, 
had actually ceased operations for the season. Still more 
recently. clothing was needed in an emergency for a young 
girl, and bedding for a family. As there was an organiza- 
tion, with numerous branches, whose purpose was to furnish 
garments, bedding, etc., to those in need, the friend of the 
girl and of the family asked for the things where she sup- 
posed she could get them, and was met with the state- 
ment: ‘No, nothing can be done until October, when we 
have our next meeting.” The day will come when it will 
be realized to the full that the fresh-air work does not 
cover the whole need of the poor in large cities in hot 
weather. Sickness, hunger, and discomfort, though of a 
different kind, are quite as prevalent in summer as in winter, 
and, as is well known, the death-rate, among children espe- 
cially, is much higher. It is to be hoped that at no distant 
day all charitable and philanthropic societies should realize 
the change in the needs of those who look to them, whether 
for education, social opportunity, or the charity born of physi- 
cal need, and not have closed doors in the summer-time. 
This opportunity offered by the Young Women’s Christian 
Association for education and social opportunity is one 
that should meet with the approval of the public at large. 
Doubtless those for whom it is intended, the working-girls, 


_ who are only too glad to accept opportunities for education, 


will avail themselves of the privilege. 
From the Day’s Mail 


If any family which would like to have as companion 
for its children a young lady, who is a graduate of a high 
school and the daughter of a minister, will communicate 
with the Home Department of The Christian Union, the 
address of a young lady who would like such a position 
will be sent. Quoting from her letter, “I have done some 
kindergarten work, and I am apt with children. My 
thought was to be in a family where I could make use of 
this. I should like to go with a family to the seashore. I 
can make desserts, and would be perfectly willing to help 
in that department. As to remuneration, I should ask 
something over my board, and I could tell better how much 
when I knew what my duties were to be.” 


Dear Christian Union : 7 

Has the “ Wife of a Clergyman” who writes to The Christian 
Union of May 14 ever tried the “ Algebra Cure” as a tonic for 
her rambling thoughts? Every housekeeper will find her intel- 
lectual powers rusting out or drying up unless she keeps her 
mind at work. One half-hour a day, or even fifteen minutes, of 
hard study is a better stimulus than two hours of reading. I have 
found nothing more animating than a review I have had, after 
twenty years of recess from algebra, in tutoring a young lady 
for college. Study of the languages, too, is work that pays 
compound and immediate interest. Coaching my boy, who had 
a poor start in Latin, through the first book of Cesar swept 
many a cobweb out of my brains; and as I entered into the 
subjects of “ periphrastic conjugation,” “direct and indirect dis- 
course,” and the “moods of the subjunctive,” I felt my mind 
growing young again. As further compensation, the boy took 
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front rank in his class. What dumb-bells and clubs and weights 
do for the muscles, “ equations,” especially “« quadratics,” “ in- 
volution,” “ evolution,” “ proportion,” and “ ression ” will do 
for flabby brain tissue, and powers weakened by long disuse. 
The study of Latin is its own great reward, giving power of 
concentrated, consecutive thought, and ability to appreciate the 
beauties and riches of our own wonderful English. ° 


Dear Christian Union: 

The “holland shades,” if not too soiled, may be laid on the 
kitchen table and sponged off, or rubbed with a cloth wrung 
out of warm, clean soap-suds. 

Has any one found a stove-polish easy of application where- 
with to beautify the countenance of the “household Moloch,” 
the kitchen range? I read in some household column of one called 
“enameline,” but no directions for obtaining it were given. 
Has any one used it or anything else which does away with the 
dusty and hard job of polishing stoves? 

Yours for the abolishment of useless labor, 
M. E. De S. 


Enameline can be bought at any first-class grocery-store. 


Dear Christian Union : 

I think one thing has been left unsaid in regard to bread- 
making. There are a few of the sisterhood who have spinal 
columns so set together that kneading the bread is not only 
drudgery, but exhausting labor. I know a “trick” learned 
from a notable housekeeper of the wise old country-city of 
Salem, Mass., which obviates the difficulty. Make the sponge 
just after dinner, stirring it with aspoon. At night cut it down 
with a knife, dredging on more flour if needed. The opera- 
tion demands no more than a child’s strength. Next morning 
use the knife again, and the air-bubbles will as completely dis- 
appear as if kneaded a half-hour. Then mold, and let rise for 
baking. 


A correspondent says that she feels the discussion on 
bread-making in these columns had been entirely for the 
benefit of women living in cities who can get Fleischmann’s 
yeast-cakes. She wishes now a discussion on _bread- 
making with other rising products than yeast. Readers 
are invited to send short letters giving receipts for the 
making of the old-fashioned yeast-cakes made with hops 
and Indian meal, and also potato yeast. 


% 
Picked Up 


A law to secure the registration of plumbers and the 
supervision of plumbing and drainage in cities, recently 
signed by the Governor of the State of New York, is one 
that meets with general approval. Any journeyman 
plumber who passes an examination before the Board will 
be registered as a master plumber. The Master Plumb- 
ers’ Association strongly indorsed the law, which had the 
approval of the Health Boards. No mancan get first-class 
wages until he can pass an examination. 


It seems incomprehensible, but the record of the Bureau 
of General Information at Police Headquarters states that 
during the last year 3,137 lost children were taken to the 
stations because they could not state where they lived. In 
nearly all cases the boys were older than the girls. Prob- 
ably the reason that May was the busiest month of the 
year for the finding of these lost children was the change 
of residence of so many families, for in that month 489 
were lost. Of the children, 3,034 lived in New York City, 
30 in Brooklyn, for now that the bridge has become free 
it is really the highway to an unknown world for the chil- 
dren of both cities. Sixty-two children were returned to 
parents and guardians in various parts of the Union, and 
forty-one little waifs were never claimed. Astonishing as 
the figures are in regard to the number of lost children in 
the city, the number of alarms that were sent out for miss- 
ing adults is still more astonishing. One hundred and 
thirty-two adults were reported as missing at the Bureau. 
One hundred and twelve of these were heard from ; of the 
rest nothing is known. Two hundred and three people 
were found dead ; of these but ninety six were identified ; 
the others were doubtless homeless waifs who were proba- 
bly first lost as babies. | 


| 
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Commencement at St. Catherine’s 


In Two Parts—I. 
By Josephine T. Hunter 


‘ Jimini! there goes another big bias hole in my dress. 
Two hours’ work, and a demerit for untidiness. Oh, 
dear !” and the speaker glanced ruefully at the yawning 
rent. 

In a little alcove near, concealed by curtains, a lady sat 
reading, who half rose, with a vexed expression on her 
face. She settled back, however, at the next muttered 
words. 

“1 wish I hadn’t said ‘Jimini.’ Miss Webster tries so 
hard to make me ladylike; and I try, too, till I’m ’most 
discouraged.” 

A door opened, and another young girl came down the 
hall, crisp and neat in fresh muslin and dainty ribbons. 

“In trouble again, Betta ?” she asked, carelessly. 

‘“* Seems to me I’m always in trouble,” the other answered, 
dolefully, sinking on the top stair and spreading out her 
torn gown. “I don’t want to be naughty. I did at home 
in New Mexico, just to vex the governess, she was so cross. 
* Mademoiselle Babette, I blush for you,’ she’d say; but 
she never did blush. She always told papa, and he only 
laughed. How do you keep so good, Clasa? I wish I 
could be like you and Marguerite.” 

‘Don’t class me with Marguerite, and don’t set me up 
fora model. I’m extremely brittle clay.” 

‘Marguerite says it is my ‘misfortune,’ but the blame 
of everything always falls on me; and sometimes I’m so 
unhappy.” 

Babette gave a deep sigh, which the other met with a 
laugh. 

“Cheer up, little Bab! You're doing finely. Rather 
breezy, perhaps, for a quiet boarding-school; but Mexican 
plains are breezy, and broncos aren’t tamed in a day.” 

Clara laughed again as she tripped down the stairs, 
wafting a gay kiss upward, as Babette went back to her 
room to spend the bright holiday afternoon pricking her 

fingers over her unaccustomed task. 

The lady in the alcove closed her book, and echoed 
Babette’s sigh. 

‘*‘ Miss Webster tries ; and I try, too.” 
back to her mind again and again. 

St. Catherine’s Hall was a boarding-school for girls, 
nestling close to the foot-hills, among orange groves and 
almond orchards, looking out over the wide San Gabriel 
Valley. No more beautiful spot could be found in all 
California; with the great live-oaks, the ever-blooming 
roses, and the myriad wild-flowers, never touched by frost, 
although the summits of the mountains that hemmed in the 
valley were often white with snow. 

“ Makes me think of huge plum cakes with the icing 
cracked. I used to pick the paste off our Christmas 
cakes that way,” Babette said one morning, when the 
sun had turned the distant peaks to silver. The girls 
who heard the remark unanimously pronounced her a 
little savage. 

“I’m not a savage,” she declared, indignantly. “I may 
be a heathen,” she admitted, doubtfully. “Manuel and 
Dolores and most of the servants went to mass when the 
priest came, but papa and I never went to church, and a 
traveling minister said we were heathens; so I s’pose we 
are,” 

Affairs had not been going quite right at St. Catherine’s 
the past year, and Dr. West had had many consultations 
with his teachers as to the cause and remedy. There was 
no large infringement of rules, but there seemed an un- 
dercurrent of slyness and deceit that could not be sup- 
pressed. St. Catherine’s girls had been exceptionally 
straightforward and conscientious, thanks to the good 
rector’s wise management, so no wonder that he was 
puzzled. Plainly, there had been an element introduced 
during the past year that had not existed heretofore ; but 
where was it? ; 

The school was not large, and among the older new- 
comers, Marguerite St. Clare and Babette Wildman were 
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the ony, ane who might be expected to exert much influ 
ence. Marguerite was a tall, dignified-appearing girl, older 
perhaps than her ignorance warranted. She made rapid 

rogress in her studies, and her lessons were well prepared, 
although Clara Fowler sometimes made the inelegant com- 
plaint that her problems were “ cribbed.” She was usually 
scrupulously polite, and always amiable when it was te 
her own advantage. Her wardrobe was scanty, but she 
was surprisingly fortunate in receiving all sorts of little 
gifts, so she always appeared well dressed. Without actu- 
ally saying so, she gave the impression that her mother 
was a widow of large means, to whose happiness she was 
entirely devoted. Her accounts of home life were greatly 
to her credit, and many of her hearers felt a pang of con- 
science as they remembered their own shortcomings. It 
was a singular fact that, after a season of her society, a 
girl seemed pervaded with a disagreeable sensation. All 
the faults of her companion stood out with remarkable 
clearness. She was inclined to boast; adding something 
if giving an account of her cleverness, or smoothing away 
some fault. 

Clara Fowler alone paid no allegiance to the general 
favorite, and was far too carelessly selfish to be a favorite 
herself. 

Babette was a thorough contrast to both. The candid 
little soul had no idea of covering up her faults, and related 
disparaging incidents in the most guileless manner. She 
was quick and bright, but always brought up her tasks at 
the last minute, and if there was ever a point on which she 
was weak, that particular question invariably fell to her 
lot. Her dresses tore upon the slightest provocation. It 
was an imperative rule that mislaid or neglected articles 
were put in “pound,” and redeemed either with pocket- 
money (for the library fund) or by extra tasks. The pros- 
pective owner of thousands of acres, and tens of thousands 
of sheep and cattle, who had always had servants at her 
call, had few ideas of order, and was usually injmore or less 
disgrace. The small monthly allowance which Dr. West 
permitted always went in a hurry in treats for her com- 
panions, and seldom three days passed together that she 
did not undergo physical torture over a battered copy of 
“ Hill’s Geometry ” in redeeming her personal property. 
She was short and slight, and her dark, curly hair fell to 
her shoulders in a bushy mane, and in her erratic move- 
ments often blew into her laughing eyes, which, with her 
wild ways, gave her the sobriquet of “the bronco.” Noth- 
ing about her was ever smooth, and her wardrobe was 
never in order. 

“What extraordinary glove-fastenings you have, Miss 
Babette!’ Miss Webster said, as they were setting out for 
a walk one day. 

“ Yes,” Babette answered instantly, though the dimples 
deepened in her cheeks. “I pinned them. Buttons are 
so old-fashioned, don’t you think, Miss Webster ?” 

‘“‘ There is an older fashion that God set when he created 
the world—that of order. You may dispense with your 
walk and repair your gloves.” 

Clara Fowler’s eyes lost their lazy look as she saw Miss 
Webster glance approvingly at Marguerite’s neatly gloved 
hands. She knew Babette had given her her only present- 
able pair, for she had heard her intrigue: 

“ How badly those gloves match your hat!” ‘“ How 
much too large they are!” “It is a pity, when you have 
such a pretty little hand!” ‘ How well they would go with 
my dress!” and the affected surprise and hesitation when 
Babette pressed them upon her. 

“ There’s no use making a fuss,” Clara thought, as the 
little procession started. ‘“ ”Tisn’t my business if Babette 
chooses to be a goose.” 

The spring days, with the gold of the poppies and the 
perfume of orange-blossoms and jasmine, wore away, and 
the excitement incident to Commencement and vacation 
pervaded St. Catherine's, 

The older girls sat in the shade of a great magnolia, 
with its odorous, snowy blossoms and waxen leaves, one 
day, after study-hour, laughing at the contortions of some 
of the “primaries,” who were doing surprising things 
with their rackets out onthe double court. Finally their 
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talk drifted to their distant homes and those to whom they 
were soon to be reunited. As the shadows lengthened 
their voices took a gentler tone, and Marguerite grew 
strangely quiet. 

“Tl wish I had a mother,” Babette said, wistfully. “ It'll 
‘be so lonesome in our big house, with papa about the ranch 
all day. How glad you'll be to see your mother and your 
dear little sister, Marguerite !” 

Marguerite did not answer, and soon went to her room, 
where she sat in deep thought. Finally she seemed to 
reach a conclusion. 

“I'll write to mother to come to Commencement. I'll 
run no risk, for I know she can’t come, and it will please 
her so. Poor mother! I’m sorry for her sake that I hate 
my poverty-stricken home, but I do, and I shall work 
very way to get to Babette’s for vacation.” 

A letter full of loving words found its way to the poor 
‘house in the country, where the widow toiled incessantly. 

‘She can’t possibly get the money to come,” Marguerite 
whispered, as she thought with a shudder of her mother’s 
meager wardrobe and Chrissie’s frightful manners, which 
she had never taken the trouble to correct. 

Her complacency would have been shattered if she 
could have heard a conversation when her pleased mother 
showed her letter to a neighbor. 

“ But I can’t go,” the widow said, with a sigh. ‘“ Mag- 
_ gie had to have a new white dress that cost a good deal, 
and times is so hard.” 

“‘ Mebbe you can, Mrs. Sinclair. The apricots are turn- 
ing out beautiful.” 

“ But they don’t bring anything—” 

“Why, ain’t you heard? Mason is going to start a can- 
‘nery, and is going to pay big.” 

The encouraged widow went out at once with her neigh- 
‘bor to inspect the trees, which were indeed “turning out 
beautiful,” in their golden fruit, which the sun touched 
‘here and there with carmine. 


An Amusing Game 
By Helen H. Baldwin 


Dinner was finished, and the little company of young 
people was all ready to be amused. First they tried “ Tel- 
egrams,” a game which has already been described in The 
‘Christian Union, and then, as paper and pencil were at 
hand, they played the following game. Each person gave 
a noun, adjective, or verb, in turn, till we had twelve 
words, reading, in the order in which they were given, as 
follows: Rain-storm, heavy, rhinoceros, fearful, vase, joyful, 
Rheinstein, left, hurdle, drove, doll-baby, Washington. 
These had to be combined in eight minutes into a story, 
and I copy three to show what we made of them. 

The young lady from Brooklyn gave us this: “ During 
a rain-storm \ast summer in the wilds of Africa, a large 
and #eavy Englishman came trampling through the jungle, 
hunting a rhinoceros. Under one arm he bore a Dresden 
china vase, and a joyfu/ expression overspread his counte- 
nance, for his lady-love, the Countess of Rheinstein, had 
promised him her hand if he would bring her said vase in 
a covering made of the skin of a rhinoceros shot by him- 
self. The vase was his, the rhinoceros almost so. But, 
alas for the hopes of man! our friend was sadly //. 
A tremendous jump, caused by the sight of ‘one of those 
superb creatures, like that of a Yale hurdler, drove the 
rhinoceros far away in fright, and dashed the vase into a 
thousand pieces. This final catastrophe drove all ideas 
from our John Bull’s head, and he became a gibbering 
idiot for life, nursing a do//-baby and asking every one, 
“Who was George Washington ?’”’ 

The next story was written by a law-school student: 
“In a blinding rain-storm, a heavy expressman was toiling 
‘up the stone steps of a Fifth Avenue front, bearing on his 
Shoulders a trunk covered with rhinoceros hide. ‘ Aha!’ 
he exclaimed ; ‘it is a fearful night !’ On the instant his 


feet slid out from under him, and his white forehead struck 
the iron railing. He staggered to his feet, and produced 
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a bottle of vaseline from his hip pocket, in 77y// haste. 
Then the aristocratic stranger, in whose cravat blazed a 
Rheinstein pin, /eft his trunk in the hands of the sham 
expressman, and, breaking his shins over the Aurd/e, which 
was left in front to keep off from the fresh paint, he jumped 
into the express wagon, and drove so madly down street 
that the large do//-bady in the store window winked her 
blue eyes—drew up before a telegraph office, and wrote 
hastily: ‘ Have tracked him to his den. Meet me at the 
Washington Monument at twelve to-night.’ ” 

After this one had been read aloud, some one innocently 
asked, “ But where was the word ‘ vase’ ?” upon which the 
anthor was obliged to confess, amid much laughter, that he 
had substituted “ vaseline ” for it. 3 

Before I give the last effort, I must explain that we 
were writing on the evening of the day on which the Yale- 
Princeton baseball game would have been played had it 
not been for the showers. This was composed by a Yale 
senior, in about five minutes: “New Haven without a 
rain-storm: say that lead is not Aecavy or a rhinoceros is 
light. carfu/ to relate, our hearts are broken like a vase 
with this sad accident to a joy/u/ occasion ; how atone for 
the postponing of the Princeton game except with zwei 
biers in a Rheinstein? But will we get so /eft? We, per- 
haps, will yet jump the Aurd/e with joy; send that drove 
of black-and4yellow potato-bugs back home to Princeton, 
with the world hollow, and their do//-dadies stuffed with 
sawdust; Washington at Valley Forge won’t be in the 
game with the picture of their sorrow.” 


* 


Here and Elsewhere 


Two very curious plants are attracting attention in Lower 
California. One is called the ice-plant; it is a vine cov- 
ered with a white fuzz which glistens when the sun shines 
upon it like frost. The other belongs to the plant which 
we call liveforever. They grow on rocks, and are so 
much the color of the rocks on which they grow that it is 
only after a shower that they are readily found; then 
they open and are a beautiful green. It has been dis- 
covered that, though picked when apparently dead, if 
placed in a bowl of water they open at once and begin 
to flourish; they have been known to live for years 
indoors. 


How many boys, when they ride a bicycle, think at all of 
the great care which must be exercised in fitting all its 
parts? Every part of a bicycle must be duplicated, so that, 
in case of an accident, the part of the machine broken may 
be replaced without shipping the whole machine. Every 
part of the machine has to be made with the greatest 
care, and probably mechanical science is brought to as 
high a point in the making of a bicycle as in making a 
watch. A weakness in any part damages the whole ma- 
chine, and if the parts duplicated are not exactly the same, 
then the owner of the machine would be compelled to ship 
his machine to the manufacturers for repairs. It is this 
care, this science, which requires a high grade of work- 
manship, that is the reason for the cost of a first-class 
bicycle. 


There is a society in London called the Horse Accident 
Prevention Society. For the last year it has been work- 
ing industriously getting information from drivers of 
all kinds of vehicles as to their opinions of the different 
pavements laid in London. Over one thousand of the 
men declare that asphalt pavement is the worst pavement 
laid. The votes were in favor of wood pavement, though 
122 drivers declare against it. After all their investiga- 
tion, the officers of the Society found that the drivers’ 
opinions depended altogether on the kind of vehicles they — 
used. Truckmen declared in favor of one kind of pave- 
ment; cabmen, as a rule, in favor of another. That is, 
those driving heavy vehicles found one pavement best 
suited to their work ; those driving lighter vehicles, another ; 
and experience controlled their opinion 
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Sunday Afternoon 


Cornell University Sermons 


The Kingdom of God Not Formal~ but Vital’ 
By the Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D. 


The kingdom of God is as if a man should cast seed into the earth; and 

should sleep and rise night and day, and the seed should spring up and grow, 

knoweth not how. The earth beareth fruit of herself ; first the blade, then 
the ear, then the full corn in the ear.—Mark iv., 26, 27, 28. 

The fundamental idea of the religious life—what is it ? 
We cannot exaggerate the importance of a right conception 
here. For, of course, with every man his fundamental idea 
of a thing is his starting-point for all reasoning and infer- 
ence. The starting-point of reason determines the char- 
acter of the conclusion. The diagnosis of a physician 
determines the character of his remedies. He does not 
say, This patient has scarlet fever, then prescribe the rem- 
edies for neuralgia. His diagnosis, his fundamental con- 
ception of the case, shapes all his treatment. A mistake 
in ry diagnosis is about as serious a mistake as can be 
made. 

All scientific deduction proceeds from some fundamental 
hypothesis. That hypothesis determines the character of 
the investigations, and often, in direct opposition to facts, 
determines the conclusion. If a man is an evolutionist, he 
reads evolution in every process of nature. I think we all see 
clearly now how imperative is the demand for a right start- 
ing-point, a right fundamental conception of the religious 
life. ‘“ As a man thinketh in his Aear?#, so is he.” In like 
manner the fundamental, shaping thought that liés at the 
heart of every system makes that system what itis. I 
cannot be too earnest with you, young friends, at this point. 
Your attitude toward the current discussions in theology ; 
your place in the great controversies now upon the Church ; 
your attitude toward religious institutions and the great 
missionary movements of the age; your conception of 
Providence and the progress of the world’s life ; your con- 
ception of the Bible and your personal relations to it; 
your immediate spiritual relations to God, all depend upon 
or are deeply colored by that first profound yet very simple 
conception which is the fountain of all your religious 
thinking and feeling. There are, in the last analysis, but 
two starting-points, though men may seem to differ at 
all points of the compass. These two starting-points 
we shall call the /orma/ and the Vital, We take 
these words in their first, simple meaning. By formal 
we mean something formed, something made, like a 
watch, a ceremony, a legal enactment. By vital we mean 
a thing alive, like a plant, a process of health, a chem- 
ical affinity. One is exterior, the other interior. One 
is conducted by a power outside of itself; the other 
moves from within by a process of its own nature. 
One is an object of thought and regulation at will; the 
other is an operation of the laws of your being, and can be 
only indirectly modified by a course of action or a change 
in the mode of life. Dress is formal, health is vital. The 
rules of social etiquette are formal; right dispositions 
toward your fellow-men are vital, Obedience to the law of 
the State is formal; patriotism is vital. The conception 
of the earth as a mechanism, which is run by a deity 
dwelling remotely in space, is the starting-point of a formal 
theory of nature. The conception of God as immanent in 
his works, as a soul in a body, imparting warmth and 
motion and thought and feeling directly from his own 
spirit, is the starting-point of a vital theory of the universe. 
The universe can say, I live, yet not I, but God liveth in 
me. 

Now, the formal theory of the religious life centers in 
the idea of sovereignty : God is a King. The vital theory 
centers in the idea of fatherhood: God is our heavenly 
Father. And there is precisely the difference between 
these ideas that there is between awatch and a plant. One 
is made, the other simply is. A king is related to me by 
external, formal ties. My own hands may help to crown 


1 Preached in Sage Chapel, Cornell University, New York, April 17, 1892. 
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him or dethrone him. He touches my life at only a few 
points, and those strictly from without. I am to him a 
being to be regulated, guided, restrained, punished, or de- 
stroyed. He deals with me indirectly through laws, and 
officers set to execute those laws. He does not see me 
face to face. He does not seek to regulate by personal 
contact my interior life. He exacts outward respect 
and obedience, but can make no demand beyond that. 
You will not find on the statute-book of any nation this 
law: Thou shalt love thy king. When I turn inward and 
ask how do I stand related to this king, I find great areas 
of my life entirely vacant of any thought or feeling toward 
him. Much of my daily life flows through a land never 
visited by his footsteps. If my legal rights are invaded, or 
I have come into collision with the law of the realm, I then 
am brought into certain indirect relations to him. If I am 
admitted to his presence, I am careful to learn the court 
etiquette before seeing his face; then, after the most for- 
mal and distant recognition, I again pass out into my life, 
entirely separate and remote from his life. ‘ The awe that 
doth hedge about a king” is of a different order entirely 
from that reverence which is spontaneously offered a loving 
Father. Now, as I have said, the vital theory of the relig- 
ious life centers in the idea of fatherhood. The relation 
between fatherhood and sonship is constant and unalter- 
able. It is an absolute correspondence of being. If 
one is your father, you can neither add to nor take from 
that relation.. You cannot vote yourself out of that 
relation. You cannot revolt and by violence take your- 
self out of that relation. Though you should rise 
up and slay your father, yet you are his child, and the 
very qualities of mind and heart which have put you 
in revolution and the spirit of murder toward him 
were derived from him. The father does not make laws 
for the external regulation of his child, but holds him by 
interior attraction, and subtle spiritual compulsion. Saturn 
does not regulate his eight moons by issuing laws to them, 
but the great globe throws out its million cords of “ sweet 
influence,” and the little planets are held and swung by 
them; they live and move and have their being in his 
influence. There is no area of my being divided from 
the life of my father, because my being is derived from 
him. There are no realms of thought and feeling and 
aspirations distinct from his life, for the very powers 
of thought and feeling are modeled after his own mind 
and heart. 

Now we may with advantage turn to our text and to 
kindred utterances of our Saviour. We will just take time 
to say, first, that our Lord never uses any names or expres- 
sions of Deity which can possibly harmonize with the 
formal theory. “ My Father, your Father, our Father ;” 
“ My God, your God.” Ido not recall a single instance 
where he uses the word or the thought corresponding to the 
expressions common in our day, such as King, Almighty 
Ruler, the Infinite, the Eternal. Would you not experi- 
ence a distinct spiritual shock to come suddenly upon such 
words from the lips of Christ? And when he speaks of 
the individual religious life, or of the kingdom of God, he 
almost invariably uses illustrations and terms that have 
the vital characteristic. Over the very portals of the 
kingdom he wrote this sentence of vital significance: Ye 
must be Jorn again. Not adopt new regulations, adjust 
your life to new surroundings, but actually become a new 
being. Let me illustrate just how this lies in my mind. 
What if you had the power, like Circe of old, to change an 
animal into a man; I do not mean simply to assume a 
human form, but actually to make him over into a man? 
Suppose we take the old classic picture. Before you is a 
swine which by a word you can transform into a man. 
Now, before the transformation, do you need to make laws 
for this creature, lay out a formal scheme of life, say, 
“When you become a man you must cease to eat 
swine’s food, you must abandon wallowing in the mire, 
and the like”? If you were a formalist you would, but 
being a vitalist you will not. You speak the word, 
and the beast is “born again,” or, as the Scriptures 
assert, is “ born from above,” and this new being, this 
new man, begins instantly to live after the order of his 
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manhood. He needs no external regulation, for the touch 
of power has fallen upon his very being. Yet, friends, 
with this profound truth, “ Ye must be born again,” en- 
graved over the very portals of the kingdom, is it not 
amazing that the world is so full of legislation and formal 
arrangements for this Son of God who is one with the 
Father? You would suppose that he was a curious and 
intricate machine rather than a living soul. If you should 
visit the study of that wonderful man Edison, the door 
would open and in would walk a young gentleman, who 
would greet you with a civil bow, say good-morning, then 
take out his watch and tell you the time of day. He 
is a creature entirely of springs and wires and coils and 
Edison only knows what. There are concealed batteries 
in the room, electric plates and buttons in the floor and 
furniture, and this figure is curiously geared to the whole 
astonishing mechanism. This is a picture of the human 
soul in the study of a formalist. This curious mechanism, 
a soul, is cunningly geared to no end of theological bat- 
teries and wires and pulleys. It goes through all the pre- 
scribed motions, says what it ought to have said, bows, 
and retires, and the formalist, the machinist in theology, 
triumphantly asks, What more do you want? I reply, I 
have a very fundamental want. I want a living man 
instead of an electrical figure; a man who has life in him- 
self, instead of an automaton moved by the cunning mecha- 
nism of your system. 

Why, look at this text of ours, The kingdom of heaven 
is like—what? like the Roman government, or the Egyp- 
tian, or the Assyrian? Is it a republic, or a monarchy, 
or a democracy? No, it is not like anything made, 
but like that which grows. It is like grain which a 
man casts into the ground and leaves there, for it 
grows he knows not how. He goes his way, letting the 
powers of nature work their will. or the earth bringeth 
SJorth fruit of itself. So is the kingdom of God. Now, let 
us take our stand before this field of growing grain in the 
Saviour’s parable and beat the truth in upon our dull 
hearts. If our Lord had been making the very distinction 
which I am insisting on, he could not have more carefully 
shaped his word. If he had been a formalist, he would 
have compared the heavenly kingdom and the earthly 
kingdoms, Or, having adopted an illustration from nature, 
he would have kept strictly to the side of human agency. 
But he is careful to say the man casts the seed into the 
ground, then goes his way, sleeping and rising day and 
night, because he does not know ow the seed grows; 
then adds the sentence of vital truth, “ Zhe carth brings 
forth fruit of itself.’ This man did not plant the 
seed, then in a few days send his servants out to 
adjust the roots to the soil, then by and by pull open 
the bud-sheaths to let the sun into the blossom, and 
soon. It is all a vital process, that goes of itself, like 
the running of water. No being has legislated for this 
grain, saying, First you must do this, then that, then some- 
thing else. Allis vital. The grain has life in itself. It 
is constitutionally one with the earth and sun. The 
earth. has nourishing powers, the sun kindling beams, 
which are the very life-blood and breath of the vital spark 
within the grain. Now, if you choose, you may stand 
before this field of grain and make a botany, and a chem- 
istry, and a biology, and a what not, but I give you to 
understand that all your books have nothing whatever to 
do with that vital God’s-process going on there. It was 
going on before you or your books were thought of. It 
goes on just the same whether your books are right or 
wrong. Your books are simply your feeble attempt to 
clear to your own thought the wonderful processes of the 
Creator. So is the kingdom of God, that mighty and 
manifold process of the direct personal dealing of the 
heavenly Father with the souls of his children; going on 
since the world began ; going on over all the face of the 
earth; going on outside the areas of our theology as well 
as inside. 

Now, I want to show you how starting from one or 
the other of these points, the formal or vital conception 
of the kingdom of God, shapes all a man’s think- 
ing on religious subjects. One starts from the formal 
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point. He says God is a King; he is absolute sovereign 
over this universe; he maintains a vast, inscrutable, un- 
alterable system of government over all things. His 
laws are uttered in absolute terms. They are just laws. 
They must be executed. Men are the subjects of this 
government; they are rebellious subjects; they are all 
sentenced to eternal death. But this would be such a 
cruel thing, to destroy forever a whole world, that some- 
thing must be done. But what can be done? The gov- 
ernment is in a dilemma. It has said to all men, If you 
sin you shall die. All men do sin; so the government 
ought to go right on and put all men to death. This it 
did not have the heart to do; but how shall the govern- 
ment be relieved from its awkward position? Some 
scheme must be planned, some governmental device by 
which the race need not all be destroyed and yet the gov- 
ernment maintain its integrity. So the governmental 
scheme of the Atonement is devised, by which this rebel- 
lious subject, man, can be brought into such relations to 
the government that the divine clemency can consistently 
get hold of him. So the Sovereign makes his choice of 
those whom he will save by this plan, then sets the plan 
in operation, and the elect are thus rescued from the 
clutches of the law. All the rest are left just where 
they were, and justice executes the law upon them. Ac- 
cording to this scheme, the Bible is chiefly concerned with 
publishing this plan of salvation. All its principles are 
there revealed. To make out from the Bible all the prin- | 
ciples involved: just what the sin of man was; just what 
are his relations to the divine law; just how the plan 
of salvation applies to him; just how he gets himself con- 
nected with this plan ; just how his election by sovereign 
decree is made consonant with this governmental atone- 
ment—to make out all this, and very much more, in a clear, 
logical, philosophical system, is to maké religious doctrines, 
to construct a systematic theology. Saving faith, accord- 
ing to this system, is to abandon “ works of righteousness 
which we have done,” which would be a working out of our 
own salvation ; and instead we must adopt and appropriate 
this governmental plan revealed to us in the Word of God. 
So, when this new divine government is set up on earth, of 
course, God being sovereign there, everything pertaining 
to the kingdom must be done in a courtly way. Palaces 
for worship must be erected. All the ceremonies must be 
strictly observed ; a prescribed and elaborate ritual is ap- 
propriate. In a word—for we have not time to analyze 
further—everything in this scheme of religious truth is 
shaped and colored by that fundamental conception— God 
a sovereign, man his subject. 

On the other hand, if we start with the vital conception, 
God our Father, all is at once clear and comprehensible. 
We simply “live and move and have our being in him.” 
We interpret his being, not by outward signs or analogies, 
but by our own self-consciousness. If we are the sons of 
God, we must be like our Father, and he must be like us. 
To understand ourselves is to understand him. For us 
there is no external government. The love of our Father 
is shed abroad in our hearts. That love constrains us. 
His admonitions, counsels, warnings, are breathed within, 
spirit to spirit. His worship is but the instinctive homage 
of our spirits. We ask for no temple, no ritual, no priest. 
Indeed, they are an offense, an impertinence. We are 
indifferent to systems of doctrine as such, because we 
have the “mind of Christ,” and, as the Apostle affirms, 
“We know him. We need not that any man should teach 
us.” Shall the child be instructed concerning his own 
Father? Are they not one? We need no theory of the 
Atonement. It is but the eternal love of our Father suf- 
fering because we have sinned, and uttering itself in terms 
which we can understand and appropriate. Greater love hath 
no man than this—that a man should lay down his life for 
his friends. “God commendeth his love toward us in 
that, while we were yet sinners, Christ died for us.” 
The heavenly Father, in Jesus Christ, tasted death for 
every one of us, precisely as you and I would die for our 
children to save them from a mortal sin. There is no 
scheme or plan or philosophy about it. God so /oved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son. The divine, 
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eternal Father-love just uttered itself in its fullest, most 
costly expression, as pure Fatherlove always does and 
must utter itself. 

If God is our Father, the Scriptures have no scheme of 
doctrine for us ; no deep philosophy. They are the simple 
utterances of Father love for the guidance and protection 
and education of the child. The same love that tasted 
death for us breathes through the Word. Christ, the eternal 
suffering love incarnate, is the center and light of the Word. 
The Scriptures are Christo-centric. If, then, we find him, 
standing in light, and read his meaning, we ask no ques- 
tions as to how our eyes are guided to him. We need no 
delicately geared doctrine of inspiration. The weed in the 
fence corner declares the sun as surely as the oak on the 
mountain. We do not ask any questions of either, when 
once we have lifted our eyes to the height of heaven. So 
we ask very few questions of the documents after we have 
once lifted our eyes to him whom they have pointed out. 

In one word, if God is our Father, we have entered into 
glorious liberty. The universe is simply our Father’s 
house ; we, the happy children, are at home and at liberty 
everywhere. “All things are ours, and we are Christ’s, 
and Christ is God’s.”’ 

How then, young souls, do you stand related to all the 
current theological discussion and unrest? So far as your 


spiritual life is concerned, you stand related to theological 


systems precisely as this field of growing grain stands 
related to the books which the wise men are writing 
about it. There it lies under the sun, joined to the 
universal light, rooted in the nourishing earth, breath- 
ing the vital air, growing on to the fulfillment of the 
harvest. Round about its borders are gathered the 
scientific gentlemen in hot debate over their conflict- 
ing themes. While they wrangle and fight, the grain 
grows. Now, if we could hand over to the growing grain 
their various discordant theories for inspection, you may 
well imagine with what calmness the grain would read 
their little theories. And if for a moment it should 
grow confused and troubled by the sound of wisdom and 
the air of authority with which the wise men spoke, it 
would speedily come clear and sink to rest in the convic- 
tion, whatever these wise men may affirm or deny, I am 
alive in the processes of God’s universe; I am rooted in 
the living earth, joined constitutionally to the sun. So, 
believe me, young souls, here is your point of rest; here 
is the secret of the eternal calm of the soul. Give yourself, 
in a covenant of true, filial devotion, to your God and 
Father, and know once for all that your life is hid in him. 
You are joined vitally, constitutionally, to him. Because 
he lives, you shall live also, in this world, in all worlds. 
From this sanctuary of eternal life you may look out upon 
the stormy scene of theological strife with perfect compos- 
ure. The strife shall not come nigh thee. Nay, even if 
you feel called to step out into the strife and take a man’s 
part in seeking to right what to you are the mistakes of 
men, you will stand with composure and dignity among 
them, saying calmly within yourself, Whether we are all 
right or all wrong respecting the things in debate, one 
thing is sure: we, like the growing grain, are rooted in the 
living processes of God’s spiritual universe, and, with our 
theories or against them, God, our God and Father, is 
carrying us on to the fruition of his own eternal life. You 
can well afford to live joyfully, hopefully, courageously, 
because “ your Z/¢ is hid with Christ in God.” 


The Apostolic Church 
I1I.—Its Simplicity’ 
By Lyman Abbott 
The Apostolic churches were very simple in their organ- 
ization. Each modern sect goes back to the Apostolic 


age, and tries to find in the Apostolic Church the model 
to which it is itself conformed. That Church was Episco- 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson and Y. P. S. C. E. Paper for July 17, 
1892.—Acts ii., 37-47. 
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palian, says one; Presbyterian, says another; Congrega- 
tional, says a third. All three, say I. 


The early Christians had no notion of organizing a 
Church for a long campaign. ‘They expected the speedy 
coming again of the Messiah. They were too intent on 
doing the work of to-day to make provision for the work 
of to-morrow. When a Christian church was organized 
out of Jews and in a Jewish community, it was Presby- 
terian, for the Jewish synagogue was Presbyterian. When 
it was organized in a Greek city, it was Congregational, 
for Greece had not lost the spirit of democracy. When it 
came under Roman domination, Roman imperialism framed 
its institutions, and it became at first Episcopalian and 
then Papal. The Apostolic Church was not made, it grew. 


What was itscreed? Apparently it had none; certainly 
no formulated statement ot belief. “ Repent and be bap- 
tized, every one of you, in the name of Jesus Christ.” 
They that gladly received this word were baptized. The 
creed was abandonment of sin, and faith in Jesus Christ 
as a world-Messiah. Not until later did the Church come 
into the epoch of definitions, and try to state philosoph- 
ically what sin is, what repentance, and what the relation of 
the world- Messiah to the Eternal Father. 

It was simple in its fellowship. No one of those who 
repented of their sin and accepted Christ as the world- 
Messiah would have thought of turning any other one out 
because his opinions did not agree with the opinions of 
the majority. Indeed, little or no inquisition was made 
into opinions. Christianity was a life, not a dogma. 

But did not they “continue steadfastly in the Apostles’ 
doctrine” ? Yes, and for this very reason—that they had 
no creed, no dogma. Doctrine means teaching. Because 
they had not yet learned, they continued steadfastly going 
to school, and learning what the Apostles had to teach them. 

Their fellowship had another center than that of creed. 
It was spiritual, not intellectual. They gathered about 
Christ as a personal Master. They symbolized their fellow- 
ship by their breaking of bread in memory of him. Under 
the same roof and in hearty accord with another will be 
many a family this summer and fall, with one brother a 
Democrat, another a Republican, anda third an Independent 
or a Prohibitionist. The deepest roots run down below 
opinions into the soil of sympathy and love. The Apos- 
tolic churches were rooted and grounded, not in a creed, 
but in Christ Jesus, and in love for him. 


This fellowship had its practical expression. The rich 
held their property as trustees. The poor feared no want. 


The communism of the Apostolic Church may not be, 
and I think is not, a model to be blindly followed in other 
ages. When men are on a raft at sea, they may well share 
their stock of provisionsin common. The disciples expected 
the end of the world speedily, and lived accordingly. To 
us their method of communism may not be an example ; 
but their spirit of fraternal fellowship is. There is no true 
fellowship in a Church if pauperism and luxury exist 
within it, 

Their liturgy was as simple as their creed, their fellow- 
ship, and their ecclesiastical ganization. They worshiped 
with equal readiness in the Temple, with its elaborate 
ritual, and in the private house with none at all. In the 
true Church of Christ there will be room for the cathedral 
service and the Quaker prayer-meeting. 


Daily Readings for Christian Endeavor Topics : July 18 
—The faith chapter (Heb. xi., 1-16); July 19—The faith 
chapter (Heb. xi., 17-29); July 2o—The faith chapter 
(Heb. xi., 30-40); July 21 —The unity of the faith (Eph. iv., 
1-16); July 22—Kept the faith (2 Tim. iv., 1-8); July 23 
—Persevere in faith (Heb. x. 35-39); July 24—Topic. 
Power of faith (Acts iii, 16; Heo. xi., 32—40—-xii., 1, 2). 
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Religious News 


The Christian Endeavor Convention 


By the time this number of The Christian Union reaches its 
readers, the great International Christian Endeavor Convention 
will be in session in Madison Square Garden, in this city. We 
have already outlined the programme of the exercises in consider- 
able detail. The indications are that not less than twenty-five 
thousand persons will be present at the various meetings. The 
opening session will be called to order at half-past two o’clock 
on Thursday afternoon, when addresses of welcome will be deliv- 
ered by the Rev. Dr. C. F. Deems, of New York, and the Rev. 
Dr. A. C. Dixon, of Brooklyn, and President Merrill E. Gates, of 
Amherst College, will respond in behalf of the Society. Over- 
flow meetings will be held on Friday evening in the Madison 
Square Church and the Marble Collegiate Church, and on Sun- 
day evening at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Friday evening will 
be a specially interesting session ; among the speakers at Madi- 
son Square Garden will be Postmaster-General Wanamaker, 
who will preside, Congressman W. C. P. Breckinridge, of Ken- 
tucky, and the Rev. R. H. Conwell; at the Madison Square 
Church the Rev. Dr. F. E. Clark, the Rev. Dr. Wayland Hoyt, 
the Rev. D. J. Burrill, and others, will speak; at the Collegiate 
Church, the Rev. N. Boynton, E. R. Young, of Toronto, J. H. 
Barrows, Mrs. I. M. Alden, and others. At the Sunday after- 
noon meeting Mrs. Maud Ballington Booth will speak. 

Among the “ denominational rallies” will be a convention of 
“Independent Evangelical Christian Churches,” to be held 
at 4 P.M. Saturday, July 9, in the Church of the Strangers, 
Mercer Street, near Clinton Place, for the purpose of closer fel- 
lowship and “ Christian Union.” The Rev. Charles F. Deems, 
D.D., and others will address the Convention. The public are 
invited. All members of such churches in the United States 
are specially invited to attend. 

The Christian Union of next week will, of course, contain a 
carefully prepared account of the Convention. 


Every-Day Church Life in Brooklyn 
By Edmund K. Alden 


In these days of tabernacles and temples, of workers’ and peo- 
ple’s churches, when Andover Houses and Toynbee Halls and 
other halls and houses enlist the attention, and Church Exten. 
sion and the Forward Movement are in the air, would it not be 
well to turn aside from the consideration of these enterprises 
and to contemplate for a few moments the less heralded, famil- 
iar bodies which, after all, constitute the great rank and file of 
religious organizations? Would it not be interesting to look 
somewhat closely on the regular, humdrum, every-day currents of 
church life, and see whether they are indeed so homely and com- 
monplace as we, from tradition, may think, and whether the “ for- 
ward ” movements and “ progressive” methods are noticeable 
among them? 

Moved by thoughts like these, we will venture to visit a great 
city—Brooklyn—and to select, almost at random, a group of 
typical churches, avoiding those which bear a suspicious resem. 
blance to “tabernacles”” or “temples.” Happily, the ecclesias- 
tical topography of Brooklyn is such that a truly catholic choice 
for sizes, height, and breadth of view and variety of denomina- 
tions can be easily gratified. How thick the churches lie on and 
near the “ Hill,” and how full the majority of them seem to be! 
At the Lafayette Avenue Presbyterian Church we are certainly a 
little crowded, and at the Hanson Place Methodist Church we 
find “standing room only.” The former of these maintains the 
usual Sunday and weck-day services, a Woman’s Home and 
Foreign Missionary Society, a Ladies’ Benevolent Society, and 
flourishing Young People’s Associations. It makes provision for 
frequent exercises into which well-known and interesting helpers 
from outside are drafted. Like many other large and wealthy 
city churches, it believes in the outlying chapel system. Its 
chapels are two in number: Olivet, on Bergen Street, and Cuy- 
ler, on Atlautic Avenue; each with its quota of Sunday services, 
its King’s Daughters, and its Christian Endeavor or Young 
Men’s Association. 

Near the Hanson Place Methodist Church is the Hanson 
Place Baptist. Without attempting to catalogue all its activities, 
we observe that there are three prayer-meetings set down for Sun- 
day, besides the morning service, Sunday-school, and a popular 
lecture by the pastor in the evening. There is something for 
various religious tastes on every day of the week except Satur- 
day; or one could choose between a Christian Endeavor meet- 
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ing, lectures in the “ Breoklyn Training Institute for Christian 
Workers,” a women’s prayer-meeting, a “ Mizpah Mission Band ” 
(limited to half-grown boys), and the ordinary prayer-meetings. 
On Saturday there is a sewing-school. 

Let us stroll up Lafayette Avenue. The Clinton Avenue 
Congregational Church, like its neighbor the Lafayette Avenue 
Presbyterian, supports two chapels on Willoughby and Atlantic 
Avenues. Each chapel has a pastor, and every member of the 
chapel-church is invited to consider himself a full member of the 
home church, and to be accordingly “ at home” in the mother 
organization’s duties and meetings, formal or social. We need 
not linger over the familiar machinery of Aid Societies, Young 
Ladies’ Guild, Young People’s Society, and the usual preaching 
and week-day services. In the same neighborhood is St. Mark’s 
Episcopal Church, which calls for little special notice outside of 
its “ St. Helen’s Guild” for young ladies, and its chapter of the 
“ Brotherhood of St. Andrew,” an association for young men, 
partly social, partly religious. A few minutes’ walk up the 
avenue brings us to a Friends’ Meeting-House. We enter at 
eleven, and leave—with the others—at twelve, and during the 
hour not a syllable was spoken by leaders on the benches or 
worshipers in the pews; but wisdom is not inseparably asso- 
ciated with multitudes of words, and evidences of work and life 
are not lacking, as we might easily infer from the kindly hand- 
shaking and greeting at the door. 

Adjacent to this building is the Emmanuel Church. Let us 
peep here and there at its calendar: “ Sunday—Home Sunday- 
school meets at 2:30 ; Sunday-school of the Young Men’s League 
meets at 544 Myrtle Avenue at 2:30; every sermon followed by 


a brief prayer-meeting. Monday—Election of Young Men’s 


League. Tuesday—Young People’s meeting. Friday—Boys’ 
Mission Band. Saturday—Pastor’s Sunday-school Class, 4 P.M. ; 
regular company drill at 7:30 P.M., sharp, in the parlor; all boys 
invited to join.” A stone’s-throw from the Emmanuel Baptist 
Church is the Summerfield Methodist Episcopal on Washington 
and Greene Avenues. A count of its bulletins discloses three 
meetings—treligious, business, or social; three associations of 
ladies, besides the Epworth League; an elaborate system of 
committees, and a Florence Nightingale Association. Its organ 
is the “‘ Epworth Visitor,” whose matter is in part syndicated with 
that of other Church papers. The first page shows imposing 
lists of the members of the “ Devotional,” “ Mercy and Help,” 
and “ Literary and Entertainment” departments of the Epworth 
League, and reports are furnished of a sociable and an enter- 
tainment called “ An Evening of Reading given by the Florence 
Nightingale Association,” each apparently being a distinguished 
success. 

In one direction from this “ Hill” center of churches stands 
the Roman Catholic Church of “ Our Lady of Mercy” on De 
Bevoise Street; it provides masses and services as usual, and © 
supports the following organizations: The Sacred Heart, the 
Holy Name, and the Rosary for young men, the Guard of 
Honor for women, and for children and girls the Sodalities 
respectively of the Infant Jesus, the Angel, and the Children 
of Mary; also a temperance society. In exactly the opposite 
direction from “ Our Lady of Mercy,” we take the elevated rail- 
road into the heart of that great and populous region growing 
from the “ Hill” towards East New York. Churches are nu- 
merous; but we have time for only one. We will look at that 
nearest to the station—the Tompkins Avenue Congregational. 
The church work can be expressed in short compass by the 
mention of a Young Men’s League, the familiar Y.P.S.C.E., and 
its tender, the Junior Endeavor, the equal!y familiar Band 
of Hope, King’s Daughters, the usual services, and Pastor’s 
Bible Class. There are frequent lectures and entertainments 
under the auspices of the church. Moreover, an assistant 
pastor presides at its Park Avenue Chapel ; this branch nourishes 
a somewhat wider range of organizations than the mother 
church, and among its meetings we observe the less familiar 
names of a Ladies’ Kindly Club, a Scripture Union, a Boys’ 
Club (White Guards), meetings for mothers and meetings for 
children. 

One more visit to a different quarter, and we will close. Con- 
spicuous on the slope of Prospect Heights is the new white 
edifice of the old First Reformed Church. Nothing striking 
appears in its programme: the average number of Sunday ser- 
vices, the average number of auxiliaries and week-day exercises; 
perhaps a trifle more cordiality to the stranger at the gates ; and 
back of the pulpit, high so that all can see, as in an Old World 
cathedral, is a colossal painting, furnishing another instance of 
the gradual breaking up of the sharp lines between the pictorial 
and the non-pictorial modes of worship. 

Such is a brief résumé of glimpses and impressions of several 
Brooklyn churches, taken almost at random, but representing 
eight different denominations. It is not here our province to 
suggest, or to deduce conclusions. We simply chronicle the 
things we find. 
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Cathedral Plans 


At a meeting of the Trustees of the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine held in this city last week, a report was made by the 
committee on the scope and plan of the proposed cathedral 
(Dr. W. R. Huntington, Chairman). This report lays down 
several interesting and important general principles about the 
work and use of such an institution, from which we select some 
passages : 

Architectural enthusiasm and civic pride may be counted upon to carry the 
enterprise to a certain point, but no further. If the Cathedral of St. John the 
Divine expects to draw to itself large gifts from the people of New York, its 
friends must persuade the people of New York that what the Cathedral means is 
the propagation of the Gospel of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Five million dollars will net be forthcoming either for the sake of ornament- 
ing the brow of Morningside Park with a magnificent structure of hammered 
stone or of providing a sumptuous abode for a college of titled ecclesiastics. 
Utility is the test question by which the whole thing will be tried. 

Useful, first of all, then, the Cathedral will be expected to show itself asa 
house of prayer. To this end provision must be made for the maintenance of a 
grand and uplifting service of worship. This means a staff of clergy compe- 
tent to conduct such a service, and a large, thoroughly drilled choir. 

The second requirement, that of missionary activity, may be best met by 
closely associating with the Bishop in the executive body his five archdeacons. 
These functionaries are at the head of missionary effort in their various juris- 
dictions, and are in a position to render the Bishop the same sort of help that 
the members of his military family give to a general in the field. Especially 
would the Archdeacon of New York, charged as he is with the duty of admin- 
istering our city missions, be serviceable in this way. The missionaries also 
who minister to the various foreign populations of New York might very ap- 
propriately be put in charge of the national chapels which we hope to see 
clustered about the apse of the Cathedral in its completed state. 

Thirdly, the various benevolent institutions of the diocese, as they have their 
common headship in the Bishop, so will they find their natural meeting-place 
in his cathedral. In the case of the foremost of them all, St. Luke’s Hospital, 
this affiliation is to be made evident to the eye by buildings placed within a 
stone’s throw of the church; and there would seem to be no reason why others 
should not share with St. Luke’s the right of representation in the electoral 
body of the Cathedral when this shall have been constituted. 

Last of all, the Cathedral will have a distinct relation to sustain to the con- 
gregation habitually worshiping within its walls. Of course, the attendance 
upon the services of such a church as we have undertaken to build will be 
largely made up of strangers who come and go; but there will also be others 
who will worship there. 


The John Robinson Memorial Church 


An appeal has been made to Congregationalists in England 
and America looking to the erection of a new church at Gains- 
borough, Lincoloshire, England, which should be a memorial of 
the famous John Robinson, who, it is believed, was born in the 
vicinity. Mr. H. S. Griffiths, the pastor of the Congregational 
church in Gainsborough, sends us the following correspond- 
ence : 


When the International Congregational Council visited Eng- 
land in 1891, and in connection therewith went over to Leyden 
to unveil the tablet presented by America to the memory of 
John Robinson, the Rev. Dr. C. Ray Palmer dwelt at some 
length upon the early connection of the Pilgrim Father with 
Gainsborough. Realizing, therefore, the urgent need of an 
improved church, worthy of our local origin and honored tradi- 
tions, I wrote to Dr. Palmer the following letter : 


England, 
April 22, 1892. 
The Rev. C. Ray Palmer, D.D.: 

My Dear Sir—Will you permit me to lay an important matter before you for 
your kind cousideration. In your speech at the unveiling of the Memorial 
Tablet to John Kobinson, at Leyden, you make these remarks: “In the 
autumn months of 1575, when the heaven-inspired separation was but incipient, 
a man was born, destined in less than fifty years of life to play an important 
part at the very center of it: John Robinson, the pastor of the Pilgrim Church. 
His birthplace, it is believed, was Gainsborough-upon-Trent, in northwestern 
Lincolnshire, in which town the family enjoyed some local prominence... . 
His sympathies led him into the Puritan party. ... He left Cambridge in 
1600. In 1604 he saw no alternative but separation at any cost, and went to 
Cambridge to resign his fellowship, and cast in his lot with those to whom 
Reformation was dearer than the Church of their fathers, than home or country, 
estate or life. To do this, he naturally went northward. At Gainsborough, 
his native town, centered the most considerable body of Separatists in the 
kingdom. ... Here Robinson found Brewster and others of the Pilgrim 
Fathers of the future. In 1606, the Church, having so enlarged as to be too 
conspicuous, and subject to persecution from every side, divided in two, for 
greater convenience and safety. The majority retained the organization, and 
in the same year removed to Amsterdam.”’ 

Gainsborough is thus very closely connected with the great American Democ- 
racy, and is a historic center of Independency. We are now able to trace our 
connection back to 1680, which, considering the- persecution of those days, 
leaves but a small gap between us and Robinson. We are now initiating a 
movement to erect a John Robinson Memorial Church in Gainsborough. The 
Caskgate Street Church is in a bad state, and we feel strongly that some 
memoria! ought to exist in the town where Robinson was born, to the memory 
of one “ who incited, prompted, and directed the Pilgrim movement from its 
inception to its execution.” 

Can I lay you under tribute for your opinion on this matter? Do you think 
we might appeal to American Congregationalists in the matter? Surely for 
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such a scheme ho difficulty ought to be experienced. I trust you will favor me 
at no distant date with your reply. 
Fraternally yours, HuGu S. GRIFFitus, 


Pastor. 


Dr. Palmer’s reply is as follows : 


Golden Hill Parsonage, Bridgeport, Conn., U. S. A., 
May 3, 1892. 
The Rev. H. S. Griffiths: 

My Dear Bro.—Your favor of April 23 is in hand. I have read it with inter- 
est, although under the shadows of a terrible bereavement. I was sorry that ! 
did not get to Gainsborough last summer, as I hoped that I might when I left 
home. As you say, Gainsborough is an interesting place to all the children of 
the Pilgrims. From the fact that when thedivision of the Gainsborough church 
took place the center of interest to the Pilgrim Fathers became the village of 
Scrooby, the latter place has of course had the larger place in the thoughts of 
their children, and probably hundreds and even thousands have heard of 
Scrooby who have no knowledge of Gainsborough ; yet tosuch as are thoroughly 
acquainted with the history and interested in the memory of Robinson, the 
latter place also is one of those most sacred from its associations. 

The Gair sborough half of the church went to Holland first, as I understand 
the facts, driven away by resistless force. I hope you will spare no pains to 
discover when first Nonconformists began to assemble again. It would be 
most interesting to know. 

I am personally much interested in the project of a memorial church. | 
think it should be worthy of the high function of commemorating Robinson in 
the town of his birth, and the early connection of Gainsborough with the his- 
tory of Congregationalism. I should be happy to contribute toward building 
such a church—and I think my people would. But whether it would be possible 
to awaken a wide interest in the project here in America, to the result of giving 
any substantial help in raising a church edifice, is more doubtful. The multi- 
plicity of pressing claims upon us, of claims which are imperative, and not to 
be postponed, make it hard to introduce a new one, and especially one appeal- 
ing to a sentiment only, however pure and elevating that sentiment be. N othing 
could be more certainly worthy of the Independents of England and the Con- 
gregationalists of the United States than to build a memorial church in Gains- 
borough in honor of John Robinson and the Separatists, who are the honored 
fathers of both of them. Yet I dare not promise that they will raise the needful 
funds. I know how hard such a task would be here. 

I am very glad you wrote to me, and will do anything in my power to help on 
the good work. I am always, fraternally yours, 

CHARLES RAY PALMER. 

My church, after much deliberation and advice, has decided 
to go forward with the scheme. Gainsborough is rapidly in- 
creasing in population and importance. The principal industry 
—agricultural implement and engine manufacture—is one of the 
leading firms in the country, giving employment to 2,500 arti- 
sans. The increase in population during the last decade has 
been 3,499, the present population being 14.372. Necessity is, 
therefore, laid upon us to make a Forward Movement in order to 
be equal to our opportunities as the only church of our order 
and polity in the town. We therefore submit the appeal to the 
sympathies of the generous supporters of Free Church prin- 
ciples, and appeal for help, not only to aid a church of historic 
origin, but also to perpetuate the “sacred memory of the erudite 
scholar, the devoted minister, the saintly man, John Robinson, 
M.A., the pastor of the Pilgrim Church, the projector and spir- 
itual father of the Plymouth Colony.” 


American contributions may be sent through Mr. Palmer. 


% 


Domestic Science and Bible Study 


The School of Domestic Science and Industrial Arts, con- 
nected with the Boston Young Women’s Christian Association, 
has just successfully completed its fourth year. At the regular 
quarterly meeting of the Association held on the first Monday 
in June, certificates of commendation were presented to seven- 
teen graduates from this school, by the President of the Asso- 
ciation, Mrs. Henry F. Durant, who supplemented the presenta- 
tion by a few well-chosen words of advice and encouragement 
for the future. 

This school was called into existence by the expressed needs 
of many young women of intelligence and natural refinement, 
who, meeting with unexpected reverses of fortune, had no prac- 
tical means of self-support. The Department of Domestic 
Science aims to prepare its pupils for matrons, housekeepers, 
and home-makers, and to this end instruction is given in 
cooking, natural science, marketing, and keeping of family 
accounts, household management, educational sewing, home 
dressmaking, and millinery. The Department of Industrial 
Arts aims to prepare young women for teachers in industrial 
schools. Its course includes form study and drawing; clay 
modeling, wood-carving, sloyd, and household repairing. Scrip- 
tural studies are included in both courses. 

With the increasing thirst for knowledge in spiritual truth, 
the call for trained Christian workers has grown so loud and 
imperative that a special department will be added to the curric- 
ulum of the school. On its reopening in the autumn, this new 
department will receive those who wish to prepare for trained 
Christian service. 

A thorough course in Bible history and geography, Bible 
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interpretation, and practical Christian work will serve to prepare 
the graduates from this department for positions in mission 
and Bible schools and Christian Associations, and, in fact, for 
any place where trained service is required. 


A Semi-Centennial 


The Second Presbyterian Church of Chicago has just been cele- 
brating its semi centennial in an interesting series of memorial ser- 
vices. The fifty years embraced in the history of this prominent 
and progressive church span almost the entire life of this great 
city. In 1842, when this church was organized, Chicago had 
only six thousand inhabitants, and the whole population of the 
State of Illinois was something under five hundred thousand; 
now the population of the city is about a million and a half, and 
the population of the State is upwards of four millions. Fifty 
years ago Chicago had seven churches; now it has 450. In all 
that pertains to the development of the best things in the city’s 
life, this church has been no unimportant factor. Quiet and 
conservative in its methods, it has been eminently fruitful in its 
works. Among its members have been numbered many whose 
names are part of the history of the city. It is strange to think 
that in its earlier years this staid, orthodox church encountered 
not a little opposition because of its pronounced new school 
views. In the fifty years of its existence this church has had 
only three pastors—Dr. R. W. Patterson, who left its pastorate 
to take the presidency of Lake Forest University; Dr. J. Munro 


- Gibson, now of London; and Dr. S. McPherson, the present 


incumbent. The church has had three houses of worship, the 
present building having been erected at a cost of $310 000. It 
has been the mother of three churches; to wit, Westminster, 
Lake Forest, and Immanuel. It has also given most efficient 
workers to various other churches. Naturally enough, the late 
semi-centennial was very largely reminiscent, but no disposition 
was manifested to spend undue time in building the tombs of 
the prophets. Under the leadership of the present energetic 
pastor, the face of this old historic church is evidently set toward 
the enlarging work of the future. M. 


* 


Fisk University 


The anniversary week at Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn., 
beginning June 9 and closing on the 15th, was one of great suc- 
cess, inspiration, and hope for future things. A class of seven- 
teen was received into college, three of whom were girls. A 
class of six young ladies graduated from the advanced normal 
course, and a class of six your g men from the college course. In 
a section of the country where high schools and colleges are 
common, the numbers graduated from the three above-named 
classes would seem insignificant. But in the South and among 
negroes, even though these classes were unusually small in Fisk, 
the members themselves are sigrificant, and the excell-ncies of 
the young people graduated very significant. The interest in 
the work was added to by the dedication of the new Theological 
Seminary building and laying of the corner-stone of a beautiful 
college chapel, to be a memorial to General Clinton B. Fisk, 
whose name the University bears. The Commencement address 
was delivered by the Rev. James W. Cooper, D.D., of New 
Britain, Conn. It was a most excellent address, and one well 
calculated to inspire and lift up all who heard it. Fisk Univer- 
sity is famous for its music. One young lady graduated from 
the musical department. She is the first one who has com- 
pleted the course. Selections from the “ Messiah” and the 
“Elijah” were rendered from time to time by the Mozart Soci- 
ety. Solos, vocal and instrumental, from the best musical com- 
posers, rendered by the Jubilee Club and the College Glee Club, 
made the week one of a truly musical feast. The college year 
closes with success, with many drawbacks for the lack of money, 
but a success nevertheless full of hope and of promise for the 


future. 


Church Gleanings 


—Dr. George Leon Walker's resignation of the pastorate of 
Center Congregational Church, Hartford, has been accepted, but 
he will probably be made pastor emeritus with a nominal salary 
—$1I,000 or so. 

—The following are the religious statistics of the graduating 
class at Harvard: Episcopalians, 64; Unitarians, 49; Congre- 
gationalists, 41 ; Baptists, 19 ; Roman Catholics, 7; Methodists, 
6; Presbyterians, 6; Jewish, 4; Freethinkers, 4; unclassed, 76. 

—The authorized edition of Professor Drummond’s “ The 
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Greatest Thing in the World” has had a circulation of 302,000, 
“Pax Vobiscum” 119.000, “The Changed Life” 80,000, the 
“ Programme of Christianity” 59,000, and “ Baxter's Second 
Innings ” 22,000. 

—A correspondent writes: “ The Welsh Congregational As- 
sociation of Wisconsin held its meetings June 1-7, with 
Emmett, Ixonia, and the Tabernacle Churches. There was a 
large attendance, and the meetings were of the most interesting 
character. The reports from the churches indicated an encour- 
aging measure of success.” : 

—The Rev. David H. Greer, of this city, has declined the 
rectorship of Trinity Church, Boston, on account of the hold his 
work in this city has upon him. The Boston papers express 
deep regret at his decision, and one (the “ Herald”) says: 
“ Trinity parish has really been weighing candidates for nine 
months, and has thrown away a whole year without gaining a 
rector, or even coming within gunshot of one. Meanwhile 
its splendid resources have been impaired, its Trinity House 
has been given up, its first assistant has resigned, and it is run- 
ning for the summer under the pastoral charge of the second 
assistant, with a clergyman hired for the season to do the preach- 
ing. At present everything is of the nature of a makeshift.” 

—The Rev. James F. Riggs, Dr. Dewitt’s successor as Pro- 
fessor of Hellenistic Greek in the Theological Seminary of the 
Dutch Reformed Church at New Brunswick, N. J., is a son of 
the famous missionary, and was born in Smyrna, although his 
childhood and early youth were spent at Constantinople. He 
was graduated at Princeton College in 1872. He continued his 
studies under his father in the East and at Athens; but, 
returning to America, he took a course in Union Theological 
Seminary, and became pastor of a Presbyterian church of 
Cranford, N. J., in 1878. Six years later he took charge of a 
Dutch Reformed church at Bergen, declining immediately after- 
ward the chair of Greek at Marietta College, Ohio. 

—The sixteenth Summer School of the American Institute of 
Christian Philosophy will begin at Prohibition Park, near Port 
Richmond, Staten Island, next Tuesday, July 12. There will be 
afternoon and evening sessions, beginning at 3:30 and 8 P.M. 
Joseph Cook opens the school with an address on “ Fast-and- 
Loose Theories of Evolution.” The annual meeting occurs on 
Friday evening, when addresses will be made by the Rev. 
Charles F. Deems, of this city, the President of the Institute, 
and others. Several practical topics, such as the “ The Tene- 
ment-House Evil,” “The Labor Movement,” “ The Education 
of the Colored Race,” “ Prison Life,’ “Our Shop-Girls,” and 
“The Brotherhood of Christian Unity,” are interspersed with 
the more theoretical questions, such as “ The Philosophy of Ed- 
ucation ”” and “ Where was Man Before He Was?” President 
Warfield, of Lafayette College; Professor Hyslop, of Columbia 
College; Professor Seward. of the New York College for the 
Training of Teachers; Dr. Scott, of Andover, Mass.; Dr. Car- 
los Martyn, of Newark, N. J; Dr. S. D. Gregory, R. Fulton 
Cutting, and W. M. F. Round, of this city, and President Brown, 
of the Alhambra Polytechnic Institute, are among the speakers. 


* 


Ministerial Personals 


CONGREGATIONAL 

—William B. Shaw, of the First Church of Argentine, Kan., has resigned. 

—F.G Alger, of the Bridge Street Church of Streator, Ill., accepts a call to 
the church in Oneida, III. 

—J.N. Walker was, on June 7, installed as pastor of the church in West Stew- 
artstown, N. H. 

—George Benedict was recently installed as pastor of the Union Hill Church, 
Haverhill, Mass. 

—E. S. Smith accepts a call to the Fellowship Church, Indianapolis, Ind. 

—W. B. Geoghegan was, on June 16, installed as pastor of the Dane Street 
Church, Beverly, Mass. 

—W. W. Willard, of the Bethany Church, St. Paul, Minn., has resigned. 

—C. J. Young, of Elberon, N. J., has received a call to St. Augustine, Fla. 

—F.C. Beebe was ordained as an evangelist at the Scotch Church in this city 
on June 26. 

—D. A. MacMurray was installed as pastor of Morningside Chapel in Har- 
lem, N. Y., on June 23. 

—R. H. Hughes, ot Chicago, Ill.,accepts a call from the First Church of 
Columbus, O. 

—B. C. Jones, of Port Hope, Canada, has received a call from the Westmin- 
ster Church of West Chester, Pa. 

OTHER CHURCHES 

—W. H. Butrick, of St. Paul, Minn., has received a call to the Emmanuel 
Church of Albany, Nz: Y. 

—A. G. Rogers, of the First Universalist Church of Salem, Mass, has 
received a call from the Murray Church, Washington, D. C. 

—A. Cauldwell, of Sea View, N. J., has received a call from the Baptist 
church of Newport. 

—W. Y. Sheppard (P. E.) died suddenly last week at Danville, Ky. 

—K. B. Shepherd, of the Church of the Advent (P. E.), Philadelphia, Pa., 
has resigned. 
a , 5 Snively has resigned the rectorship of St. John’s Church (P. E.), 

roy, N. Y. 
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Books and Authors 


Two Books on Music’ 


Mr. Henderson is the wit among New York music critics, 
as Mr. Elson is among those of Boston. But whoever 
expects to find Mr. Henderson’s * Preludes and Studies ” 
written in his usual light, bright style will be disappointed. 
This is rather a fault in a book entitled “ Preludes and 
Studies.” We expect to find something “ in lighter vein ” (as 
the “Century” has it), and we do not. Nor, on the other 
hand, is there a compensating importance in its matter. 
Each of the four divisions—a study of “ Der Ring des 
Nibelungen,” Wagneriana, The Evolution of Piano Music, 
Schumann and the Programme Symphony—seems worthy 
of greater elaboration, in fact of forming the subject of a 
book by itself, and in this sense Mr. Henderson’s title 
“‘ Preludes and Studies ”’ may be well chosen. 

The most interesting chapter—peérhaps because it is the 
first time the subject has received so much attention from 
a writer—is that entitled “The Endurance of Wagner’s 
Works,” under the division of Wagneriana. In a frag- 
mentary way, in reviews of Wagnerian productions in the 
early years of German opera at the Metropolitan Opera- 
House, when the necessity for aggressive propaganda still 
existed, this subject was often referred to. But here we 
have it between the stiff boards of a book. 

Mr. Henderson says: “The number of operas older 
than Wagner’s early works and still performed is surpris- 
ingly small when one comes to think of it, and the 
number preserving a wide popularity is smaller still.” 
The case can be put in stronger words: Some of Wag- 
ner’s works have already held the stage long enough to 
rank as classics, especially when we consider the brief 
period covered by the history of the opera, which can 
hardly be said, except in an antiquarian sense, to ante- 
date Gluck. | 

Let us take “ Tannhauser ”—not to begin with Wagner’s 
earliest works, “ Rienzi” and “ The Fiying Dutchman,” but 
with one which foreshadowed his later methods. This 
was produced in 1845—four years before Meyerbeer’s 
“« Prophéte,” nine years before “ L’Etoile du Nord,” thir- 
teen years before * Dinorah,” and twenty years before 
“* L’ Africaine ;” yet we venture to say that “ Tannbaduser ” 
is annually performed as often as all these operas by 
Meyerbeer put together. ‘‘ Lohengrin” has held the stage 
since 1850; “Tristan und Isolde” since 1865, the same 
year in which “ L’Africaine ” was produced. Mr. Hender- 
son_might have made his point more telling with such 
aivedleati although his reference to “ Elijah” as not so 
old by a year as “ l'annbduser,” nor by three as “The 
Fiying Dutchman,” is in line with these. 

There seems to be little doubt of the further “ endurance 
of Wagner’s works” by the public which has endured 
“Tannbaduser” since 1845. 

Mr. Krehbiel is a critic whose honest, painstaking work 
it is impossible not to respect. He has read much that 
relates to the subject of this book, for there is evidence 
that Mr. Krehbiel has made extensive studies in the very 
wide field of German Wagner literature. Indeed, it is 
one of the faults of Mr. Krehbiel’s book, as it is of his 
‘criticisms in the * Tribune,” that he too often allows the 
results of his reading to take the place of original thought. 
His work is a mirror in which (very pleasantly, however) 
the work of many foreign thinkers on the Wagnerian 
music-drama is reflected. One of these thinkers—the chief 
one, to the mind of the writer of this review—was Wagner 
himself. Like Wagner, Mr. Krehbiel goes back, in tracing 
the origin of the music-drama, to the Greek theater, and 
also to the music drama of the Florentine reformers of the 
seventeenth century, who he d the same theory as Wagner 
—that music should faithfully reproduce the spirit of the 
words to which it is written. Whoever is interested in this 
highly important phase of musical development will find 
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it very ably treated in Rockstro’s article on the Opera, in 
Grove’s Dictionary. 

Mr. Krehbiel’s general discussion of leading motives, or 
typical phrases, as he calls them (/eit-motifen they are called 
in German, and leading motives will probably remain the 
most acceptable translation), is capital, and is enforced by 
several admirably selected examples. He points out that 
leading motives are musical symbols, not labels, and illus- 
trates their dramatic value by showing how the merry call 
which Siegfried, in the music drama of that title, blows 
upon his horn is, in the “ Dusk of the Gods,” transformed 
into the stately measures which are heard when Siegfried 
sets out in quest of adventure, and finally swells to a 
thrilling paean at the climax of the Death March, 

This general discussion of Wagnerian methods is followed 
by analyses of Wagner’s music-dramas. Herein Mr. Krehbiel 
quotes some of the principal leading motives, and though 
he does not give them their generally accepted titles, he 
paraphrases these in describing their characteristics. Mr. 
Krehbiel has made careful investigations into the sources 
from which Wagner drew the material for his plots, and 
has, after the manner of a German monographist, charged 
his chapters on the music-dramas with an almost embar- 
rassing amount of such matter. Most interesting, how- 
ever, is his account of the old Mastersingers, and his quo- 
tation from a poem written by the veritable Hans Sachs 
and set to music by the veritable Pogner. It would per- 
haps have been even more interesting had Mr. Krehbiel 
quoted from Wagenseil’s book on the Mastersingers, from 
which he evidently gathered much of his material, the two 
master-tones on which Wagner built two of the most im- 
portant motives in his music-drama—the Mastersingers’ 
March and the Art Brotherhood. 

Despite its shortcomings, however, Mr. Krehbiel’s book 
is a valuable contribution to the Wagnerian literature. 


* 


Two Volumes on Social Democracy 


The Scribners have imported two inexpensive volumes 
upon * Social Democracy,” which we heartily recommend 
to every one who is thinking and speaking upon social and 
economic reforms. The title of one of these volumes is 
“The Impossibility of Social Democracy ;” the title of the 
other might be “ The Possibility of Social Democracy.” 
The first is by Dr. Schaffle, the author of “ The Quint- 
essence of Socialism.” The author’s former work did more 
to make the cultured classes comprehend Socialism than 
any book ever published in Germany. The manner in 
which he showed that the competitive régime was destroy- 
ing itself, inasmuch as great firms were destroying little 
firms, corporations displacing both, and combinations dis- 
placing or embracing all, indicated that Dr. Schaffle 
regarded the State control of industry as reasonable and 
almost inevitable. The title of the present volume indi- 
cates a purpose to undo some of the socialistic effects of 
his earlier work, yet we find that he has remained true to 
the most important principles which make for the equaliz- 
ing of social opportunities. He advocates an income tax 
which shall reach the rich, instead of the tariff taxes which 
fail upon the necessities of the poor; urges that oppor- 
tunities for the highest education be given to the children 
of the poor as well as the children of the well todo; de- 
mands that inheritances be taxed, in order that the in- 
equalities of distribution may grow less instead of more 
from generation to generation; and, finally, urges that the 
Church take hold of the labor question and set as high a 
standard of social duty as it has set of individual duty. 

The other volume, by J. G. Goddard, is entitled “ Pov- 
erty: Its Genesis and Exodus.” The author has thorough 
scholarship and a deeply religious faith in the outcome of 
our social struggles. He begins by showing that the in- 
come of Great Britain averages $800 per family, and yet 
one person in five in London dies a pauper, and the great 
mass of those who are not paupers are debarred from any 
participation in the comforts and the higher civilization of 
our century. For the changing of these conditions he 
does not rely entirely upon the change of physical environ- 
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ment. He insists that the nation’s drink bill must be cut 
down to next to nothing, as one of the first steps toward 
bettering the physical condition of the poor, as well as 
raising their moral and intellectual condition. He be- 
lieves, however, that moral movements must express them- 
selves in legislation which shall provide for the health of 
the community, limit the hours of labor, increase the taxa- 
tion of land values, make the income tax and the inherit- 
ance tax progressive, and extend industrial collectivism, 
so that national monopolies shall be managed by the pub- 
lic for the public. The volume is a thoroughly encourag- 
ing one, and when the reader has followed the author’s 
review of the manner in which the Liberals have accepted 
the progressive programme, and the Tories themselves are 
making one concession after another in order to retain 
power, he is ready for the author’s conclusion that we are 
“‘marching forward to the promised land.” ‘ We may not 
reach it,” he says. “Our children may not reach it; but 
they shall start with all the energy of youth from the spot 
where our pilgrimage ends; and so with their children, 
until the earthly paradise is won. And for us and for 
them, and for all who bear the heat and burden of the 
march, there are Pisgah heights around which blow cool, 
refreshing breezes, and from which is obtained a glorious 
vision of the Canaan beyond.” 

Makers of Modern Thought, by David Nasmith, Q.C. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, New York; 2 Vols.), ought perhaps to have been 
entitled Materials of Modern Thought, for it is in the maina 
compilation from the writings of thiakers from Roger Bacon to 
Sir Isaac Newton, accompanied with a brief biographical sketch 
of each. Dante, Petrarca, Boccaccio, Wiclif, Chaucer, Huss, 
Caxton, Columbus, are passed over cursorily. There are cita- 
tions from Machiavelli’s “ Prince,” from Luther’s sayings, from 
Rabelais’s “ Gargantua,” from Montaigne’s “ Essays,” a full 
life of Loyola and a sketch of Tycho Brahe, an abstract of 
the “ Novum Organum,” and of Grotius’s “De Jure Belli et 
Pacis.” This makes up the principal part of the first volume. 
The second volume includes copious extracts from Hobbes’s 
“ Leviathan,” Descartes’s “ Discourse on Method,” Spinoza’s 
“Ethics,” Locke’s “ Essay on the Human Understanding,” and 
a long biographical sketch of Sir Isaac Newton. We mention 
the contents of these volumes because their value lies chiefly in 
the material which Mr. Nasmith has here brought together in 
order to afford a rational view of the growth of human knowl- 
edge during the last five centuries. For the rest, the work is 
not strongly characterized by original thinking or by philosophic 
eneralizatioas. 


Dr. Gunsaulus is a man of brilliant ability, of notable versa- 
tility and great industry. He is one of the foremost preachers 
in the West; he has written a striking novel, and he has also 
written verse which reveals imagination of a high order. His 
latest venture into this field is a long poem which finds its sub- 
ject in Phidias, and which fills large space in a very attractive 
volume, Phidias and Other Poems. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago.) Dr. Gunsaulus has made his poem the vehicle for 
conveying a profound truth and for teaching a high spiritual 
lesson, but his idea has been so clothed with beauty by his 
imagination that his poem does not make the mistake of being a 
sermon. Accepting the consensus of opinion in the antique 
world that the art of Phidias was as nearly perfect as any human 
art could be, and that his statue of Zeus was the supreme achieve- 
ment of man on the side of art, “ the sight of which banished all 
care and pain,’ Dr. Gunsaulus, with imaginative fervor andon a 
high spiritual plane, demonstrates the possibility of comprehend- 
ing God by approaching him through Nature. 


Dr. David O. Mears’s Oberlin Lectures of 1892, The Pulpit 
and the Pews, are full of good sense and shrewdness. Dr. 
Mears is quite right in thinking that, if powers antagonistic to 
the pulpit have arisen, the pulpit has been at fault. Yes, but 
there is another side. “ Pa,” said the small boy, “when they 
installa minister, do they put him in a barn and feed him hay ?” 
“No, my son; they hitch him up to a church and expect him to 
draw it alone.” The secret of Mr. Spurgeon’s great work was 
that the pews did a work, and a large work. Unless the minis- 
try of the laity is exercised, even Boanergis could not keep a 
church from death of inanition. (E. J. Goodrich, Oberlia, O.) 


The theological and religious teachers of the day fall short of 
holding the doctrine of the Holy Ghost in any actual way. In 
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vain they try to preach this element of doctrine in a real and 
ethical manner. The personality of the Holy Ghost is not gen- 
erally realized except as an opinion. Zhe Gospel of the Holy 
Spirit, by S. W. Pratt (A. D. F. Randolph, New York), we took 
up with the hope that in it we should find the personality of the 
Holy Spirit focused out as clearly as that of the Eternal Father 
and that of Jesus Christ. We were disappointed. What Mr. 
Pratt says is all true, but it needs to be applied, to be made eth- 
ical, and to be clearly differentiated from the work of the Father 
and of the Son. We are far from intending to deny the ortho- 
dox doctrine, but we need some book which, more than St. 
Basil’s.or Hare’s or Cardinal Manning’s, will depolarize the 
dogma of the Holy Ghost. 


Readers who take up Walter Crane’s Claims of Decorative 
Art with the expectation of learning much about the principles 
of design will be disappointed. His chapters treat rather of the 
political and economic aspects of industry and craftsmanship. 
He deplores deeply the degradation of the arts of design at the 
present day, and the chief remedy which he definitely proposes 
is to affix to works of design oe | industry, not the firm name 
alone, but the actual names of the contrivers and workmen, 
artisans, who produce it. Mr. Crane is also a Socialist in his 
way, and is able to give some reasons for that faith in him. 
Since Mr. Ruskin and Mr. Morris united art and political econ- 
omy, we accept the wedlock as indissoluble, and listen to the 
vaticinations of the prophets of art with such serious attention 
as we can command. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston.) 


Primary Witness to the Truth of the Gospel. By Charles 
Wordsworth, D.D., D.C.L. (Longmans, Green & Co., New 
York.) The student should not expect to find in this volume an 
essay upon Christian evidences or apologetics adapted to clear 
away the intellectual difficulties of the day. These are only 
pious homilies of the Bishop of St. Andrew’s, which have been 
conceived in the heart rather than the head, and they point to 
the consistency and holiness of the Gospel characters as thus 
witnessing by their lives the truth of their message. The point 
is not without a force of its own. The volume closes with a 
portion of his episcopal charge on Higher Criticism, which is 
gentle in tone but distinctly conservative, arguing that Higher 
Criticism, being based on the Wolffian theory, is bound to be 
abandoned in due time. 


It might seem that Lord Randolph Churchill, M.P., is become 
concerned at the congestion of population inside the shore line 
of Great Britain, for he made an excursion to South Africa, and 
has come back and written a book named Men, Mines, and 
Animals in South Africa, in which he labors to set forth in 
alluring fashion the charms and profits of South African life. The 
substance of this work, which is marked by ponderous facetious- 
ness and determined effort to exhibit African life and venture in 
an inviting way, was furnished the English “ Daily Graphic ” first, 
in the form of letters. These in book form are profusely illus- 
trated, printed wellin England, and imprinted by D. Appleton & 
Co., of New York. 


Regeneration. By George Nye Boardman, Professor of 
Systematic Theology in Chicago Theological Seminary. (F.H. 
Revell Company, New York.) Professor Boardman’s little book is 
a clearly expressed statement of the theory of the identity of con- 
version (as it is commonly understood) with regeneration. This 
change of heart, says the author, removes us from under the 
law; “it is that act of God by which he produces love in the 
heart of man.” ‘How the soul is delivered from itself and 
brought into this state of communion with God in Christ 
is not revealed.” This doctrine might easily be pressed 
to mischievous results, as, in fact, it has been. We believe 
in a less mystical meaning of the new birth as taught by our 
Lord. 


Archdeacon Farrar’s volume of Sermons on Zhe Voice from 
Sinai, the Eternal Basis of the Moral Law, comes to us from 
T. Whittaker, of this city. Dr. Farrar’s style is too well known 
to call for comment. These sermons are in his best vein and 
upon a subject of primary interest to all—the Ten Commandments. 
If at any time Dr. Farrar is a son of thunder, it is when he is 
preaching on moral questions. These sermons excited wide- 
spread interest among young men and laboring classes in Lon- 
don at the time of their delivery, and we wish they might on this 
side the water also. 


Dr. J. M. Stifler’s /utroduction to the Study of the Acts of 
the Apostles is a plain account of the contents of the Acts. 
Minor points are heeded only in so far as they affect the general 
interpretation. It seems the intention of the book to be for pop- 
ular use, because notes, references, technical terms, and the 
Greek text are all rigorously excluded. Dr. Stifler is a some- 
what conservative theologian and Biblical student, and his work 
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will be found orthodox beyond question. We regard this quiet 
paraphrase as edifying, and illuminative at points. (Fleming 
H. Revell Company, New York.) 


Columbus and his companions are destined to be served up 
in fiction many, many times beforejthis year of grace has passed. 
We have already noted four or five such stories; heré is 
another, Diego Pinzon, in which the hero is a boy relative of 
Martin Pinzon, Columbus’s lieutenant, and makes with him the 
famous voyage. It is an attractive story for lads, the historical 
part being well subordinated to accounts of adventure. John 
R. Coryell is the author. (Harper & Brothers, New York.) 


Among the books upon things not generally known, and curi- 
ous questions answered, Albert P. Southwick’s Wisps of Wit 
and Wisdom is worthy to hold a high rank, although itis a little 
book. The superior worth of the book lies in that it answers 
questions usually left unanswered in many books of this class. It 
is, therefore, a welcome contribution to the Notes and Queries 
literature. (A. Lovell & Co., New York.) 


* 


The Magazines 


The Fourth of July, 1776, is given the place of honor in the 
July Harper's Magazine, in which Mr. Deshler tells “ How the 
Declaration was Received in the Old Thirteen,” while Mr. 
Howard Pyle illustrates, not only the celebrations of the great 
event, but the manners, dress, and spirit of the times, in the 
accompanying pictures. The illustration of this number is, 
indeed, excellent throughout; Mr. Abbey’s drawings for “ All’s 
Well that Ends Well” are perhaps the best he has given us 
in this series. Mr. Andrew Lang remarks of the play itself 
that none of Shakespeare’s dramas “contains so many pages 
that appear to be corrupt; none so rich in the unintelligible ; 
none so open to conjectural emendation.” Mr. Brander 
Matthews is both acute and humorous in his remarks on 
“ American Spelling,” and the inconsistencies of the English 
critics who deride it. Mr. Lowell’s paper on Marlowe is one of 
the finest pieces of strictly literary work he has left us; Mar- 
lowe was, it seems, the first of the Elizabethan dramatists to 
seriously attract Lowell’s study—*the first man of genius | 
had ever known, and he naturally bewitched me.” A graphic 
hunting sketch is that in which Mr. R. Caton Woodville, the 
artist, describes the great “Capture of Wild Elephants ” 
when the late Prince Albert visited India; there are many pic- 
tures by the author. Mr. Poultney Bigelow’s talk about “ The 
Czar’s Western Frontier” has some startling facts about per- 
secution of the unorthodox sects and their rapid growth ; the 
Stunilists alone, he says, have grown from 1,000 to 250,000 in 
twenty years, and “ are doing more to revolutionize Russia than 
the Nihilists.” A short story by John Heard, Jr., and a poem 
by Mr. Aldrich are among the best of the lighter features. 

In the Century there is nothing more readable than Dr. Charles 
Waldstein’s account of the finding of the grave of Aristotle, 
as he believes it to be; and this not so much from its archzo- 
logical importance as from its interest as a tale of treasure-hunt 
and exciting adventure. The leading illustrated article deals 
with the French landscape painter Daubigny, and is richly 
illustrated with reproductions of his paintings, portraits, etc. 
In the Columbus series the great Spanish statesman Emilio 
Castelar writes of the discoverer’s hard struggle in “ Winning the 
Favor of Ferdinand and Isabella.” A carefully prepared and 
profusely illustrated paper on “ The Architecture of the World’s 
Columbian Exhibition ” is furnished by Mr. Henry Van Brunt. 
There are several short stories and many poems, but little of 
value in either department. Dr. S. Weir Mitchell’s “ Charac- 
teristics” and Kipling and Balestier’s “ Naulahka” come to 
an end. 

In Scribner's Magazine Joseph Kirkland, the writer of some 
original and odd Western stories, writes of Chicago in the 
“Poor in Our Great Cities” series. He believes that if vice 
and thriftlessness were eliminated there would be no real suffer- 
ing from poverty; the work of such agencies for good as Hull 
House, the Waifs’ Mission, and Liberty Bell are described in a 
lively way. The most attractive article from the art point of 
view is that on Ravenna by E. H. and E. W. Blashfield. The 
‘* Historic Moment” for this month is that of the resumption of 
specie payment, and the crisis is described by E. K. Upton, 
ex-Assistant Secretary of the Treasury. Mr. Stevenson's serial, 
“The Wrecker,” comes to an end, and the mystery is solved 
in a revolting incident of crime and bloodshedding. A poem 
by Aldrich, a bright short story by a new writer (we believe), 
a talk about fly-fishing by Leroy M. Yale, are some of the other 
features of the month. 

The Atlantic Monthly for July is hardly as readable as its 
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number immediately preceding, but has abundance of literary, 
political, and historical papers of real importance and suggest- 
iveness. Prominent among these are Mr. E. G. Mason’s care- 
ful study of Chicago’s merits and defects, Mr. E. G. Scott’s fair 
estimate of McClellan as soldier and as man, Miss Vida D. Scud- 
der’s elaborate paper on Shelley’s “ Prometheus Unbound,” Mr. 
Lafcadio Hearn’s charming talk about Japanese landscape 
gardening, and Mr. Bradford's clever essay on “ The American 


Idealist.” 


Literary Notes 


—Marion Harland’s book called “ The Story of Mary Wash- 
ington” will be brought out next winter by Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co. 

—Queen Victoria, it is said, has a book which is eighteen 
inches thick and weighs sixty-three pounds. It contains the 
Jubilee speeches and addresses. 

—Charles L. Webster & Co. will soon issue a work by R. L. 
Garner, entitled “The Speech of Monkeys.” Mr. Garner’s 
articles on this topic have been widely read and commented 
upon by scientific men both here and abroad. 

—A biography of Ethan Allen, by the late Henry Hall, the 
Vermont historian, will be issued at once by D. Appleton & Co., 
with the rather curious title, “The Robin Hood of Vermont.” 
Mr. Hall thinks that the character of Ethan Allen has been mis- 
represented. 

— Messrs. Macmillan & Co. announce the issue of a new and 
extensively revised edition of Mr. Bryce’s “ American Common- 
wealth.” It is to be expected that this new edition will take 
notice of the many important changes which have taken place 
since the work was first issued. It is to be copyrighted in 
America. 

—The centenary of the birth of the poet Shelley, on August 
4, will be celebrated in various ways in London, and also at 
Field Palace, near Horsham, England, where he was born. It 
will be curious, remarks one critic, to discover whether Oxford, 
from whose cloisters the poet was expelled in 1811, will do any- 
thing in memory of one of the most distinguished of her sons. 

—The last six numbers of the “ Portfolio,” constituting the 
first half of the current volume, lie before us. This periodical 
is especially rich in etchings, and has, indeed, done much to 
develop a taste for that form of art. Apart from the etching 
there are some especially notable sketches of animal life, as the 
“ Greyhounds,” in No. 27, the studies of the lions and lionesses, 
and the cruel tragedy, “ Midnight Assassins.” More to our 
taste are the contributions to the gallery of architecture, in some 
church views, both interior and exterior, especially in the series 
of articles on the “ Inns of Court.” “ The Magazine of Art” 
is less professional and technical, and more popular. It con- 
tains few if any art specimens equal to the best in the “ Port- 
folio,” but it includes much a wider range. The July number 
may be taken as a fair sample, with its illustrated article on 
the Royal Academy for 1892, its lecture on Scenic Art, with its 
curious illustration of the different effects produced on the same 
scene in different lights or witnessed from different points in 
the house, its account of Jules Bastien-Lepage, the young 
French master in modern realistic art, and its striking travel 
article on Cracow and its art treasures, a city visited by a com- 
paratively small number of American tourists. 


Books Received 


CLARK W. BRYAN & CO., SPRINGFIELD 
Atkinson, Edward. The Science of Nutrition. 
Sweeney, Jno. R., William J. Kirkpatrick, and H. L. Gilmour (editors). Win- 
ning Songs. 
° LAWYERS’ CO-OPERATIVE PUBLISHING CO., ROCHESTER 
Harris, George E. Sunday Laws. $3.50. 
LEE & SHEPARD, BOSTON 
Nevins, Winfield S. Witchcraft in Salem Village in 1692. $1.25. 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO., PHILADELPHIA 
Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Vol. 1X. (New Edition). $3. 
ROBERTS BROS., BOSTON 
Bates, Arlo. Toldinthe Gate. $1.25. 
Hall, Gertrude. Far from To-day. i 
Austen, Jane. Mansfield Park. Vols. I. and II. $2.50. 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 
Frost, A. B. The Bull Calf, and Other Tales. $1. 
Keary, C. F. Norway and the Norwegians. $1.50. 
Stevenson, Robert Louis, and Lloyd Osbourne. [he Wrecker. $1.25. 
Gouin, Frangois. The Art of Teaching and Studying Languages. Translated 
by Howard Swan and Victor Bétis. (Imported.) $2.25. 
Wendt, Hans Hinrich, D.D. The Teaching of Jesus. Translated by Rev. 
John Wilson. Vol. 1. $2.50. 
UNITED STATES BOOK CO., NEW YORK 
Heine, Heinrich. Ggrmany. Translated by Charles G. Leland. Vols. I. and 


Il. $3. 
Balestier, Wolcott. The Average Woman. $1.25. 
UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE, BOSTON 
Hanson, J. W. A Pocket Cyclopedia. 
jour D. WATTLES, PHILADELPHIA 
Trumbull, Chaplain H. Clay. The Knightly Soldier. 


— 
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Wellesley’s Commencement 
By Annie Isabel Willis 


Commencement week at Wellesley Col- 
lege was a succession of bright days, each 
one fairer and fuller of attraction than the 
last. It began Friday, June 17, with a 
concert and garden party, the latter being 
interrupted by a shower that sent the 
guests for refuge into the big Farnsworth 
Art Building, but did not disturb in the 
least the enjoyment. That was the first 
and only damper to a perfect Commence- 
ment season. 

Saturday night President Helen A. 
Shafer gave her annual reception to the 
Senior Class and their friends, at Norum- 
bega Cottage, where her rooms are. Nor- 
umbega is miscalled, however, for no cot- 
tage could have held the stream of guests 
that poured into its spacious entrance-hall 
and through its parlors to the President’s 
reception-room, where she, with Mrs. 
Pauline A. Durant, the wife of Wellesley’s 
founder, and one of its most ardent sup- 
porters, was receiving. 

Sunday the baccalaureate sermon was 
preached by Bishop Foss, of the Mcthod- 
ist Episcopal Church, from 1 Jobn v., 20: 
“Atd we know that the Son of God is 
come, and hath given us an understand- 
ing, that we may know him that is true, 
and we are in him that is true, even in his 
Son Jesus Christ.” His impressive words 
will lioger long in many memories. 

For some years there has been, on oc- 
casional Sunday nights, besides the usual 
chapel service, a service of soog which the 
girls named “vespers.” There was one 
on baccalaureate Sunday—-a very beautiful 
one, with some singing by the college glee 
club, solos, and the music of the great 
organ, which is so sweet that the postludes 
never get the people out of the chapel. 
Everybody stays until the last note, and 
then goes out in silence. And that quiet 
evening—the last Sunday night for many 
of the students—was not different from 
the rest. 

Monday evening there was an orchestral 
concert, not less inspiring than the other 
good things had been. The Commence- 
ment conert is the last of a brilliant series 
offered once every two or three weeks 
during the winter, and an effort is made to 
have the best available talent. It was a 
warm evening, but the chapel was well 
filled, and, the big doors being open, many 
were taking their ease in chairs in the hall- 
ways outside. On the broad stairways, 
also, were groups of people, and this sight, 
more than anything else, showed the de- 
lightful terdency toward informality that 
exists at the College. There is enough 
formality for all purposes of dignity, but it 
is not so rigid that there is no room for 
its opposite. 

Then the last day came—the great day, 
Tuesday, June 21. It was warm, but the 
seniors fluted about in their caps and 
gowns, probably because, as they were not 
to be worn at the exercises, it would be 
the last chance to don them. It is a pity 
that these charming costumes are not in 
some way more common for girls, though 
general use might destroy their effect. 
Certain it is that, although they make col- 
lege men look fine and dignified, they have 
a most bewitching effect when put on girls, 
and transform even the prettiest, not to 
mention the plainest. 

There was suppressed excitement at 
College Hall all the morning. Two men 
with cut flowers did a driving business on 
the marble pavement of the first floor cen- 
ter halls. Strangers and alumnz were 
constantly arriving. The College offices 
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were filled with busy people, and in the 
few intervals of quiet could be heard the 
ticking of the big clock and the shrill tele- 
phone call. 

Long before three o’clock people began 
to fill the chapel, many of whose seats, 
partitioned off with white ribbon, were re- 
served for graduates and alumnz. The 
space left seemed pitifully small. Why 
does not some liberal-minded person of 
means see how very crowded the Wellesley 
chapel is, and realize that a now empty 
hill, beautifully set, and significantly named 
Chapel Hill, is waiting to be crowned with 
a spacious edifice ? 

“Our capacity for immortality is a ca- 
pacity and a demand for endless educa- 
tion.” From these words, uttered by the 
Rev. Philip Stafford Moxom almost in the 
beginning of the Commencement address, 
uotil his closing sentence, the audience 
was held spellbound. The scene was mem- 
orable. The rear of the platform was 
crowded by the Beethoven Singing So- 
ciety of the College, seated in tiers. In 
front of them were the Trustees—of whom 
Dr. Alexander McKenzie, of Cambridge, 
is the President—and the heads of de- 
partments. Among the number were Mrs. 
H. B. Goodwin, of Boston, the venerable 
Dr. S. F. Smith, author of our National 
hymn, and Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, 
ex-President of the College. Mr. Moxom 
sat in front, near President Shafer. The 
graduates, one hundred and _ nineteen 
strong, their friends, and some of the alum- 
nz, completed the audience that stretched 
away under the galleries and into the dark- 
est, warmest corners of the place. 

Mr. Moxom’s address was brilliant, epi- 
grammatic, and inspiring. He proved that 
the immediate use of education is e¢ff- 
ciency in service, and the ultimate end is 
fullness of being. He showed that the true 
estimate of success is vastly different from 
the usual estimate. His sentences crystal- 
lized themselves in the memory of his 
hearers as the sight of beautiful pictures 
does. “The present is space for work. 
Action gives the soul fiber. Service that 
pours itself into the mold of this fleeting 
moment has in it an element of perma- 
nence, for it achieves the good that is 
needed now, and nothing good is ever lost.” 
“ The business of life is not only to do, but 
to become; therefore the true, ultimate 
end of education is fullness of being.” “A 
human soul is meant to be more than 
thinker and doer. Life is not a mere suc- 
cession of exercises and achievements. It 
is the attainment and realization of the 
eternally true, beautiful, and good as ele- 
ments of experience, as qualities of char- 
acter, as the very substance of the soul's 
thought and feeling.” “ Knowledge held 
as instrumental to action is not so high as 
knowledge which has become a power of 
consciousness. Truth has its ultimate ex- 
pression in personality.” “ The business 
of life is service; the crown of life is 
being.” 

No higher keynote was ever struck at a 
similar occasion. It all fitted in with the 
fine day, the solemn place, the listening 
graduates, and the earnest, loving faces 
around them. With the last-quoted sentence 
the address was completed. Four mas- 
ter’s degrees and one hundred and nineteen 
bachelor’s degrees were conferred; there 
was more music, and an impressive bene- 
diction by Dr. Smith; then those who held 
proper tickets drifted toward the dining- 
hall. It did not take long to eat, but the 
feast of reason lasted until after dark, 
with speeches by President Shafer, Dr. 
McKenzie, Dr. Griffis, of Boston, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Mrs. Lucy Stone, 
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Professor Katherine Lee Bates, and the 


Rev. Mason North, of New York City. 


Mr. Edward Hale Abbott, of Boston, who, 
with Bishop Phillips Brooks, had just 
been elected a Trustee of the College, was 
there, though the latter was unable to be 
present. The acquisition of these strong 
helpers, by the way, was one of the mem- 
orable events of this Commencement sea- 
son, as was the gift of $20,000, collected 
by the Trustees and alumnz, to clear the 
debt on Norumbega Cottage. 

President Shafer’s speech was a look 
backward and a look forward, disclosing 
much advancement, but the existence of 
great needs. She then introduced the 
speakers, and every one of them had 
something to say that was worth listening 
to. Mrs. Lucy Stone, a graduate of Ober- 
lin’s class of '47, with the stories of the 
difficulties she and her college friends had 
undergone for the sake of becoming those 
then strange beings, college-bred women, 
was a touching volume of history, read 
with eager interest and rapt attention by 
the white-robed, happy graduates whose 
path to learning has been not one-hundredth 
part as thorny as hers. 

The wise and witty speeches over, the 
guests found their way to the center halls, 
where an orchestra was discoursing allur- 
ing music. For several hours the place 
presented a fairylike scene indoors and 
out, and then all was over. All over, did 
I say? But no. As Mr. Moxom put it, 
“ There is a fine fitness in the term com- 
mencement,” so for at least sixscore souls 
there it had only just begun. 


Correspondence 


The Wyoming “Rustler” War 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Christian Union enjoys a_ well- 
merited reputation for fairness and impar- 
tiality. There is no tribunal to which I 
would appeal with more confidence in a 
just cause. It is therefore a source of 
congratulation to those who, like myself, 


believe that the cattlemen of Wyoming are . 


suffering at the hands of outlaws and 
thieves that The Christian Union is will- 
ing to suspend judgment until the facts 
are well established and both sides have 
had a full hearing. 

The letter from Buffalo, Wyoming, pub- 
lished in your issue of the 25th inst., at- 
tacks the cattlemen, defends the “ rustlers,” 
and takes exception to some of the state- 
ments contained in your Outlook for May 
28. Your correspondent makes several 
assertions which, although “ important if 
true,” may be readily disproved. 

In the first place, he refers to “ barons 
who have grown rich through their cattle 
interests, and are unwilling to give up their 
free occupancy of Government land to 
actual setilers.” Asa matter of fact, every 
one engaged in the cattle business during 
the last six years has lost heavily, and, so 
far from being unwilling to give up Gov- 
ernment land as cattle ranges, the “ barons” 
have been availing themselves of every 
opportunity to dispose of their interes 
and leave the country. . 

Many tattlemen have, in the past, in- 
terested themselves in irrigation schemes, 
the success of which depended upon im- 
migration and the settling up of Wyoming 
lands. Two of the cattlemen now held at 
Fort Russell—W. C. Irvine and C. A. 
Campbell—are heavily interested in irriga- 
tion enterprises, and cannot, therefore, be 
classed among the enemies of actual set- 
tlers. The stockmen of Wyoming are 
not willing to sacrifice the little that re- 
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mains to them to a band of marauders 
who have managed, in consequence of the 
demoralization of the cattle business, to get 
control of the country by violence and in- 
timidation. 
have caused serious losses, and now the 
“rustlers ” threaten to complete the ruin 
of a once flourishing industry—the main- 
stay of Wyoming. 

Your correspondent questions the truth- 
fulness of the statement that the “ county 
authorities are powerless to protect the cat- 
tle-owners, and that the Sheriff of Johnson 
County is himself a rustler.” Judge Sau- 
fley, while holding court in Johnson County 
not long ago, was constrained to use the 
following language : 

“ Each of these four men who have been 
tried is guilty of the crime charged, and it 
has been as clearly proved as in any case 
that has ever come within my knowledge, 
and yet the jury has in each case set the 
prisoner free. I consequently refuse to 
go on with these cases. It may just as well 
be understood that there is no protection 
for property in Johnson County.” 

Judge Scott, of Converse County, ad- 
dressed the prisoner, in one of the cases 
tried before him, in the following words : 

“ You are discharged, but you go out of 
this court with the moral, if not the actual, 
guilt of the action [cattle-stealing] resting 
upon you.” 

The writer can testify that six cattle- 
thieves were once arrested and brought to 
Cheyenne for trial, at an expense to the 
Stock-Growers’ Association of several 
‘thousand dollars. Although the evidence 
was conclusive against them, only two of 
them were convicted. The lawyer for the 
defense, who is now a resident of Chey- 
enne, admitted to the writer that the pris- 
oners were, without doubt, guilty of the 
crimes charged against them, but that the 
popular prejudice against the Association 
was so deeply rooted that it would be im- 
possible to convict any cattle thief prose- 
cuted by it. Your correspondent argues 
that Sheriff Angus “cannot have rustled 
to much purpose, as he owns but one cow.” 
As matters goin Wyoming, it seems strange 
that Angus should have taken the trouble 
to purchase even ome cow, as most of the 
“rustlers ” manage to brand a lot of calves 
every spring without owning any cows. 
That Angus bears the general reputation 
of being a “rustler” is a fact well known 
to every well-informed citizen of Johnson 
County. 

In support of the statement that the 
“lives of cattlemen have been threatened, 
and that they have been forbidden to look 
after their interests,” I can state that as 
soon as the cattlemen are given a hearing 
it will be established, by the testimony of 
reputable witnesses, that the lives of the 
prominent cattle-owners in Johnson County 
have been threatened. In answer to the 
assertion that “not a cattleman, nor an 
agent of one, has been killed in Wyoming,” 
it is only necessary to state that George B. 
Henderson, range manager for Clay & 
Forrest, was shot down in cold blood by a 
horse-thief—a discharged cowboy—in 
Sweetwater County less than two years 
ago. 

The authorities of Johnson County re- 
cently published a letter to the stock- 
owners of the country, guaranteeing pro- 
tection to property and the lives of all 
reputable and trustworthy representatives 
of owners who might be sent into the coun- 
try to look after their interests, and giving 
public assurance that peace and quiet, law 
and order, prevailed. Acting upon this 
official assurance, Mr. H. A. Blair sent 
George A. Wellman into Johnson County 
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to look after his cattle during the absence 
of his old foreman, who is now confined at 
Fort Russell. As a means of protection, 
Wellman was appointed a Deputy United 
States Marshal. He had not been in 
Johnson County two days before he was 
shot in the back and killed while going 
into Buffalo. Others, it is feared, have 
shared his fate. 

Charles Carter, for many years a fore- 
man for Mr. J. H. Winn, was employed 
this spring by Dr. Harris to take charge 
of his interests. Carter had not been in 
the country for months, and had not taken 
any part in the recent disturbances there. 
He was allowed to remain in Buffalo one 
day, and was then warned to leave under 
penalty of death. The ranches of Mr. 
Fred Hesse and Mr. Frank Canton, both 
residents of Johnson County, have recently 
been completely dismantled and destroyed 
by the “rustlers.” Armed men have vis- 
ited the ranch of H. B. Ijams, the Secre- 
tary of the State Live-Stock Commission, 
demanded the keys of his trunks and 
desks, and rifled his papers and personal 
effects. Inthe absence of the foreman 
they vilified and abused his unprotected 
wife to such an extent that the whole 
family have since left the country in fear 
of their lives. In a letter recently received 
from a prominent citizen of Wyoming, the 
following words occur : 

“ These are a few of the many incidents 
that go to show a well-settled determina- 
tion on the part of the desperadoes and 
thieves to kill or drive out of the country 
all who are not, in sympathy with them. 
They are rapidly being reinforced by 
others of their kind from Idaho, Nevada, 
Montana, western Nebraska, and as far 
south as the Indian Territory and Texas. 
They have, apparently, complete control 
of sevéral counties, and the cattlemen 
can hardly be blamed for taking matters 
into their own hands.” 

To any one who is familiar with the ex- 
periences through which the cattlemen 
have passed during the last six or eight 
years—with the efforts that have been 
made, the money that has been spent, in 
vain for the protection of their property— 
a final resort to violence, however deplor- 
able, cannot appear strange. 

The two men, Ray and Champion, to 
whom your correspondent refers, were at 
one time employed by the cattle company 
in which the writer is interested. They 
were experienced and useful cowboys, but 
thev were unable to resist the temptation 
to steal unprotected cattle on the range. 
They subsequently became the most dar- 
ing and unscrupulous of the “ rustlers.” 

Possibly some of the details criticised 
by your correspondent may not have been 
correctly stated in the Outlook of May 28, 
but in matters of this kind we can only 
hope to arrive at general conclusions, and 
approximately to ascertain the truth from 
a mass of conflicting testimony. There 
probably are unscrupulous, dishonest, and 
violent men among the stock-owners in 
Wyoming, but as a whole they represent 
the best elements of the State. They are 
the property-owners and taxpayers, and are 
by self-interest enlisted on the side of law 
and order. If they have committed vio- 
lent and unlawful acts, it has been because, 
after years of patient waiting, they have 
seen no escape from injustice and ruin ex- 
cept in self-protection. 

The authorities of the State are as pow- 
erless as those of the county to protect the 
lives of the men now confined at Fort 
Russell, and every citizen who values the 
privileges granted to him by the Constitu- 


tion of the United States should be willing 
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that the lives of the cattlemen should be 
protected by United States troops until a 
full hearing of the whole case can be had be- 
fore a disinterested tribunal. It is for that 
reason that any unprejudiced man will 
fully indorse the position taken by The 
Christian Union, “ that it is the duty of 
the President to obtain by an impartial in- 
vestigation a knowledge of the facts in the 
case, and direct the course of the United 
States officials accordingly.” 

Your correspondent criticises the action 
of the United States troops in relieving 
the cattlemen from their perlous position 
at the T. A. Ranch, where they were sur- 
rounded by a band of armed and infuriated 
men, whose passions had been aroused by 
the killing of their companions, Ray and 
Champion, and who, although led by Sheriff 
Angus, and presumably composing a Sher- 
iff's posse, might have allowed the cattle- 
men to be lynched, and thought they were 
simply ridding the country of “ invaders ” 
and “ assassins,” as they are pleased to call 
the stockmen. He also finds fault with 
Governor Barber for keeping the cattle- 
men under the protection of the United 
States troops until they can be impartially 
and dispassionately tried. In my judg- 
ment, when the facts are all known, the 
action of President Harrison and of Gov- 
ernor Barber will be heartily commended 
by every one who values law and order 
and appreciates fair play. The officers of 
the United States Army on the plains are 
a level-headed set of men; they under- 
stand the country and the prople, and fully 
appreciate the situation. It would be well 
for all concerned if martial law were to be 
proclaimed until such a time as order is 
finally restored. The militia of Wyoming 
is utterly inadequate to preserve the peace 
throughout the range country. Four or 
five companies of raw militia, consisting of 
thirty or forty men each, cannot protect 
life and property over a country larger 
than all New England. 

I feel that I may still call myself a 
“cattleman.” For many years my home 
was in Wyoming. My interésts are still 
there. I know intimately the men who 
are in confinement at Fort Russell. The 
history of the troubles between the cattle- 
men and the rustlers is thoroughly familiar 
to me. Some of the citizens of Buffalo 
are personal friends of mine, and I believe 
I can speak with a thorough knowled ge of 
the conditions that affect this entire ques- 
tion. In my judgment, there are but two 
solutions of the problem—the powerful 
arm of the general Government must 
restore and keep the peace, or a condition 
of anarchy and civil war must prevail in 
Wyoming, for years to come, that will 
cost many lives and lead to the wanton 
destruction of much valuable property. 

Respectfully, 
_TuHos. B. ADAMS. 
New York City. 

With this letter from a correspondent 
of the highest character and intelligence, 
which gives the stockmen’s side of the 
dispute, we must close the discussion for 
the present. We shall have something 
further to say about the matter when we 
have obtained some further facts which 
will explain fully the origin of the trouble. 
—THE EDITORS. 


—Victor Hugo records in his notes that 
when he was in Brussels he refused to visit 
the battle-field of Waterloo. To him it 
represented not only the triumph of Europe 
over France, but “the complete, absolute, 
startling, incontestable, and final sovereign 
triumph of mediocrity over genius.” 
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Outlook in Art 


The last exhibition and sale of pictures 
for the season was that given last month in 
aid of the Grant Monument Fund. It 
was undertaken by Mr. Bierstadt and 
other artists, and by friends of General 
Grant, but it was not a great success. It 
came at an unfortunate time, when the 
public had seen and bought all the pic- 
tures it wanted, and when many of the rich 
patrons were out of town. Mr. Bierstadt’s 
picture brought the highest price; the sum 
total was $3 440. 

Those New Yorkers who were brave 
enough to make the trip to Brooklyn in 
order to see Walter Crane’s exhibition of 
his work in the Art Institute there, appre- 
ciated what their own city had lost in not 
making it possible for the artist to show 
his collection here. It was a most inter- 
esting one. Mr. Crane has never been 
ranked by his admirers as a great artist, 
and he has never claimed it for himself. 
His least pleasing work is his oil paint- 
ing—his pictorial work, as he calls it in 
the catalogue. But as a skillful draughts- 
man working out the fancies of an imagi- 
nation rich in quaint conceits, humorous 
suggestions, and tender sentiment, he is 
unsurpassed. After seeing even a part of 
the 150 drawings and sketches shown, we 
wonder how one man’s fancy can summon 
up so many figures, scenes, and beauties of 
line, yet never repeat itself. The collec- 
tion showed work for black-and-white and 
colored illustration, most of it for chil- 
dren’s books—by which he is best known— 
designs for wall-papers, mosaics, and deco- 
rations, besides work in oils and water- 
colors, dealing with imaginative scenes and 
figures. He is also a poet, some of his 
illustrations being for his own writings, and 
with it all he is a conscientious worker. 
There was not a careless line or touch to 
be: seen anywhere, all his work, both 
sketchy and finished, showing earnest 
thought and labor. One leaves such an 
exhibition full of wonder, pleasure, and 
admiration. 

There is acorrespondence now going on 
between Mr. Marquand and a Norwegian 
nobleman, in which the latter offers to sell 
to the Metropolitan Museum a picture of 
Rubens, which he claims is the original 
“ Tribute Money.” The picture at the 
Louvre, long supposed to be the original, 
was proved to be a copy in 1816, since 
when that at the National Gallery in Lon- 
don has been held to be genuine. Now 
this Norwegian puts in a claim for his 
picture, which he says has been in his fam- 
ily since 1713, and was purchased as the 
original from the gallery of William of 
Orange. He asks that the picture be ex- 
amined by experts before it is brought to 
this country, and offers many proofs of its 
genuineness. The National Gallery will 
of course contest the claim, and an excit- 
ing struggle lies before the art critics if 
our Museum takes up the case, as it is to 
be hoped it will do. 

The artists of Boston have opened an 
exhibition of their work at the Boston Art 
Club, and will keep it open all summer, 
chiefly for the sake of the summer visitors. 
This is a very wise thing, for only those 
who have stayed in the large cities in the 
hot season know their dreariness when all 
libraries, galleries, and collections of inter- 
est show tightly closed doors on which 
hang the sign: “ Closed until September.” 

The same city has started what it calls 
a Public School Art League, the object of 
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which is to supply the public schools with 
works of art as an education for the chil- 
dren. This is a most excellent plan, as 
these children would probably not see the 
free exhibitions for the poor, which are now 
becoming a feature of all large cities, and 
thus are shut out from one source of good 
influence. 

Our own city has now open its first such 
exhibition; a loan collection of oils, water- 
colors, and black-and-white illustrations 
which the University Settlement has hung 
in two not very large rooms on Allen 
Street, near Grand. This is a poor but 
active, wide-awake neighborhood, and that 
the pictures appeal to just such people is 
shown by an attendance of over a thou- 
sand nightly. [A fuller description of this 
exhibition may be found in our last issue.— 
THE EpITORS ] Theroomsare open only 
during the evening, and will remain open 
during July. About a hundred pictures 
are hung, among them a Rubens, so called, 
a Daubigny, Corot, Cazin, J. G. Brown, 
Bierstadt, Winslow Homer, and several 
pieces of German work. Many of the 
pictures are old-fashioned, but they suit 
the people, which is the chief thing sought 
for. 

This movement is to be seen in all 
countries. The Church of England has 
committed herself to the cause of free 
galleries on Sunday through the action of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, the head 
of the Church. He followed up a sermon 
in favor of so doing by personally opening 
a loan exhibition of pictures at the East 
End of London. There have been several 
such exhibitions in the same neighbor- 
hood. In Paris, onthe first Sunday of the 
Salon of the Champs Elysées this year, 
40,000 people were there; 5,000 came in 
the morning and paid, 35,000 went in the 
afternoon and paid nothing. 

In this age of transition and experiment, 
which name the nineteenth century has 
gained for itself, not only the art of paint- 
ing is in a state of restlessness and eager 
effort in new directions, but sculpture has 
been touched by the same desire to try 
new paths. There is an echo of impres- 
sionism in the bolder, rougher touch inthe 
modeling, and experiments are trying in 
a new field—tthe coloring of the statues, 
which is now not very uncommon. One or 
more of the figures shown at the exhibi- 
tion of the American Artists were delicately 
colored, and Ger6me has been doing the 
same thing in Paris. The idea doubtless 
came from the discussion now going on in 
archeological circles as to whether the 
Greeks painted their statues. The au- 
thority on this point in the Boston Museum 
of Fine Arts, Mr. Edward Robinson, is 
convinced that they did, so he has had a 
figure of the Hermes painted, following as 
faithfully as possible the few data found 
in occasional fragments. The result is 
by no means pleasing to the eye; neither 
are the colored figures in the new model 
of the Parthenon in the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, but they claim only to be truthful 
and helpful to the archzologist. The 
modern painted work is not satisfactory 
either, though not by any means so crude 
in color, and it is to be hoped the fashion 
will not spread, but sculpture be left in its 
dignified purity. 

It is expected that a priceless collection 
will be sent to our World’s Fair by the 
Pope, who will select from the choicest 
treasures of the Vatican, for he has said 
that “ it will Be worthy of the Vatican and 
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of Columbus, the child of the Church.” 
Thus our exhibition will be made to 
redound to the glory of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church as well as to ourselves, though 
the truth of history says that the Church 
turned a deaf ear to its child in that dis- 
couraging period in our discoverer’s life. 
It is also reported that Queen Victoria 
will send to the Fair a collection of oils 
and watercolors, the work of her own 
right royal hand—or, royal right hand. 
This may also be called “a priceless col- 
lection.” 


The art treasures of the Apthorpe 
House in London came to the hammer 
last month. Among them were royal por- 
traits from the time of Henry VI. to 
Charles II., that of Henry VIII. painted 
by Holbein. There was also a plaster 
cast of the face of Charles I., and a por- 
trait of George Villiers. From this list one 
would gather that it was a collection which 
may be looked upon as an object-lesson to 
the English in gratitude for what they have 
lived through and survived. 


What a tyrant and a riddle is the fashion, 
or rather fad, of the day! In the Ley- 
land sale in London, in May, four paint- 
ings by Botticelli were sold for $6.500 for 
the lot, and that, too, although this artist 
has been brought to the front the last few 
years and been appreciated and admired ; 
while pictures by Burne-Jones, such as the 
“ Pool of Venus,” “ Wine of Circe,” and 
others, sold for prices ranging from $4,500 
to $17,000 apiece. It will be well for the 
dealers who bought these pictures to make 
hay while the sun shines, for the sun of 
Burne-Jones cannot last very long—its bril- 
liance is too artificial. Watts’s portrait of 
D. G. Rossetti sold for $1,350, while an oil 
painting of a girl in a Japanese dress by 
Whistler sold for $2,205. 

Last month were given the names of 
some of the French artists who had de- 
clared their intention of sending pictures 
to the World’s Fair. The same indus- 
trious reporter who collected these names 
has since been “ taking notes” among the 
American artists resident in Paris, and he 
has heard from fourteen artists and sculp- 
tors who will send samples of their work. 
Among them are Walter Gay, Henry 
Mosler, Charles Sprague Pierce, Alex. 
Harrison, E. L. Weeks, William O. Part- 
ridge, and Paul Bartlett. 


Bits of Fun 


Elder Berry—What is your definition 
of faith? Joblots— Putting a nickel on 
the plate and expecting to get a crown of 
pure gold.—_ ew York Herald. 


“] thought you were going to have a cu- 
pola on your house.” “Ihave.” “ Where 
is it?” “Inthecellar. It looked so bad 
on the roof I took it off and made a coal- 
bin of it."—-Harper’s Bazar. 


Mistress—Oh, Mary, see this mirror | 
have broken, and think of the bad luck I! 
shall now have for seven years! Maid 
—W hat, that little bit of a mirror! But 
think of me—I have just broken the big 
mirror in the Blatter. 


A minister dining with an editor and 
observing the scant table, asked a bless 
ing as follows: “ Lord, make us thankful 
for what we are about to receive, and 
strengthen us to journey homeward after 
we have received it.”—A¢lanta Constitu- 
tion. 
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Inquiring F riends 
ny subscriber sending an inquiry on any 


to he Christian Union, accompanied by a age 
stamp, will receive a reply eit ~ ogg, A the columns 


the nswer 


In your issue of June 11 you define |“ forgive” in 
reply to “ A. J. D.”” Will you, in addition to that, say 
whether we can or should treat an offender as if he 
had not offended, unless he manifests sorrow or pen- 
itence for the offense? E. A. C. 

To forgive sin is not merely letting the 
wrong-doer off from punishment, but it is 
to remove the sin of transgression itself. 
At least this is the Gospel idea of forgive- 
ness. Such forgiveness cannot be exer- 
cised toward one who does not repent of 
his wrong doing—that is, he must be will- 
ing to give up his sin before you can get 
it away from him; but the Christlike feel- 
ing toward a wrong-doer is always one of 
pity and of desire for his reformation, not 
one of anger and of desire for his suffer- 
ing, and this feeling should be exercised 
and manifested toward him quite irrespect- 
ive of the question whether he manifests a 
sense of repentance for the offense or not. 


Who is the author of the following lines, and from 
what poem are they taken: 


There was the Vale through which I could not see ; 
There was the Lock to which I tound no key. 
Some little talk of Thee and Me there was, 

And then no more of Me and Thee. 


I am also desirous of learning something of the life 
and work of Fitzgerald, who, I believe, translated 
the Rubdiyat. E. M. W. 


You will find a sketch of Edward Fitz- 
gerald in the new edition of “ Chambers’s 
Encyclopedia.” His “Letters and Re- 
mains,” edited by W. A. Wright, are pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., New York. 


From what is the following familiar quotation : 


the far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 


Tennyson’s “In Memoriam.” 


Copies of ** Deacon Giles’ Distillery’? may be had 
in any quantity at the rooms of the American Tem- 
perance Union, 58 Reade Street, this city. 

The lines, the authorship of which is inquired for 
by “ J. E.”’ inthe issue of May 28, are by Austin Dob- 
son. They occur in a beautiful little poem, “ Ars 
Victrix,” to be found in “Old World Idylls,” a 
collection of poems published by Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co., London, 1886. 


Notes from Chicago 


In the interest of progress, one of the 
city’s familiar landmarks is being removed. 
Farwell Hall, the auditorium of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, is 
being taken down to give place to a new 
and larger structure. The new building 
will, it is said, be the finest of its kind in 
the world. It will be twelve stories high. 
Six stories will be used for Association 
purposes, the other six will be rented for 
offices. The value of the site is $800,000 ; 
the building will cost about $700,000; 
making a total of $1,500,000. Towards 
this sum the Association has already se- 
cured, by the sale of its property and by 
subscriptions from the citizens of Chicago, 
over $1,000,000. The vigorous canvass 
for additional subscriptions which is now 
going on is expected to reduce the bonded 
indebtedness to unburdensome proportions. 
From the income derived from the rentals 
the Association will pay the running ex- 
penses of the building, and will also have 
a moderate fund in hand to be used for 
the extension of the work in other sections 
of the city. The appointments of the 
building will be made as attractive and 
complete as possible. Spacious reception- 
rooms, reading-rooms, library, and parlors 
will be provided. Two floors will be given 
up for a gymnasium; one floor will be de- 
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voted to classrooms for the educational 
work of the Association, including uni- 
versity extension and manual training. 
There will also be a beautiful audi 
torium capable of seating twelve | hun- 
dred persons, a natatorium seventy- 
three feet in length, a bowling alley, a 
handball court, a bicycle room, and vari- 
ous other approved appliances for the 
development of mind and muscle. 

It is a matter of historical interest that 
the Chicago Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciation was the first in the world to erect 
a building of its own. The honor of sug- 
gesting this new departure belongs to Mr. 
Moody, whose name is indissolubly con- 
nected with the struggles and triumphs of 
the Association in its earlier years. Twice 
has the building of the Association been 
destroyed by fire; but, by the indomitable 
courage of the members and the liberality 
of the business men of the city, a new and 
better edifice has at once gone up. The 
noble structure now being erected was 
greatly needed to meet the demands of the 
enlarging work of the Association. It is 
expected to be ready for occupancy by 
May I, 1893, at the time of the opening 
of the World's Fair. 


Through the munificence of Dr. D. K. 
Pearsons, two Western institutions have re- 
ceived a forward push. Chicago Theo- 
logical Seminary has received the addition 
of $100,000 to its endowment fund, upon 
condition that the sum of $350,000 be 
raised by May1, 1894. The rapid growth 
of the Seminary necessitates a large in- 
crease of resources to develop the work 
already undertaken. There are now ten 
separate departments, including German, 
Danish, Norwegian, and Swedish, sixteen 
professors,and 151 students. Although any- 
thing but progressive in the type of its the- 
ology, the Seminary is doing a needful 
work in the training of ministers for the 
Northwest. Under the leadership of Pro- 
fessor Gates the students are taking an 
active part in the mission work of the city. 


The other institution which has been the 
worthy recipient of a timely gift from Dr. 
Pearsons is Beloit College. The founda- 
tion-stone has just been laid of a new sci- 
ence hall, which is to be named after its 
generous donor, “ Pearson Hall of Sci- 
ence.” The building is to cost $70,000, 
and $20,000 more will be expended on 
equipments. It is evident that Beloit Col- 
lege has at length Caught the eye of the 
business men of Chicago, and by the quiet 
and solid work it has accomplished for the 
cause. 


Too Punctual 


The Hindu places a clock in his show- 
rooms, says a traveler, not because he 
ever desires to know what the hour is, but 
because a clock is a foreign curiosity. 
Instead, therefore, of contenting himself 
with one good clock, he will perhaps have 
a dozen in one room. They are signs of 
his wealth, but they do not add to his 
comfort, for he is so indifferent to time 
that he measures it by the number of 
bamboo-lengths the sun has traveled above 
the horizon. 

In the country police-stations, where the 
European division of the hours is observed, 
time is measured by placing in a tub of 
water a copper pot in which a small hole 
has been bored. It is supposed that it 
will take one hour for the water to leak 
into the pot so as to fill and sink it. When 
the policeman sees that the pot has disap- 
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peared, he strikes the hour on a bell like 
gong. If he is smoking or dozing, the 
copper pot may have disappeared several 
minutes before he discovers the fact—but 
the hour is when he strikes the gong. 


About People 


—Another son of General Booth, of the 
Salvation Army, Commander Herbert H. 
Booth, has been ordered to this country. 
The General-in-chief says: “ Pile on more 
fuel in America.” 

—It is said that Corot, the French 
artist, did not paint more than seven hun- 
dred sketches, and yet a critic writes that 
there have been twelve thousand examples 
of his work palmed upon a picture-buying 
public, which has only just begun to learn 
that auction-catalogued pictures are not 
always what they pretend to be. 

—Aurelien Scholl, in a recent tribute to 
Ernest Guiraud, the French composer, 
published in one of the Paris papers, de- 
clares that the composer succeeded in 
lengthening his life four years by declining 
to open letters which he received. Two 
thousand unopened letters, M. Scholl says, 
were found among the effects of the mu- 
sician. 

—Palmer Cox, the artist, is, according to 
the “ World,” a bachelor, tall and thin, with 
light hair, a mustache, and a face tanned 
by the sun andwind. He gets letters every 
day from children who write about the 
Brownies and ask for his autograph, and 
every one of these letters Mr. Cox endeav- 
ors to answer with his own hand. The 
artist is a native of Quebec, and began his 
active career as a railroad employee. 

—This story about Pope Pius IX. is 
told by “The Pall Mall Gazette:” He 
granted an audience to a French lady of 
high station, who threw herself at his feet 
and devoutly thanked him for the restora- 
tion of her health. “ But how have I done 
it?” inquired the Pope. “I procured a 
stocking that belonged to your Holiness,” 
she replied. “One of my stockings?” 
“Yes, I put the talisman on my diseased 
foot, and it has been completely cured.” 
“ Madame,” replied the Pope, a little ma- 
liciously, “ fortune has been very kind to 
you. You need only put on one of my 
stockings and your foot is healed, while I 
put on both my stockings every morning, 
and I can hardly walk.” 

—Some curiosity having been expressed 
as to the Christian name of the Democratic 
candidate for Vice-President, the Albany 
“ Times-Union ” points out that it may be 
found in the twenty-ninth verse of the 
twenty-seventh chapter of the First Book 
of the Chronicles: “And over the herds 
that fed in Sharon was Shitrai the Sharon- 
ite: and over the herds that were in the 
valleys was Shaphat the son of Adlai.” 
The Adlai mentioned in the Chronicles 
flourished about 1,014 years before Christ. 
As to pronunciation, Walker, in his rules 
for the pronunciation of Scripture proper 
names, marks Adlai as a word of three 
syllables, thus, Ad-la-i. It is to be noted, 
however, that in the Latin Vulgate the 
name is spelled as a word of only two 
syllables, not Adlai, but Adi. 


In the familiar song, “Pull for the 
Shore,” there is a line, “ Cling to self no 
more,” which, as sung by the colored 
children in one of the schools, sounded 
strange; and, on having it said slowly, it 
was discovered. that they were singing 
“Clean you self no more !"—A merican 
Missionary. 
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Recreation Department of The Christian Unton 


Information and printed matter concerning any Railway or Steamship line in the world; any Hotel in the world; any Pleasure 
or Health Resort in the world; any Tour to any part of the world ; or suggestions for planning a Vacation anywhere i in the world, 
will be sent on request, without charge, by the Resresinns Department, The Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 


Tell Your Friends 


HE Recreation Department of The 
Christian Union was established 
primarily for the benefit of our 
{ own readers, and it is thus far 


chiefly from them that the appli- 

| cations for information and print- 

i ed matter have come. The value 
Is of our workin promoting heal hful 
! travel and recreation is so evident 


and so great that we are quite 
ready to extend the advantages of our Recreatiun 
Department to theentire public. Weshall therefore 
be glad to have our readers communicate the offer 
we make to any of their friends, whether they are 
readers of The Christian Union or not. We have 
every reason to suppose that this department will be 
much more largely used by our own readers during 
the present season than it has been hitherto. By 
extending the offer to your friends you can still fur 
ther enlarge the usefulness of the department and 
our service in the cause of recreation. 


Pamphlets and Books Received 


A copy of any one will be sent on request, without 
charge, by the Recreation Department, The Chris- 
tian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 
City. 

Berkshire Hills, Ye Olde. Through the Housatonic 
Valley. Issued by the Housatonic Railroad. 

Catskili Mountains. Matter Descriptive of the 
Haunts of Rip Van Winkle, and a full list of 
Summer Hotels and Boarding-Houses, and how 
to reach them. Issued by the Ulster and Dela- 
ware Railroad and Connections. 

“Facts for Travelers.’”’ Descriptive pamphlet is- 
sued by the Red Star Line. 

North Raymond, The. The Wilson and Surround- 
ings. An Ideal Summer Kesort. 

On Mountain Top. Inthe Adirondacks of Pennsyl- 
vania. Summer scenes on the line of the Will- 
iamsport and North Branch Railroad. 

Schroon Lake, N. Y. The Ondawa and Surround- 
ings. 

Summer Tours, Routes and Rates for. Issued by 
the Providence and Stonington Steamship Com- 
pany. 

Summer Tour through the Yosemite National 
Park via the Southern PacificCompany. Routes 
and Rates. 

Summer Excursions, with Routes and Rates. Lake, 
River, Mountain. and Seaside Resorts. Issued 
by the West Shore Kailroad. 


Night Ticket Agents on the Harlem 
The Harlem Railrvad has recently made a new 
departure in furnisning night ticket agents for all 
Stations between New Vork and Mount Vernon 
Ths arrangement will prove very popular with 
persons who have occasion to travel by the late even- 
ing trains, not only enabling them to secure their 
tickets nefore boarding the train, but giving them a 
9 ae Waiting-room in which to await its ar- 
riva 
It is believed that the additional convenience 
og the puolic will tully justify the extra ex- 


+m arked improvements in the service of through 
and local trains on the Harlem Railro.d during tne 
last nve years have served to sti mulate settlement of 
the many attractive towns and villages along the 
line. and open up to ho ae-se-kers the finest suburban 
country tn the vicinity ot New York Reduced com- 
mutation rates and the new sy stem of family comniu- 
tatiwn have been largely inst rumental in furthering 
the good work of velopment. We have just 
chronicled another step in advance. What shall be 
the next one? 


Appletons’ Guide-Books 


Appletons’ Hiand-Book of American Summer 
Keso:ts. With Maps, Illustrations, Table of Kail- 
road Fares, etc. New edition, revised to date. 50 
cents. At all bookstores. 

Appletons’ Canadian Guide-Book. Part 
WESTERN CANADA—1. £., From OT AWA AND 
MONTREAL TO THE Paciric Ocgan. (A compan- 
ion volume to Wart I., Ea-TeRN CANADa.) With 
numerous Maps and I}lustrations. By Fr. e-T INGER- 
SOLL. Flexible cloth, $1.25. at all bookstores. 

Appietons’ t-everal Guide to the United 
States. With numerous Maps and _ Illustrations. 
New edition, revised to date. 12mo0. Flexible mo- 
rocco, with tuck, $2.s0o. Part I., separately, New 
ENGLAND AND Mippie STatTes AND CANADA, 
cloth, $ .25. Part Sou'HERN AND WesTEeRN 
StTatss, cloth, $1.25. At all bookstores. 


TOURS 
DE POTTER'S 


FALL AND WINTER TOURS 


Southern Europe and the Orient 


Italy, Greece, Turkey, Holy Land, Egypt, South of 
France, Algeria, S ain. Parties leave 
Sept. 17 and Oct. 15. 


Unsurpassed Traveling Arrangements 
13th Year. Programs on application. 


A. DE POTTER, Albany, N. Y. 
EUROPEAN HOTELS 


Connecticut 


NEW HAVEN 


ape unusual attractions in its parks, and drives to the 
ore. Moxseles's New Haveu Houne «ffers 

Sy coring: the months ot July 
uSt at cedar correspondence will rec 

H MO-ELEVY. 


District of Columbia 


Tue LITCHFIELD 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Centrally located, opposite Frankli 
and permanent quest tates to ‘rates to 
families. 


Kentucky 


England 


Visitors to Europe 


W alduck’s Bedford Hotel 


93 al and (25 Southamptes Row, High Holborn, 
Americans in London. arge tor 
ony for -aartments pew no 
the European referred. 
Op the itp 


e for 


Germany 


Berlin Pension 


Prices Moderate. 
Frau von Schack, Geb. Graefin von 
Blumenthal, 
203 Friedrichstrasse, S. W. 
For farther, information of the Pri of 
Ogontz School, Ogontz, P — 


Italy 


Hotel Aurora, Riva Degli Schiavoni, 


Venice and favorabiy known by Americans, has 
been en and refitted. I[t offers well-warmed and 
sunny rooms for the winter, and at all seasons a position 
unequaled, excellent table, and willing service. Terms 
are moderate and include servants’ fees. 


AMERICAN HOTELS anD SUMMER 
RESORTS 


California 


LOS ANGELES: Hollenbeck Hotel 


— book describing Southern California sent op 
uest by E. G. FAY & SON.. 


HOTEL RAMONA 


th of Sa Luis Obispo, 
California. Pamphlets free. “H. W. LAKE, 


Colorado 


OCK CASTLE SPRINGS.—Home comforts in 
me wes very heart of the Kostsc y mount Bay A model 
or health ane easure C'rculars. Capacity, 


CAMPBELL. Manager. 


Maine 


““|Ottawa House 
Cushing’s Island, Me. 


coast of Cottages to ren. rent. all furnished. Meals a 


M. S. Portland, Me. 


THE WILSON 


SEASON 1892—JUNE #2 to OCT, 15 


Magnificent Hotel, Beautiful and Extended Outlooks, 
with a Spring g of Wondertul Purity and Curative P 
ties. In full view of PolandS only twomiles, 
THE WILSON HOTE 
h Kaymond, Maibe. 


Massachusetts 


The 


American House 


BOSTON, MASS. 


AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN 
SYSTEMS 


Five minutes’ walk to all Northern Stations 


THE NORTHFIELD 


East Northfield, - - =Mass. 


FI*TH SEASON. 
une 8 to September 25. 

A deli ate, puwmer ome in o.e of the most 
beautiful of old New spanned, towns, Send for illus- 
trated bovk'et, N rt 

AMBEKT G. MOODY, Manager. 


COLORADO 


HOTEL METROPOLE, 
DENVER. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF, EUROPEAN PLAN. 


IN A ORY CLIMATE WITH PERPETUAL SUNSHINE, FREEDOM 
FROM RAINY SEASONS, AND AT THE FOOT OF THE ROCKY 
MOUNTAING. UNSURPASSED FOR ELEGANCE OF APPOINTMENT 
AND EXCELLENCE OF CUISINE AND SERVICE. RESTAURANT AND 
CAFE, A LA CARTE, OPEN FROM 6 A M TO MIDNIGHT. PRIVATE 
DINING ROOMB WITH GERVICE OF BILVER AND ROYAL WORCESTER 
DEUINIER, REDON, COPELAND, ROYAL VIENNA AND HAVILAND WARES 
SYSTEM OF GANITATION THE MOST PERFECT IN EXISTENCE. 


_ WM. H. BUSH. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, Colo,: The Antlers 


Il ted 


MANITOU, Colorado 


At the foot of Pike’s Peak. Send for circular. 
H. T. BLAKE, Proprietor. 


NANTUCKET, MASS. 


VERANDA HOUSE 
open for guests June 18, under same management as 
previous years. ‘o those seeking a pleasant, homelike 
resting-place this house presents all the attractions that 
can be desir ress 
Mrs. S. G. DAVENPORT, Nantucket, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
CARTER NOTCH HOUSE 


Jackson, N. H. Beautiful drives: mountain and 
intervale scenery. Reduced rates for June, Trout fish- 
ng. J. M. PERKINS & SON, Prop’rs. 


JACKSON, N. H. 


Iron Mountain House 


Now Open 


"Special inducemerts to early visitors; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best 
open fires, bathrooms, livery, telephone; June 
and July are the best months for fishing ; best 
city references. For terms and diagram of 
house, address 

W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 
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New Hampshire 


JACKSON, N. H. 
JACKSON FALLS HOUSE 


June 1. Good trout fishing. | Rooms en suite: 


THE WAUMBEK 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. 


‘Jal Anguast, and September. 
Through pari irom York Address 
Lake SLUMER 10. 


PORTER, / M 


ITTLETON, N H.—Moantain Home House. 
located at the of interest = 
t tains. ant e, pure wa 
est ED. SAWYER. 


The Wentworth 


Newcastle, N. H. 
Railroad Station, Portsmouth, N. H. 


Thirty minutes distant, where coaches from the 
house meet every train. 


The Fashionable Resort of 


the North Shore 
Open for the Season July 2 


New Rockingham 


Portsmouth, N. H. 
FINEST HOTEL IN THE COUNTRY 


Popular and convenient stopping- place for tourists 
en route to or from the Mountains, Canada, or re- 


sorts of Maine. 
Frank Jones, W.K. Hill, 
Manager. 


GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Opens Saturday, June 25 
CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, <- _ Proprietor 


White Mountains, N. H. 
TWIN MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Most centra! location in the mountain region, 
Opens June 20 


F or descriptive circular and rates address 
WM. A. BARRON, Manager. 


New Jersey 


AVON-BY-THE-SEA, New Jersey. 


The Norwood, Opens June 25 
Miss A. E. ODGERS, of Clifton Cottage, Lakewood. 


THE ENGLEWOOD 


FORMEKLY THK ENGLEWOOD HUUSE, 
N. J. 

Remodeled r: farnished throughuut: every modern im- 

sanitary arrange-nents gertect; large lobby; 

g hall; nm wv ran ta: fine shade, lawn, 


etc.: 30 minutes trom New Yo k via { 
foot of 23d and Chamber Sts A. A. NEAL, Manager. 


ARRIS COTTAGE, Lakewoud, N. J.—Open 
© year. One h east a Che Lak Lakewood, 
corner of Monmouth Avenue and 7th S 
Mrs. HARRIS. 


One door trom the Ucean. Special J; yas and Sent. 


New York 


Thousand Islands 


Westminster Park, Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 


“Unquestionably the finest location in Thousand 
Islands.”"—Harper’s Magazine, Sept. 1881. 

Rates: $2 to $3 a day; $12 to $:7a week. Send for 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


TF estern Summer Resorts 


The Recreation Department will gladly send 
printed matter describing any Western Summer 
Resort in America, and full information as to 
reaching the places you may desire to know 


about, without charge, on application. 


Address 


Recreation Department, The Christian Union, Astor Pl., New York 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


East End of the famous town of Bethlehem. Grand 
center of ali the White Mountain attractions. 
great resort of health and a. Maplewood Hotel 


The 


ottages. Send for ill AINSI te WEBSTER Managers, 
Furnished C na for tliustra rochure to anagers, 
ND. 62 Boylston Streak, Boston. Also of Hotel San Marco, St. Augustine, F 


New York 


New York 


HALL. Bayewater, on Jamaica Bay, 
Far Rockaway, Long Isla d, is open for summer 
boerders ; good still-water bathing, ‘boating, and fishin 
good table; terms mod rate. Mrs. RICHARD Mu 


LUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE, Blue Moun- 
taia Lake, N. ¥ TYLER M MERWIN, 


Proprietor. Finest view of Lakes and Mountains in the 
AD DAL ‘KS. Good and fishing. Free 
from Hay Fever. Open all the year. Terms reasonable. 


Send for circulars. 


tyr: CATSKILL MOUNTAINS, N. Y.— 
Andersop Huse, located near ail points of inter- 
est. A new house, ai] une 15. Ca eatalit 
Accomm: dates £50! For 
lar address J. H DERSON ‘ 


HOU*E. A charmingly located 
hote in Klevation more 
2.090 fect. Send for c rculars to 


& KIRBY Chatcaugey Lake oN. Y. 


ENNE 
LAKE CEORCE. Lodge” 
Rates moderate. For Circulars a 


GEO. A FER is. Cleverdale, N. Y. 


HOTEL FENIMORE AND COTTAGES 


Otsego Lake, -¥. Asu bstantially 
built h. use of brick «nd stone wi hin 3 ay walk of 
the Lake. First class in every r-s escriptive 
book address JESSE B. BROW 


Highland Pines Sanitarium 


A restful home among the hillside pines fortreat ent of 
chr nic Elevation 1,400fect Beautiful scene 
trom piazza New bui ding, co venient to the city. 


dress Dr. MARK S PURDY, Corning, N. Y 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE 


Cornwall-ou Hudson, N. ¥. 
Modern improvements, ae grounds and scenery. 
Moderate raes Circular free 


HOTEL CHAMPLAIN 


The Superb Sammer Hotel of the North. 
On west shore of Lake Champlain, three miles south of 
PL.tt burgh. 

Delaware & Hudeen Station in grounds. 
OPE*S JUNE 28. 

0. D. SEAVEY, Manager. 

Address till June 25 care Linc In National Bank, 
42d = treet, New York: after that date, 

Hotel Champlain, Clinton Co., N. Y. 


HEALTH! REST! 


The Jackson Sanatorium 


Under the onal care of experienced physimans, offers 
ietienel aden vantages and aitractions to those who are 
seeking health or rest. 

Location in the midst of a woedland park overiooki 
pe Genesee Valley, unsurpassed for healthfulness an 

auty 

On _ Delaware, Lackawanna, and Western R. R., 
betwren New York and Buffalo. 

For illustrated pamph!et, testimonials, etc., address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, Sec’y, 
Dansville, Livingston Co., N. Y¥. 
(Formerly Jackson & Leffingwell.) 


OUNTAIN FARM-HOUSE. 6% 
miles transportation free Accommodates & to 10; 
§ rooms; adults, $9.00; transients, $1.00, House stands 
on high elevation t water; fine view of Catskills: lake 
adjoinin farm stoc+ed with hass, sunfish, etu. 
boats free. lenty of milk and e See Cit ‘references on 
it OWE Eighmyville, Dutch- 
ess 


Monnatawket Hotel, 


Mansion House and Cottages, Fisher’s Island, N. Y. 
Salt sea air, boating, fishing, driving, billiards, bowling. 

and the finest of surf and still water bathin 

House now open. New cottages to let, fully funn 

Send for circular. WM. B. SOUTHWORTH, Manager. 


BELLE AYR HOUSE 
In the Catskills 
Opposite New Grand, Hotel. Elevation 2,000 feet. 


W. C. MISNER, Hixhmount, N. Y. 


PAowe's. HOTEL AND CAVE HOUSE, 
Howe’ Cave, naty, N. ¥.— 

-nine miics west Opens 


Send 


AKE GEORGE. N. Y.—The Hualett’s Land- 
ing Hotel, nvw open, offers excellent accommoda- 
us pens o on a ion to 
Prop.. H s Landi ng. N. Y. 


THE CATSKILLS 
Hotel St. Charles, Hunter, N.Y. 


(o* ENS SATURDAY, JUNE 25th 

ric bel's, elevator, steam heat, gas, and all modern 

For circulars address S. H. SCRIP- 
E. Manager. House now open for inspection. 


LAKE GEORG 


G-org For circulars terms, 
GARRISON SHELDON ie P.O., 


ADIRONDACKS. PORTAGE. 


ing a restful vacation will find a home such as they have in 
vain been looking for these many years. the proprietor 
devotes much of his time to conducting rarties perso 

to the ports of interest in this marvelous region. Cir- 
cular wr tten by guests. Terms, $8 and $10 per week. 
Address as above. 


SHELDON 
HOUSE 


YATSKILLS—Mountain View Farm Ho 
First-ciass summer sort; 
Mountain Rai d:; fine views ady 
supplied fresh from farm. Terms Send for 
illustrated circular. FRED SAXE, Kiskatom, N. Y. 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 


ACKERLY HOUSE 


rout- 
THOMAS HIL Terms $8 to $150 Send Co. NY. 


Lake 
MOUNTAIN HOUSES 


suited to refined American miles of 
M innewaska, Ulster N. Y. 


HOTEL WITTENBERG 


PHCENICIA, N. Y. 


Near famous Echo ‘Newly Now 
open. Accommodates Fine drives. Trou brooks 
near. Terms $7 to my * WHITNEY & BENSO 


or other advertisements in this department see 
he ing page.) 
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New York 


Ohio 


CATSKILL MOUNTAINS 
HOTEL ULSTER, Pine Hill, N. Y. 


ALBEMARLE, opp. The Windsor.—On 
of the best to in cove. class its a 

t ts. 2 ay; wee! u 


SARATOCA SPRINCS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE 


a most elegant family hotel in yy with 
al Open from June to Novem- 
ber. or particulars address 
W. B. HUESTIS, Prop. 


Dr. Strong’s Sanitarium 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 


A popular resort for health. change, rest, or recreation 
all year. Elevetor, electric bells, steam open fire- 
places, sun-parlor and promenade on the roo uites of 
rooms with private baths. Croquet, Lawn-tennis, etc. 
Massage, Electr.city, all baths and al: remecial appii — a 
New Turkish and Russian Baths never surp 
elegance and completeness. Send for bilustrated 
circula 


OODLAWN COTTAGE, SaratogaS 
N. Y.—Newly Can accomm 2 
High, and central. Open May rs. dl ate 
dress G BEERS, M.D., 94 Woodlawn 


FETHERS’ HOTEL 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 
T 8 to Send for circulars. 


WANTED 


Summer boarders in a new temperance hotel; 
healthy summer resort ; d tele h accommora- 
tions; terms on application. S * Vos pencer, 


Churchill Hall 


Stamford, N. WY. 


Greatly enlarged and extensively improved for the season 
of 1892. Added comforts and conveniences. a Send for 
includes gas, electric belis, and electric lights. Send for 
descriptive circular wi a of Henry rd Beecher 
and Lyman Abbott. S. E “CHURCHILL, M.D. 


Stamford, N. Y. On Semin ights. Open June rst. 
New House. All conveniences. Accommodates ‘; Send 
E. O. COVEL. 


HE oo Stamford, N. Y.—Fine loca- 
tion and vi Larg 
ments. Rooms 


wns. 
e, clothes-presses. Electric li 
Table first-class. Circular. 


A.C. VAN DYK 


STAMFORD, NEW YORK 
NEW GRANT HOUSE Open June rst 
Send for circularandterms. J. P.& J.G. GRANT. 


Lakeside, Ohio 


houses a 
School, Baptist — 4 le’s As- 
2, Annual Lakeside Chautauqua Encamp- 
ment. Boating. athing, Fis - and other 
sports. ats permitted nd at dock 
nor trains at depot. Gates on the 
bath. For full full ad 
ILL, Lakeside, Ottawa Co., Ohio. 


Oregon 


RTLAND, | SORTLAND. One 

of the most in this 
country; American pla .0 r day and u 

CHAS. day and anager. 


Pennsylvania 


THE CENTRAL, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 


A first class family hotel, convenient te railroad station, 
points 


Delaware River, and all ts of interest 
rooms. S. D. OVERFIELD. 


dale’s Farm House. May till No- 
vember. Fresh milk and vegeta! farm. 
rooms ; y lawns ; livery. T. CROASDALE. 


Delaware 


‘The Kittatinny water Gap, Pa. 


Will open June 28th, Enlarged nearly => and 
greatly improved. The largest, best appointed most 
attractively located hotel in the Delaware valor Send 
for circular. W. A. BRODHEAD & SONS. 


GHLAND DELL HOUSE. Open May 
November; = S Ridge. between Dela- 
house heated steam: ty For circulars ad- 
dress O Strousburg, Pa. 


Rhode Island 


NEWPORT, R. I. 


OCEAN HOUSE 
Opens June 25. Situated on BELLEVUE AV., the 
most fashionable As art of this famous watering-place, “and 
adjoining the CASINO, it affords its pees an oppor- 


tunity o distinctive features o 
UM MER LIFE ‘AT NEWPORT 


not found in the place. 
pa Teh RE AND I 


TS 

MER RESORT.” ad- 
WE ~~ MANAGER OCEAN 
HOU E, NEWPORT, R. I.,or EVERETT HOUSE, 


Watch Hill, R. I. 


SEASON OF 1892 


PLIMPTON HOUSE AND ANNEXES 


OPENS MAY 20 
SPECIAL RATES UNTIL JULY 1 


Write for Circular to WILLIAM HILL. | 


OSEMONT COETFAGE. New house. Accom- 
modates 25. High ground, pleasant rooms, fine 
view. Convenient to all points of interest. Terms on 
application. Mrs. EMMA WHEELER, Stamford, N.Y. 


West Virginia 
Harper’s Ferry, 


SUMMIT HOUSE 


Opened June 15. Send for circular and terms. 


Thousand Islands 
Thousand Island Park, N. Y. 


This new ane thoroughly equipped Hotel will open June 
sth. Light by oles lectricity. Heated by steam and 
open fires. | Teo undred rooms. Rates, three dollars 

rates to parties and families - week and 
nd for information 


INGLEHART & HADCOCK, Proprietors. 


The WARSAW SALT BATHS 


Warsaw, New York 


The most beautifully situated resort in Western New 
York. The celebrated Natural Sait Brine, and all 
modern Baths. New Buildings, modern appliances. 
Cla-ses in Delsarte ard Physical Cuiture. pddress 

NO. C FISHER, M.D., W. E. MILLER, 

. Supt. Manager. 


season. 


LEN CITY HOTEL, Watkins, N. Y. House 
new, first-ciass, and newly furnished. Centrally lo- 
cated on quiet street. Open May 1s. Address 
J. S. BEVIER, Proprietor. 


North Carolina 


Cloudland Hotel 


of Roan Mt., 4 feet above The great 
Southern resort for ay fever.”” Average temperature 
60°. The most majestic scenery and mgoullicent cloud 
views. Hotel heated by steam. Open June 28. rite 
for beautiful descriptive of information, Ad- 
dress RAG 


Ww. E. T 
“0..'N. ©. 


WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


(rand Central Hotel 


And Cottages now open for the season. Elevation 
2,000 feet above the level of the sea. Unsu 
mer ( limate. Accommodations first-class. Splendid — 
road service. Elegant vestibule trains. 


F or information inquire at ptice of Ches, & Ohic Railway, 
362 Bruadway, or B. F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 


SUMMER COTTAGES 
WHITE MOUNTAINS 


Furnished house to rent for the summer; 14 rooms, also 
cellar, » hed, stable; fine situation on Crystal Lake, five 
miles from Conway, H.; elegant shade trees and 
piazzas; everything fresh pom the farm if aesired; rent 


on, 


TRAVEL 
NORTHERN WISCONSIN AND MICHIGAN 


Lake Region 


GOGEBIC LAKE and other health and fishing resorts 
ocated in the PINE FORESTS of the North. 

For Map and Guide Book write to C. L. RYDER, 
General Passenger Agent, Milwaukee, Lake Shore & 
Western R’y, Milwaukee, Wis. 


MOUNTAINS, SPRINGS, AND SEASHORE: 


pod, Point nt Comfoes Virginia 
en; Sul, hur. Hot, 


R 


Sulphur, and 
Sulphur Sat rin 
other Virginia 
on or near the esa c io wa 
reached in from twelve to nig yy 
York, through the Frice inaugu the Rock 
Mountains. The service inaugurated May 1892, 


and ma 
Zountain 


splendor from smoker to rear ~ AL 
parison. Composite car, day dining-car, and and Pull. 
man sleepers run solid between New York and Cincinnati; 

and Pullman sleepers between 


lighted with electricit jane oan ventilated with elec- 
tric fans. aves 5300 PM. ; 
40P™M ; Baltimore, p.M.; Washin ton, 11:10 P.M 
dally, and. passes the Springs = stations between 6:00 and 
4, arriving Cincinnati 6:25 P 
Cincinnati ” leaves Washington at 
2: = 4 M., and passes the Springs stations between 6:00 
and 8:00 PM, arriving Cincinnati 8:10 A.M. A solid, 
yeatibuled newly equipped, _electric-lighted with 
n sleepers ‘ onnects in B. & P. station, Washing- 
oo << Pennsylvania R. R. train leaving New Yor 
8:00 A.M., Phila 10:20 A.M., and timore 12:40 
P.M., On week 
The mountains 5 of Virginia are romantic, historic, pic- 
turesque. The beautiful is everywhere, and the wine of 
life in the balmy air, Health and pleasure reekers 
find the Springs region of the Alieghanies an 


paradise. 
For summer folders and Gescriptive pamphlets address 
Recreation De ment of this paper. 
or tickets, aggage-checks, reservations, 
to Pennsylvania R in New 
hiladelphia, and Baltimore, or the following 


ch & hio S62 "Broadway? ‘Frank McConnell, 


wT 1421 and 513 Penn. Ave., and 
B & P.Station: Geo. M. Bond, Passenger Agent. 
OSCAR G. MURRAY, H. DULLER, 
c Gener. eT Agi 
incinnat? Ohio. Washington, D 


ESTABLISHED 18350 


INMAN LINE 


SAILINGS WEEKLY BETWEEN 
New York, Queenstown, and Liverpool 


United States and Royal Mail Steamers 
“City of —_ and “City of New York’” 
ons ons 
City of Berlin, 


1 Tons. 
City of "Cheater, «. 4.770 Tens, 


and fastest in the world, a 
the regularity and sc of theie ‘Daseages across the 


Atlantic. 
Saloons 


e All these 
—-. are fitted with the Cae si Light, and the Ser- 
vice, Table, and Accommodation throu ie are unsur- 


Round-tri Tickets at re at rates 


the return is a Gosired. by the Red Star Pn 
Sros from Antwerp to York or 

e 

RATES and circulars giving full information, 


“INTERNATIONAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS 
6 Bowtinc G » New York. 


307 WaALNuT Sr. ., Philadelphia. 
32 Soutn Ciark Sr., Chicago. 


NLY vail route to the delightful summer resorts 
north of Quebec, through the 
CANADIAN ADIRONDACKS 

Monarch Parlor and Sleeping Cars. Magnificent 
scenery. Beautiful climate. 

Hotel Roberval, Lake St. John, recently enlarged, 
has first-class accommodations for 300 guests. Daily 
communication by new fast steamer across the lake 
with the Island House, the center of the * Ouana- 
ag lm fishing-grounds, which are free tu guests of 
t ote 

For apply to hotel managers ; 
for folders and Guide ks, to THos. Cook N, 2 
Kroadway, New rk, _— to ticket agents of all principal 
cities. 

ALEX. HARDY J.G. SCOTT, 
Gen. F. &. P. Agt. Soc y and Manager. 
Quebec, Canada 


ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS 


LAKES GEORGE AND CHAMPLAIN, 
SARATOGA, ETC. 


ILLUSTRATED GUIDE 
to the Northern resorts issued by the Delaware & Hud- 
son R.R. will be mailed upon the receipt of 6 cents post- 
age. Address J. W. BURDICK, 


General Passenger Agent, 
Albany, N. Y. 


| 
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Maine Steamship Company 

direct line to Cotta e Cit ity Mass., and Port- 

e | at Portland h all railroad and 

teamship lines for Harbor Orchard, Portland 

Springs, ite Mounteins, and tern summer re- 

sorts. Steamers sail every Monday, Wednesday, and Sat- 

urday urday at 5 p.M., from Pier 38 East ‘River, foot of Market 


w York. For information apply to 
HORATIO HALL, Agent, at the pier. 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Pa, fast and commodious ticamers of the Yarmouth S. S. 

leave Lewis Wharf, Boston, for Yarmouth, 

uesday and Friday. at 12 M., connecting at 

Ni's., every Tu all parts ot Nova Scotia: returning, leave 

Yarmouth every Wednesday and Saturday evening after 

the arrival of the express train from Halifax. For tickets, 
staterooms, and ful! information, apply to 

J. F. SPINNEY, Agent, Lewis Wharf, Boston. 


E would be to give inf in relation to 


NARRAGANSETT NEWPORT, 
and the many delightful resorts on N arragansett Bay and 
t 
O. H. BRIGGS, Gen. Pan "Avi. Prov. & Ston. S.S. Co., 
New Pier 76. North River, New York. 


RAMSDELL LINE 


ers leave Pir 24 N. R,, foot of Li St., for 
West Point, Cold Spring, C Fishkill 
g, and Newburg week days, 5 P.M.; ; Senden 9 A.M, 


Islands of Lake Erie 


Put-in Ray, Kelly’« and Middle Bass I*lJands 
best reached via Toledo and steamer City of Toledo, 
pailing . daily at 4 A.M. For descriptive book and pation 
lars address A. W. Cotton, Gen. Man , Toledo, 


A Famous 
French Chef 


once wrote: “The very soul of cook- 
ing is the stock-pot, and the finest 
stock-pot is 


Liebig Company's 
Extract of Beef” 


Genuine with signa- 
A ture. Invaluable in im- 
proved and economic cook- 
ery. For Soups, uces, 
and Made Dishes. 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX," 


J 


(Tasteless-- Effectual. ) 


For Sick- Headache, 
mpaired Digestion: 
$Liver Disorders and: 


Female Ailments. 
}Renowned all over the World., 
Covered with a Tasteles) & Soluble Coating: 


Ask for Beecham’s and take no others, { ‘ 


)Made at St. Helens, lingland. Sold by 
druggists and dealers. Price 2§ cents a‘ 
) box. New York Depot, 365 Canal St. P 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS 


Want advertisements of thi+ty words or less will 
be published under this heading at one dollar a 
week, Four cents a week is charged for each word 
in excess of thirty. 


WANTED A seamstress, fine hand-sewer, competent 
to take entire a lady's wardrobe. Must be obli iging, 
healthy, refined, of good educati n and charact: r, and he 
willine to re: ide with the atvertiser, Address * REFER- 
ENCES,” No. 2,073, Christan Union Office. 


MILLINERY SALESLADY can learn of a good 
postion for F;l! season, in Connecticut town of 5.000. 
Address M'LI.INER, No, 2 ,o83, care Christian Valen. 


ADIRONDACKS, rear Paul Smith's. Parties de. 
siring bo rd in £..rm-heuse—g: od table, milk, cream, fresh 
eggs comfortahe beds, pleasant surreundines, tout. 
fishing near—address APIGAIL RICKETSON, 
Bloomingdale, Essex Co , N. Y 

CORRESPONDENCE desired with parties desir- 


ing in house Milk, cream, fresh vegetables; 
l-asant fan ily lite ee ed to a limited num- 


me exchang ress, E. F. B., 


248, Catskill, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY SEAT and farm of 
ninety-six acres, in ( olum ia County, N. Y., on old d post 
road, near Kerkshires, Lebanon Springs, and ‘ Queechy ;" 
beautiful drives; daily mail past door; good fruit; good 


buildings ; house shaded by beautiful maples. Price, $75 
an acre. ‘Jerms cash or part mortga ose 
state J. W DARRUW: Chathan 


Correspondence 


Vacation Days 

To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

I commend to the readers of The Chris- 
tian Union two months, July and August, 
in one of the fairest villages in New Eng- 
land. There lies before us an illustrated 
souvenir of Northfield Seminary and its 
grounds, which recall the Oriental poet’s 
exclamation, “O that I had wings like a 
dove, that I might fly away and be at rest !” 
The winding river, the elevated plateaus, 
the brooding hills looking down so tender- 
ly upon the cluster of buildings, the deep, 
dark forests in the background, form a 
picture of restfulness and peace. Mr. 
Moody has invited J. R. Mott, the College 
Secretary of the Y. M. C. A., to conduct 
the annual College Convocation from July 
2d to 1 5th, and the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D.D., 
to take charge of the Conference of Chris- 
tian Workers from August 4th to 15th. 
These gatherings, which seek spiritual edi- 
fication and physical recreation as well, are 
attracting large numbers yearly from all 
parts of the world, for at the latter gather- 
ing we have met missionaries from the 
Orient who have made plans a year in ad- 
vance to the present. In fact, the mis- 
sionary meetings held here are far more 
edifying than many held by the A. B. C. 
F, M. at their great Annual Meetings. 
The music on these occasions, with such 
leaders as Sankey, Towner, and Stebbins, 
is a most inspiring feature. This year we 
note among eminent speakers, Merrill E. 
Gates, D.D., Frank Bristol, D.D., Bishop 
J. M. Thoburn; L. D. Wishard, returned 
from his wanderings of four years in the 
Orient; Major D. W. Whittle, the Rev. 
A. F. Schauffler, Anthony Comstock, and 
many others, whose names are a guar- 
antee of a series of rich and valuable 
meetings. The Northfield Hotel, renova- 
ted and enlarged, opened onthe 8th of 
June; the villagers welcome to their airy 
and spacious homes their guests, and are 
very modest in their charges; and the 
whole section of the country round about 
abounds in visions of peerless beauty. 
Tired mothers, busy fathers, coming here 
with their families, find a new life unfold- 
ing before them, as they drive and play 
and lounge around these uplifting scenes. 
Mr. A. E. Moody, of Amherst College, 
takes his uncle’s place in caring for and 
looking after those who desire board and 
other information. S. E. B. 


More Signs 

To the Edi:ors of The Christian Union; 

Has The Christian Union space for a 
very small supplement to the recent article 
on “Signs of Delight”? The city of 
Toronto, Canada, contains, or contained a 
few years ago, the signs of Riggs & Ivory, 
dentists; A. Chin, barber; Dr. Carveth, 
surgeon; M. Chick, representing E. S. 
Clack & Company; A. J. Peerless, patterr- 
maker ; S. Superior, second-hand clothing- 
dealer ; and J. Clinkunbroomer, blacksmith. 
These are all bona fide signs, which have 
served as signs of intense delight to your 


correspondent. 
W. N.C. 


—German papers say that Tippu Tip, 
the famous African chief, intends to visit 
the Emperor of Germany next fall. 


Good Cooking 


is one of the chief blessings of every home. To 
insure ag custards, puddings, sauces, etc., 
ail Borden Eagle”’ Krand Condensed 


Directions on the label. Sold by your grocer 
druggist. 


Horlick’s 
Malted Milk 


unlike other artificial foods contains no starch, 
and is beyond Seo for 


Babies 


that are deprived of their mother’s breast. If 
your baby is not thriving give it a trial. It 
requires no cooking, no addition of milk; a - 
hot water and it’s ready. The mother is not 
compelled to spend half an hour over the stove 
every time the baby is fed. 


Mothers 


, are strengthened and nourished by the 
Horlick’s Malted Milk. It overcomes 
that worn out condition. Drink 


. Endorsed by all 
sample. 


nursin 
Send to us fora 


It can be obtained at all dru 
physicians. 


THE MALTED MILK CO. 
LONDON, ENG. RACINE, WIS. 


FOR SUMMER WEAR 


also in FINE 
Single Ply CLOTH. 


SINGLE PLY for 


are superior to all others. 
pe-fastened Buttons. Cord-edge Button Holes— 
Clamp Buckle at Hip securely holds Hose Sup- 
porter. Shape permits full expansion of lungs. 
Gives nr a. sure your waist is Stamped 
FERRIS BROS... York. 
341 ‘Broadway, New ¥or 
Sale by ALL LEA ine RET AILE 
ARSHALL FIELD & Chicago, 
Wholesale Western Agents. 


EDUCATIONAL 


PEIRCE COLLEGE 
or BUSINESS 
SHORTHAND 


high class commercial schoo) ding complete 
for business life. Also Frencn an: 
open all summer for ccamination aud enrol of 
efuctents, Fall term begins Tuesday, Sept. 6th, 
cation blanks realy Early enroliment necessary. 
For College Aunua' Shorthand Announcement, Gradu- 
ating Exerci<es. including Mr. Andrew Uarnegie’s re- 
snesiad address on prictical education, cali or address 
Taos. May Perracr. Ph. D. Principal and Founder. 
Building, 917-919 Chestaut Street, Philadelphia 


Academy 


Pennsylvania Military 
Cuester, Pa. 
31st year. Fa'l term opens Sept. 14. 1892. 
A MILITARY COLLECE 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry, and Arts. 
preparatory 


department. for AVATT 


P ether advertisements ies thie department 
=" 


Steam 
Crans 
Landi 
ree 
=. 7 
SENSE 
3 are now made in 
F Fea] children, Misses & Ladien 
P6000 SENSE Waists 
‘ 
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4 
— 
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EDUCATIONAL 


The Christian Union will send, with- 
out charge, the Catalogue or Circular of 
any School in America to any one desir- 

the same. Address The Christian 
Union, Astor Place, New York. 


New York, New York City. 


ERMERHORN'S 
! TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Oldest and best known in U. S. 
Established 1855. 3 East «4TH Street, N. Y. 


Cactrornia, Ojai Valley, Nordhoff (Casa Piedra Ranch). 
ANCH LIFE AnD STUDY FOR BOYS 
Preparation for college in one of the most 
healthful in Southern California, References: 
Pres. wigh: ew Haven; Pres. F. A. Walker, Boston: 
Rev. E E. Hale, Roston; Mr. Lawrence Abbott, Clinton 
Hall, Astor Place, N. Y.; Dr J. S. Thacher 33 W.. 30th 
t., N.Y. Address ‘D. Thacher(A B., LL.B... Yale 
n.), 136 Lexington Ave., N. Y., during July and Aug. 


Rockford. 

FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 

WOMEN, 44th year. Full College and Pre 
paratory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, and Drawing. All departments in charge of Special- 
ists. New Science building with well-equipped labora- 
tories—biological and botamical, physical, chemical, and 
mineralogical. Special inducements for teachers who 
wish to take advanced work. R sident Physician. Fine 
Gymnasium (40x80 ft), Sargent’s system. Delicate girls 
show marked gain in strength while pursuing regular 
course of study. Memonal Hall offers students oppor- 
tunity to reduce expenses to lowest rates. Catalogue gives 
full particulars as t» entrance examinations. Correspond- 
ence invited. Lock Box 9. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. 


INDIANA, Terre Haute, 
OSE POLYTECHNIC INSTITUTE 
A College of Engineering. Well endowed. 
well equipped. Courses in Mechan‘cal, Electr cal, Civil 
E \gineering, and Chemistry. Extensive Machine Shops, 


La torics, Drawi Rooms, Li . _*xpenses low. 


ConNECTICUT, Fairfield. 
H°ve AND SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOVS. 
_Attractive home; firm discipline; individual 
attention. Boys frem 8to10 preferred $450. 
F. H. BREWER, A M., Principal. 


Connecticut, Fairfield Co., Brookfield Center. 
HE CURTIS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG BOYS. 
$500. 17th year. My 5o- circular tells what 
ucation means for a boy here. Formation of character 
stands first with us. Nonew boy over 13. 
FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Ph.B. (Yale, ’69). 


Connecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN BOYS 
67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. Prepa- 
ration for College or Business. Absolutely healthful loca- 
tion and genuine home, with refined surroundirgs. Gym- 
nasium. References required. 
J. H. KOOT, Principal, Greenwich, Conn. 


Connecticut, Hartford (7 the suburbs). 
OODS.DE SEMINARY. For Girls. 
Every advantage for culture, study, and 
health. Terms, $s00 to $600 Reof ms eft. 15th, 
Miss SAKA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., New Preston. 
PsON SEMINARY 
For Boys and Young Men. 
References: President Dwight, Yale University; Rev. 


T. L. Cuyler, D D., of Brooklyn. For oth: rrefererces or 
information inquire of Rev. HENRY UPSON, Principal. 


ConngecTicuT, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Ave. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES, West End 
Institute. Mrs. Cady and Miss Cady, Princ. 
and Elective Courses of Study, or College Pre- 
paratory Course. Circulars. Early application necessary. 


Connecticut, Norwalk, Hillside. 
RS. MEAD’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND 
YOUNG LADIES reopens September 209. 
College Preparatory and General courses. Special depart- 
ments for Vocal and Instrumental Music, Art, Languages. 
Certificate admitx to Welle ley and Vassar Colleges. 


Connecticut, Old Lyme. 
OxXWOOD SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Thorough work in English branches, Latin, 
Greek, and French. College preparatory. All the com- 
fortsof home Apply to Box 125, Mrs. S. Griswold. 


Kentucky, ShelLyville. 
CIENCE HILL 
An English and Classical School for Girls. The 
oldest school for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of Ge’ best colleg-s. for Wellesley. Ac- 
commodations -class in every cular. 
OW. T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND, Baltimore. 


HE WOMAN'S COLLEGE 
OF BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


JOHN F, GOUCHER, President. 
The next session will begin September : 9. 
Programs and application blanks will be furnished 
upon request, addressed to 
THE WOMAN’S COLLEGE, Baltimore, Md. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amberst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Miss VRYLING W. BUFFUM., A.B., Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W. F. STEARNS’S HOME SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Reopens September 21, 1802, 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. kK. G. WILLIAMS’S SELECT FAMILY 
School for Girls. Free access to Amherst College 


collections in natural sciences and the fine arts, libraries 
and class-room lectures. $350 per annum. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Andover. 


BBOT ACADEMY FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
Begins its sixty-fourth year Sept. 15, offering 
enlarged oppurtunities, with »uperior accommodations i : 
its new and improved_ buildin s. While coninuing tts 
finishit g course of studies, a wider scope will be given to 
the special course for fitting gi:Js tor college. Adaress 


Miss PHILEN4A McKEEN, or 
Miss LAURA WATSON. 


Massacuusetts, Bo-ton, Y.W.C.A., 40 Berkeley St. 
Bee PNU DAY SCHOOL OF DO- 
MEsTIC SC-EN E, with Departments for 
Industrial Arts and Chri tian Workers, opens its fifth 
year Wednesday, Ot 5, 1892. Spec'a: attention giv n 
to preparing secretaries and other « hri-tian helpers for 
.C. A, work. For circule apply to 
Miss RENA CHAMPNEY, Principal of School. 


Connecticut, Stamfori. 
ISS LOW’S BOARDING AND 
DaY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
Opens last Wednesday in September. Circulars sent on 
application. Miss LOW. Miss HEYWOOD. 


MASSACHUSETTs, Boston, 17 Blagden Street. 
ISS CLAGETT’S HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS reopens Oct. 3. Refer- 
ences: Rt. Rev. Phillips Brooks n. F. A Walker, Pres. 
Inst. Technology, Boston: Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge. 


Connecticut, Waterbury. 
T. MARGARET'S DIOCESAN SCHOOL 
Advent term eighteenth year opens Sept. 21. 1892. 
The Rev. FRANCIS T. RUSSELL, M.A., Rector. 
Miss MARY R. HILLARD, Principal. 


Connecticut, Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE. A Home 
School for Girls of all ages. Wellesley and 
Smith receive its pupi:s on certificate. An excellent corps 
of teach r-, each a specialist in her own depart-nent. 
Terms, $350 to $500. Miss J. S. WILLIAMS. Prin. 


Distrt T or Washington. 
T. VERNON SEMINARY 
Washington, D. C. 

Boarding and Dw School for Young Ladies and Little 
Girls. Eighteenth year ovens Octob«r 4, 1892. 

New buildings, perfectly equipped f r health and com- 
fort: steam heat, passenger elevator, perfect sanitation. 

Special advantages in Literature, Modern Languages, 
and Music. 

For circulars apply to the Princip1, 

Mrs ELIZABETH J. SOMERS. 


District or Co_umpra, Washington. 
Neswece INSTITUTE. A School of High 
Grade for Girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley 
‘Great advantages in modern languages and in fine arts. 
For catalogue address the cipals 
Mr. and Mrs. WM. D. CABFLL. 


Geemany, Berlin. 

MERICAN HOME SCPOOL. offers to young 
j ladies wishing to study abroad the be-t masters 
‘in German, French, and Music, with t ome care, training, 
and chap ronage. watchful regard to health, gymnastic ;, 
ete. Vacation trips te Russia, th: North Cape, and dif- 
‘terent par s of Germ ny. 

The P i. cipal Mrs. Mary B. Willard ref+rs by per- 
mission to Mrs. Grover Creveland, New York, and the 
Honorabie Wm _ Walter Phelps, U.S. Minister t» Ger 
wnany, B r'iin Address for circular, 

Miss RUBY I. GiLBERT, Woman’s Temple, Chicago. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
ASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
No charge to school officials for teachers. 
E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 


MAsSACHUs8TTS, Boston, 10 Ashburton Piace. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY LAW SCHOOL 


Fall term opens Wednesday, October 5. For circulars 
EDMUND H BENNETT. Dean. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bo-ton, 18 Newbury St. 
‘SS FRANCES V. EMERSON. Successor to 
Miss Abby H. Johnson, HOME AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


MASSACHUSETTS Boston, 112 Newbury St. 
HE MISSES HUBBAFD’'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRtS will reopen October 3. 1892. A limited 
number of boar ing scholars w li be reccived 


Mas<ACHUs BETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 

HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—For Girls.) 

Mr. ARTHUR GILMAN isthe Director. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
ONCORD HOME SCHOOL 
Twenty-five boys prepared for college, scientific 
l, or business. ] the advantages of tamil life com- 
ned with best mental and physical training. Buildings 
new, and construct acrording to latest models : seventy- 
five acresof ground. IAMES S. GARLAND. Master. 


Low Il. 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL 


P for B Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and Vassar. 
reparevirs. ELIZA P UNDERHILL. Principal 
MassaAcuusetTts, Montvale. 

SHLEY HALL. Home School for Young 
“ thorough preparation for Co ‘ 
Miss WHITTEMORE. 


MASSACHUsETTs, Salem. 
gy STUDY BY THE SEA. English 
Bible. Greek Testanent. Classical Greek and 
Latin, and Mathematics, at the Martha's Vineyard Som- 
mer Institute. Address tor circular W. A. Mowry, Ph.D. 


MASSACHUSE Ts, Sprivgfield. 
SHBY HALL 
School for Young L*dies 
Reopens 22d. Comylete Colleve_ Preparatory 
course. Adva courses in Hist ry Literature, 
Music ard Art Miss DIXON, B.A (Weilesl_y), Miss 
LILIAN DIXON Princ pals. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Wellesley. 
HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


EDWARD A. BENNER. 


MassacuusrTts, Wilbraham. 
ACADEM ¢ 
One of the best academic and classical schools 
in New England. $200, wone-haf in arvaice and re- 
Jan, sth. wil ower wr ry 
t s cat logue 
to Re WM R NEWHALL. A M.. Prin. 


MASSACH SETTS, Worcester. 
HOME S.HOOL 


Miss Kimballi’s School for Gir's. 
Wide-awake, thcrough, progress- 
ive. Send for illustrated circular. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY. 
37th year. Classical, 
Depts. Strict Discipline. 
SHAW. tlead Master." 


MicHiGan, Orchard Lake. 
thorou equi vilege Preparatory 
School, abreast o the most prigvesive Eastern Acade- 
mies. Catalogue sent upon application. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. Home and College-prep2ratory Schoo 
I for Young Ladies. Established 1861. 
Mrs. J. ALLEN MAXWELL Principal 
Bridgeton, N. J. 


New Jersey, Bordentown. 
ORDENTOWN iN. J.) COLLEGE FOR 
YOUNG WOMEN AND GIRLS. Re 


ns September 2 802. Address for Catalogue, 
GERTRUDE BOWEN. M._L A., President, 


New Jerssy, Bordentown 
HE PRISCILLA BRAISLIN SCHOOL 
Bordentown, N. J. 
A Home an Day School for Girls. Beautiful location on 
the bluffs of the Delaware. Collegiate preparation, and 
igher courses. | or circulars apply to 


PRINCIPALS. 


New Jersey, Englewood. 
ar a SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Englewood, 
N. J. Pleasant home, finest educational ad- 


van . College preparation. 
>. CreiGHTON. W. FARRAR. 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville. 


SCHOOL 


JOHN C. GREEN Foundation. 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For catalogue and information, address 
Rev. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


New Jersey. Montclair. 770 Bloomel1 Ave. 
ONICLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
College and business preparation Cadets live 
in cottages, enjoying Christi ninflu »cesand a viding the 
evils oc dormitury tife. J. G. MacVICAR, A M., Prin. 


New Jersey, Newark, 54 Park Place. 
ISS TOWNSENv’S SCHOO . FOR GIRLS. 
Pleasant home, best advantages. Circulars 


sent on application. 


New /ersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’'S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Will reopen September 26th. at 66 Ravard Street. 
New Jersey, Lakewood. 
HE MIsSES FARRINGTON 


HE OAKS 
October Fifth. | akewood. New Jersey. 
New Jersey, Plainfie.d. 


Sg ey ACADEMY. A Select School for 25 
Boys. Pleasant home. Thorough instruction. 
E. N. H ARNe Prin, 


Prepares tor coll ge. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
ISSM M. HUNT, ENGLISH and FRENCH 
Boarding and Day Schvol. Instruction thor- 
ouch in every epartment; terms reas nable;: location 
not surpassed. Send tor cirvular, M.M. Hen. 


New jersey, 
HE DUPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS. A school 
for boys backward in their studies. Only six 


New York, Aurora. 
AYUGA LAKE MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Mustrated circular address. S.A.M 
or ALFRED K McALPIN®: A’ Principals. 


New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
Aurora, N. Y. Three Full Courses of Study. 
Location beautiful and healthful. New Building with 
Modern_Improvements. Session begi:s S: ptember 21, 
s892. Send for Catalogue. E. S. Pres’ 
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New York, Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague St. 
HE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEMINARY. 
Boarding and Day Schwol tor Girls. The 42d 
year opens Sept. 29th. Address for circulars 
138-140 Montague St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


New York, Buffalo. 
UFFALO SEMINARY 


yous circulars address 
F. 284 Delaware Avenue. 


New York, New York City, 200 West 23d St. 
HE NEW YORK SCHOOL OF 
APPLIED DESIGN FOR WOMEN 


Offers thorough instruction in wall-paper and 
carpet designing, and makes a specialty of the 
ARCHITECTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
CATALOGUES FREE. For further information 


apply to 
Miss ELLEN J. POND, Secretary. 


New Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL for ladies. 
Miss CAROLINE A. COMSTOCK Pres. 


New York, Chappaqua. 
M .-UNTAIN INSTITUTE 
Among the hills, thirty-two miles from New 
York. A boarding- school tor Boys and Girls. Send for 
catalogue for 1892-93. 
New York, Claverack. 
HE CLAVERACK COLLEGE 
and Hudson River Institute 
son Boys AND G1RLS, will open its 39th year Sept. 10 h. 


catalogues 
kev. A. H. FLACK, A M., Peet. 


New York, Cornwall-on-Hudson. 
ORNWALL HEIGHTS SCHOOL 
A home-school for bo *, on Storms King Moun- 


tain. Prepares for cullegs. business 
CARLOS TONE. 


New Prep. Dept., Peekskill. 
W YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 
C. ]. WRIGHT, B.S., A.M., President. 


New York, Fort Edward. 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 
35th year Sept. 19 $270; superb modern build- 
ings and appointments; steam heat; rooms for 100 young 
women and for twelve professors and teachers; 6 graduat- 
ing courses and preparatory; intelligent care ot health, 


morals, and manners; conspicuously thoroug _— 
ments of Art, ‘Music, and 
illustrated catalogue. E, K 


New York, Fort Plain. 

LINTON LIBERAL INSTITUTE — Co edu- 
cational —Comprires : 1. Seminiry with four 
courses, Collegiate, Literary and Musical, Civil ¥ ngineer- 
ing. scientific. 2. Fitting school for any, college. 3. 
ool of Fine Arts, Music (Piano, Orzan, Violin, Voice, 
under superior foreign teachers), bt locution. Art. 4. Por- 
ter School of Business ‘Training. 5. Military Academy. 
Officer detailed by U. S. (so-ernment. Limited to 1s0 
cadets. Armory 150x80. All departments open to Cadets. 
Main Ruilding complete in furnishings ; elevator, steam, 
s. Campus 9 acres. Gymnasium. ‘Uverlooking Mo- 

wk Valley. ‘ept. 

RS&LL, A M., President. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. For Youn Ladies. 4 


Col re ares ion. Circulars by mai 
lege P 5 AMUEL WELLS BUCK, A.M. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY 
57th Year. Prepares thoroughly for 
the Government, Academies, and Business. Milita 
ganization. BISBEE & AMEN, Principals. 


New York, Poughkeepsie. 
LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
Young ladies mav take the regular graduating 


ceurse, or | c lege. Heme comforts and care. 
AH V. H. BUTLER. Principal 


New York, Saratoga Spri-gs. 
EMPLE GROVE LAD ES’ SEMINARY 
Superior facilities for the higher Sciences, Phi- 
losophy, Languages, Music, P sinting, esthetic 


y-cigh CHAS F DOWD. Ph.D. Pree 


New York, Suspension Bridge, Niagara Falls. 


progressive school under the milit 
tem. A anne school. Well equipped; well endo : 
$400 ear. 


INALD HEBER COE, President. 


New Yor, Syracuse, seq James Street. 
HE MISSES GOODYEAR’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. under the direction of 
the Misses Goodyear and Mr. wy shes A. Burlingame, will 


Se ber 8o2 ‘ f t dd 
reopen September 21, FANNY GOUDYEAR. 


New York, Tarrytown on-Hudson. 
M* BULKLEY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Miss H. L Butxktey. 
Miss E. C kLey. } Principals. 
New York, Tivoli-on-Huds 


RINITY SCHOOL, N. Y¥. 
Location and surroundings unsurpassed i 
ill hall, bowling rs 


Ment cn grenplete. 
’ rough tion for c sc 
AS oT TARR CLA LARK. D 


New Yorx, ~urg. 
mE MIsSES MACKIE’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


The twenty-seventh year will begin September 22. 


New York, New York City, 43 West 47th Street. 
CADEMIC CLASSES FUR GIRLS 
Preparatory and Primary Departments. Indi- 
vidual instrection. Special attention to col ege prepara- 
tion. Expert teachers in Classics, athematics and 
Sciences. Native teachers in Modern Lan nguages. Gym- 
nasium. Resident students. Mary B. Wuiton. A.B, 
and Lois A BaNGs. (Formerly of 525 Park Avenue ) 
New York, New York City, 713, 715, 717 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN'S SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. Thirteenth year begins October 4. 
A third house has bren added to th ‘se already occupied. 
prep ratory, academicdepartments. The +c ool 
for Barnard and other colleges, and for the Columbia 
and | Harvard examinatiors tor women. 


New York, New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors to the 
Misses GREEN), Boarding and Day Schwol for 


irls 
Established in 1816, this school cont'nues the car ful 
training and thorough instruc ion in every department for 
which it ams wee been so favorably known. 771 
year begins Oc 
New — York City. 19 a: East 14th St. 
COLLEGE OF MUS:C 


teachers’ certificates, Examiners: William 
AC.M., a Albest oss. Parsons, M 

as Buck, Presid nt; R. Palmer, Emilio Fe a- 
monte, Cufford : is D Hanchert 
H. R. Shelley,C B the 
memb rs of the Facul ‘y. 

Circular . sent on song cation. Address 

H. E NE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


New Yor«, New Vork City, 25 Clinton PI. 
CHOOLS DESIRING 
FIRST-CLASS TEACHERS 
in all departments will do well to write H. S. KELLOGG, 
25 Clinton Place, New York, Manager N. Y. Educational 
Bureau. 


New York, New York City, 7 West 84th St. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Boarding and Day School for Gu's. Reopens Septem- 
ber 21st. Circu'ars sent on application 
Mrs. LEWIS and Miss KELSEY, A.M., 

Principals. 

New York, New Yosk City, 32 and 34 East s7th St. 

Iss A AND MISS THOMPSON'S 

and. and Day Schoo! for Girls reopens 

ursday, t Primary, ° Collegiate 
Departments. Special students 

New York, New York City, 6, 8, and 10 E. 53d St. 

HE REED SCHOOL. Boarding and Da 

School for Gus, Primary, preparatory, col- 

legiate, and speci le 

Mis ULI McALI ISTER, Principal. 


Mrs, SYLVA Us REED, Visitor. 
Year OcToBER 4, 1892. 


New York, Riverside Drive, 85th and 86th Sts. 
HE MISSES ELY'S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
(Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brooklyn.) 


New York, Utica. 
he next school year begins oma Soa. 
next schoo ns I 
Applications sho 


Onto, Cleveland, 1:e20 Prospect Street. 
Iss SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS. reparation fc for Harvard examina- 
tions, and all 


Outro (Columbus, 15: E Broad St. 
ISS PHELPS’ ENGLISH AND CLASSI- 
Noe FOR YOUNG 
pecia) t t 
Art, Oratory af Cc 


Fall tons 
beiine pt.’ pt. Q2. 


Onto, Gambier. 
ARCOURT PLACE SEMINARY 


For Younc Lapigs ANp GIRLs. 


Founded in 1887 with the object of poortiins, , west of 
the ABoghanion. a school of the v: ry highes 
on of great beauty and Elegant 

ul 

all receiving much larger sal- 
aries than u-ual in rding-schools. Advant of in- 
struction unequaled, it is believed, at any Churc B acheal 
for «iris in this country. 

Special courses of study for High School graduates and 
others who wish to supplement .heir previous training by 
a year or two of further study with special attentiun to 
manners a d accomplishments. 

A Course f. r Graduation, planned on new lines) » which 
aims, by requiring no Latin and Greek and no Mathe- 
matics except a tnorough practical knowledge of Arith- 
metic and Fle nentary a. to allow time for an 
extensiv: study of «nahh, including Language, Litera- 
ture, History, and Biography as related to Literature _ 
History: Classic Literature studied by means of the 
transiations; Modern nguaes taught by a 
teacner: and best instruction given in p actical Sci nce. 
This course meets a bona tent nerd, and it has recei-ed the 
enthusiastic approv careful educators to whom it 

en sub itt 

A Coilege Preparatory Course, designed to 
therough pre p ration tor coilege as can be ha in Y= 
country. Grid-ates aumitted to Wellesley, Smith, and 
other with ut examination. Our gr iduates who 
have aaperes College have been uniformly and remarkabiy 
successfu 

_ Suceptional advantages in Piano and Vocal Music and 


"Careful attention to everythin rtaini to good 
-o learning. 3 and qe.era 


or catalogues 
Miss "ADA Il. AVER, B A., Principal. 


Onto, Painesville. 
BRIE sSEM:NARY 
WOMEN 


FOR 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO. 
Early application necessary for S ptember, 1892. 


Onto, Gambier. 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


For Younc Men Boys. 


Sixty-ninth year. 

Completely in 1885, with the object 
viding, west of tne Allechani-s, a traiming- ully 
equal to the best schools of the Easr. 

Growth since reorganization remarkable, the number of 
bearding pupi's having inc-eased more than 400 per cent. 
Pup Is uring the past $ yous from si teen States. 

L»ration great beaut and hea'thtuleess. 
buildings. Master< all college graduates and teach +rs 
tried efficiency, Th ruugh prep«ration tor college or 
business. Careful supervision of health, habits, and man- 


carefully excluded. Particu'ar attention paid 

to the training of youn Corducted upon a st 

military system, but, unlike many of the mi.itary schools, 

de: idedly hom homelike. 
eekly receptions for recreation and 

of great enj yment and 

e new and drill-hall illustrated 

the Kector, 


LAWRENCE RUST, LL.D. 


Onto, Oxford. 
ESTERN FEMALE SEMINARY, Oxford, O. 
Miss Leira S. McKesr, Principal. Thirty- 
eighth year opens September 7. 1892. Full Academic and 
Seminary Courses, including Preparatory course for best 
Eastern Colleges. Complete courses in Music, Elocution, 
and Art. New Alumnz Hall contains Library, Labora- 
tor’es, Recitation-rooms, and Art studios; steam heat, 
electric lights. Unsurpassed location. Campus, 65 acres. 
Terms $200 per year. 
Pewnsytvanta, Bethlehem. 
HE MORAVIAN SEMINARY 


Offers the advantages of a Christian 
home with the incent.ves and enthusiasm 
of a large school. Terms muderate. 
Send for cat vogue. 


PeNnNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr (10 miles trum Phiia.). 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE. 
for 


Offers and undergrad askrit, 
Greek in, M tpemnatirts English, Anglo- 
French, Ord French, Italia panish. German, lpclading 

a 


nd German. Ceitic, Hebrew. History, 
oliti Sci: hysics, Chemistry L, 
tures on Philoso’ phy. mna nt’s 


apparatus Fe 
English. Mathematics, 
dress as above. 


Program ad 


Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARDING, AND 
—— for Girls re- 


Hollidaysburg. 


OLLIDAYSBURG, PA. 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Unexcelled in location, buildings, grounds, 
and in all the requisites of a first-class school 
for girls. Certificate admits to Wellesley. 


Address 
Mrs. R. T. HITCHCOCK. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES 
Established in 1850. Twenty minutes from Philadel- 
phia, two hours from New York. Opens September 28th. 


For circulars and reports apply to Principals, 
OGONTZ SCHOOL P. O., PA. 


Philadelphia, 


PeayvNSYLVANIA, Germantown, 5128 
Germantown Ave. 
RANKLIN sCHOOL 

Established in 1885 Chartered i in 1887. A School 
for Poys and Young Men. recive pfiteen resident 
pup ls. The Aanual Register ae ‘tull information sent 
on applic stio». 

GEORGE A. PERRY. A M., Head Master. 


PeNnNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, G rmantown. 
LANE SCHOOL. Boarding and 
Day School for Girls. 36th year opens epene Sept. 
28. Acatawent and colleg: preparatory courses. 


pddrese 
Mrs THEODORA B. RICHARDS, Princi 
Miss SARA LOUISE TRACY, A.M. Associate 


PENNSYLVANIA, Phi'adelphia, Bustleton. 
T. LUKE'S SCHOOL 


A high-class schol. Enxgeptionsity healthful location. 
D. hghttul pusvoundiney, Prepares for avy college or 
Special care of Number limited, 


liustrated Catalogue. 
CHAS. H STROUT, 
Vermont, Middiebury. 
IDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Founded in 1800. Open to both sexes. Board 
— College bills tee Gen $200 a year; scholarships re- 


ucing these BRAINERD, u1.D., President. 


SEA SHORE NORMAL INSTITUTE 


text of Instruction. 
mag, cont nued by currespondence all the year 
es—Ancient and Modern— 
Cooking Se Music Scho. +l, 
every bra «= should 


for cicculars, giving full particulars, to 


ost Pupular Lectures. 


Natura! Sciences, History, Science, Art, éterature, 
Uvawing. Elocution, Journ «ism, Stenography, 
ing arrangements for their Summer Outin 


ton; C. Coss on; C. 
Gen. uM. W og ton; J. M. 
RANCIS . Poors, 
Must yy Seaside Life. Studies 


hysieal 
Kindergarten, M era Met 


OP BROOK Genel Bass. 


— 
ners. 
7 ory, and Biology. For 
4 
A. E. WINSHIP, President, Aditer /our 
Advisory Board, Boston, Muss. Advisory Bua 
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The continued shipment of gold—this 
week of over $4,000,000—has raised the 
amount of the movement to about $17,- 
000,000 for three weeks. This brings the 
aggregate of gold shipments, thus far this 
year, up to fully $35,000,000 net, which, 
while itis less than one-half of the sum 
that went abroad in the corresponding 
months last year, is quite a large amount— 
much beyond the average—and is a re- 
markable movement, considering the great 
balance of merchandise trade in our favor 
for the eleven months to June 1, which is 
about $211,000,000. The season for gold 
shipments ought to stop here, as, after the 
middle of July, we scarcely ever ship gold 
to the other side, and by the ist of Sep- 
tember a return movement usually takes 
place. The continued agitation in Con- 
gress of the silver question, and the final 
passage on Friday afternoon of last week 
of a free silver coinage bill by the Sen- 
ate, shows what sort of an influence has 
aided in this gold movement—an influence 
which works a continual feeling of distrust 
both here and abroad. The action in the 
Senate, referred to above, was taken after 
the markets for the week were closed, and, 
Monday being a holiday, the effect on the 
prices of securities has yet to be felt; but 
the position of the President on the ques- 
tion*of free silver is so well known that, 
even if the Senate bill should go through 
the House, a veto is assured, so that free 
silver coinage is an impossibility. 

Money in the market has been a little 
more in demand, at two per cent. The 
first of July brings with it semi-annual 
and quarterly distributions of interest and 
dividends, which, including National, State, 
and city distributions, make up, in the 
aggregate, about $100,000,000 for this 
city’s bank payments alone, with heavy 
payments in Boston and Philadelphia. 
For this occasion the banks have to call 
in money, and usually such periods bring 
more or less temporary demand for funds; 
this year, however, the rate is affected only 
about one-half per cent., and hardly that. 

Some rains in the West, principally in 
lowa, during the week have somewhat 
affected the outlook for the corn crop in 
localities, but the Government’s June re- 
port on the crop conditions, it is expected, 
will be more favorable than the May report. 
Indeed, in certain States, as in Kansas, 
the winter wheat crop is going to be fully 
up to last year’s phenomenal yield. The 
promise, generally, for both winter and 
spring crops is very bright. 

The anticipation that after the holidays 
amore active market will take place is a 
reasonable one, as, all things considered, 
the outlook with regard to dominating 
influences is good; more, it is exceedingly 
promising. 

Earnings of railways continue to show 
up well, and the increase in the June earn- 
ings, judging from the weekly reports al- 


ready in, will exhibit from 8 to Io per’ 


cent. over June of 1891. 

The chances for a great iron strike are 
diminished. - The coal trade, while quiet, 
is very healthy. General trade for this 
season is good. Wall Street is very dull, 
but with prices through the lists firm 
as a rule; many descriptions of bonds and 
stocks are neglected, while some are lower, 
notably Texas Pacific issues, on account 
of a vague fear that a receiver is again to 
be appointed for this road. The Rich- 
mond Terminal Company is again in the 
dark about reorganization; Drexel, Mor- 
gan & Co. having refused, under pres 
ent conditions, to undertake it. Prob- 


ably during the coming week something 

will be arranged in the direction of a plan. 
The quotations for the general list do 

not vary much from those of a week ago. 

Some few descriptions are lower, but the 

leading shares have not greatly changed. 
The bank statement is as follows: 


Specie, decrease 3,960,500 
Legal tender, increase ............. 1,205,000 
Deposits, decrease ................ 3.880.200 
Reserve, 1,785,400 


This leaves the city banks with a surplus 
reserve Of $18,061,600. Money closes at 
2 per cent. 

WALL STREET. 


FINANCIAL 


AMERICAN FIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


, Office, Company’s 
Building, 
a 308 & 310 
Walnut St., 

Philadelphia 
CASH CAPITAL.... $500,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance and 

all other claims ............ 2,286,388 25 
Surplus over all Liabilities .... 307,152 28 


TOTAL ASSETS JAN. 1, 1892, 


$3,093,540-53 


THOS. H. MONTGOMERY, President. 
CHAS. P. PEROT, Vice-President. 

RICHARD MARIS, Secretary and Treas. 

JAMES B. YOUNG, Actuary. 


EQUITABLE 


Mortgage Company 


CAPITAL, $2,049,550.00 
SURPLUS, $800,000.00 
ASSETS, $14,074,813.56 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 
MUNICIPAL BONDS 


Returning from 3% to 6 per Cent. 


67, DEBENTURE BONDS 


VALUABLE BOOK ABOUT INVESTMENTS 
SENT ON APPLICATION. 


OFFICES: 
NEW YORK: 40 Wall St. LONDON 
BOSTON: 117 Devonshire St. AMSTtRDAM 
PHILA.: Cor 4th & Chestnut Sts. BERLIN 


Many Prominent 
Clergymen, 


educators, bankers, trus- 
tees, and business men 
making their invest- 
ments with us. Wesend, 
free, a book on safe in- 
vestments which will be of 
value whether you have 
little or much. 


The Provident 


Please mention The Christian Union 


g PER CENT NET Oregon Investment. Prune 

farms better than U. S bonds, 
Investment Share Certificate ~ of tt is Companv tor sale on 
pete, pup BANKS EVER 
Send for our new Prospectus. THe Farm Trust 
Loan Co., Portland, Oregon. 


ATCHISON, 
SANTA 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


P. O. Box 346. No. 95 Milk St. Boston, July 1, 1892. _ 


Income Bond Conversion 


UNDER CIRCULAR NO. 68 


Income Bonds are now being received for exchange 
into Second Mortgage Bonds, Class A, under the Plan of 
Conversion, in effect June 1, 1892, by the following ap- 
pointed agencies: 


UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
At Office of Atchison Co., 
95 Milk St., Boston. 
UNION TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 
80 B’way, New York City. 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LIMITED, 
8 Bishopsgate-within, London, E. C. 


All expenses of transmission of bonds delivered at either 
of the above agencies will be paid by the Atchison Com- 
pany. 

Pending preparation of engraved bonds, the work upon 
which is proceeding with dispatch, Negotiable Certificates 
of the Company and Depository will be delivered Income 
Bondholders, te be exchanged without] unnecessary de lay 
for the former in due course. 

THESE CERTIFICATES HAVE BEEN 
LIsTED ON THE STOCK EXCAANGES 
IN BOSTON, NEW YORK, AND ABROAD. 

Income Bond Scrip of any class will be received fur ex- 
change, tne same:as the bonds, in amounts not less than 
$100, and in even hundreds or thousands. 

Holders of any of the bonds called for exchange, under 
Circular 63 ot October 15, 1889, upon presenting their 
bonds to any of the agencies ‘mentioned, can effect the 
original and present exchanges at the same time. 

TO ENABLE THE COMPANY AND ITS. 
AGENCIES TO PROMPTLY CARRY OUT 
THE EXCHANGE OFFERED HEREIN, 
HOLDERS SHOULD DEPOSIT THEIR IN- 
COME BONDS BEFORE JULY 15, 1892. 

ORAL AND WRIITEN INQUIRIES concerning 
this Plan and applications for Circulars and blanks for use 
thereunder can be made of any of above agencies and of 
J. W. REINHART, VICE-PRESIDENT ATCHI- 
SON COMPANY, 95 MILK ST., BOSTON. 

By order of the Board of Directors. 

GEORGE C. MAGOUN, Chairman. 

J. W. REINHART, Vice-President. 


What we offer investors: $ 
SECURITY ; $ 

First Mortgages on City Property. #4 
Eight per cent. interest. : 
Right to withdraw in 30 days. * 
Home Savings and Loan Association : 
of Minneapolis. & 

Capital paid in, $850,000. $ 
For Pamphlet address $ 

H. F. NEWHALL, $ 
Manager Eastern Office, bd 

533 Drexel Building, Philada., Pa. : 
$ 


The ]Vfiddlesex 
Banking (Company 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 


Paid 600,000 
Surplus and Undivided Profits ..... 114,000 


Offers 6 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposit 
of xsst mortgages with the Union Trust Company of 
New York, or the Security Company of Hartford, Conn. 
Amount of issue limited by Law. Connecticut Trus- 
tees, E xecutors, &c., can invest in these bonds. 


MINNE APOLIS Real Estate, Loans, In- 
surance, and Rentals. 
Send for Guide Map of Minneapolis, the Flour City 
J. B. TABOUR, 326 Hennepin Ave. 
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[Jnited States Trust Company 


OF NEW YORE 
45 and 47 WALL STREET 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


$9,750,000 
This Company is a | depository for 
moneys paid into Court, and is authorized to 


act as guardian or trustee. 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn 
after five days’ notice, and will be entitled te 
interest for the whole time they may remain 
with the Company. 

Executors, Administrators, or Trustees of 
Estates, and Women unaccustomed to the 
transaction of business, as well as Religious 
and Benevolent Institutions, will find this 
Company a convenient depository for money. 


John A. Stewart, George Bliss, 
President. Vice-President. 


James 8S. Clark, Henry L. Thornell, 
Second Vice-President. 
Louis G. Hampton, Assistant Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
Lipsey, 


DANIEL Lorn. OHN CRrosByY BROWN, 
AMUEL SLOAN, DWARD COOPER, 
Ames Low, W. Bavarp Cu 


Cuarces S. SMITH, 
RocKSFELLER, 
ALEXANDER E. Orr, 
H. Macy, 
LOANE, 
H. ScHWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
Georcs F. VisTor, 
Wa. AsTor. 


Defaulted 
Mortgages. 


Correspondence regarding them 
invited. Collections made. Re. 
liable valuations given. Real Es 
tate rented and sold. Write for 
our references. 


The City Real Estate Trust Co., 


Boston, 101 Devonshire St. 
Philadelphia, 436 Drexel B'd'g. Topeka, Kas. 


S. F. Jayne & Co. 


MANAGERS OF ESTATES 
Investors in New York Real Estate and 
Mortgages for Residents and 
Non-Residents 


APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL BSTATS 
254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORS 


Circular Letters of Credit 


For Travelers 


IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
ISSUED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO. 
32 Naseau St., N. V. 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston 
House in Paris, MUNROE & Co. 


M. WALTER PHELPs, 

. J Ames, 

OHN A. STEWART, 
RASTUS CORNING, 
ARSEN RHOADES, 
Puecres STOKES, 

Henry WARREN, 
BORGE BLIss, 


SAFEST oF aut INVESTMENTS 


CITY ano BOND on 
COUNTY 


Descriptive Bond Lists furnished on application. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., BANKERS, 
15 Wall Street, New York. 
BOSTON. CHICACO, 


FOR SALE 


Choice County Warrants netting the in- 
vestor 7 per cent., in small and large sizes. 
Choice real estate loans guaranteed to the 
purchaser at 6 per cent. 
For further information write to the 
VERMONT INVESTMENT 
144 College St., Burlington, Vt. 


Correspondence 


Home Heathen 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 
In “an.open letter” in,the “ Century” 
for April Mr. James Dennis calls upon 
Americans to enlist themselves “in the 
high services of human brotherhood,” and 
says: “America can do much, by wise 
effort and cordial sympathy and watchful 
interest, to establish throughout the world 
the precious principle of religious free- 
dom.” He calls upon America to be “ an 
example of National unselfishness as wide 

as the world and as deep as human want.” 
He tells us that “ American philanthropy 
has already planted six colleges and seven 
hundred schools in the Turkish Empire. 
Every prominent language in the East is 
throbbing with American literary and re- 
ligious contributions. American mission- 
aries have within a generation given the 
Word of God to Eastern peoples outnum- 
bering many times over the population of 
the United States.” 

One might read this with a glow of 
patriotic pride; yet there is a fact which 
makes his statement condemn a National 
pride, for there are fifty tribes of Indians 
in the United States to whom no mission- 
ary has ever been sent. White men in 
Arizona are carrying pretty Mohave girls 
off to dens of iniquity, and no Christian has 
interfered, though we cross seas to bring 
light to the harems. When Indians, East, 
North, South, West, get up their heathen 
dances, and become frenzied by the relig- 
ious thought that, at last, a Christ is com- 
ing to them also, we laugh or grow angry; 
armed men are sent to arrest or to kill 
them. If American missionaries have 
“within a generation given the Word of 
God to Eastern peoples outnumbering 


‘many times over the population of the 


United States,” is it not time that Amer- 
ica did her home work ? 

Can we call upon America to be “an 
example of National unselfishness” while 
thousands of barbarians within her doors 
are persistently neglected? Foreign na- 
tions are pointing at this negligence. Why 
is it that American people are unmind- 
ful, or ignorant, of the work to be done for 
an ancient people among us, thousands of 
whom have no knowledge of Christianity ? 

Why is it easier to give “the Word of 
God to Eastern peoples outnumbering 
many times over the population of the 
United States,” when fifty tribes of heathen 
within the United States have no mission- 
aries sent to them? Do we lack patriot- 
ism? Is there more glory in doing Christ's 
work away from home? Are we preju- 
diced against the heathen of our own con- 
tinent? Is it inordinate pride that is 
blind to the possibility of need here, or is 
it ignorance pure and simple? K. 


—Dr. Rogers, whose marble bust has 
just been unveiled in the National Wallace 
Monument at Stirling, Scotland, used to 
relate many pithy stories. One night at a 
party in a house, years ago, he was asked 
to sing asong. “ Me sing?” he replied: 
“T never sang a song but once in my life. 


It was when I was a boy at the manse of | 


Dunino, in Fife; my father was parish 
minister there. I at that time took a great 
fancy to learn psalm tunes, so one Sab- 
bath morning I went up to the garret to 
practice psalm tunes,and I was singing 
away and thinking I was doing grandly, 
when my father came to the bottom of the 
stair and cried up, ‘Come down, you ras- 
cal; sawing sticks on the morning of the 
Lord's day!’” 


WNEALING=- 


PENETRATIN 


KEanvOr 
yn ORICINATED Wp 


For INTERNAL as muchas EXTERNAL use. 


JOHNSON’S 
Anodyne Liniment 


Dreppes on Sugar, Children Love It, 
Every Traveier should have a b:-ttle of it in hix satchel. 
Acts promptly. A ready to use for C ough, Colds, . 
Sore Throat, Tonsilitix, Colic, Cramps and Pains. Ke- 
lieves Sum:mner Complaints, Cuts and Bruises like magic. 
Cures Cree, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Cholera- 


Pamphlet free. Sold e verywhere. Price cta. 
Six botties, gz 00. 1.8. JOHNSON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Part L— 
Scripture Selections; — II.—Family 
Prayers. 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
$1.50. 

FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo,cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 

“Family Worship”—#z. the Prayers 
without the Readings. 

SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
l 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt top. 

rice, $1.50. 

earnest and vigorous thought, and eminently 

—Congreg 

294 compact. and palpitate with the influences 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 
Complete Chronological Narrative of the 
Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 
the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 
original and selected from 340 authors. 

Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 

an Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

edges $1.50. [The only Annotated 
ed Gospels published.] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 

DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 


KNOWLEDGE. With several hundred 
maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, cloth. 


Price, $6. 


OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. [- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 


to reproductiveness.”’ LOTT 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. Zhe Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per voluine, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume II., Mark and 
Luke; Volume IIL, John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. Zhe House- 
hold Edition, three volumes, royal 8vo, price 
od volume, $3. Volume L, Matthew and 

k; Volume II., Luke and John; Vol- 
ume IIL, Acts and Romans. 


Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 
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ter will endeavor to answer any question 
YOUNG FOLKS. Sut he makes these con- 


ions: 
. The full name and address of the inquirer 
question—not for publication, but for 


ation. 
ad. Abwape give the number of the paragraph in re- 


hk. The stioner must be patient, and give Uncle 
Peter time to cet the destred information tf he does not 
Possess tt himsef. in ordinary cases it will take jrom 
three to four weeks to make an answer. sa 
oth. Nobody must extect Uncle Peter to be omniscient.) 


Uncle Peter had an unusual visitor one 
day last week. Among the letters on his 
desk was a small tin box with holes punched 
in it. When the cover was taken off, out 
walked a big green beetle. Uncle Peter 
‘was glad to see him, and wondered how 
he had arrived safely, as the postal regula- 
tions forbid the sending of live animals or 
insects by mail, with the single exception 
of queen bees. A letter of intgoduction 
was found announcing his arrival, and ex- 
plaining that he had come in search of his 
name. He had been blown out to sea 
from, probably, the coast of New Jersey, 
and had been carried by the current to the 
shore of Long Island, where Uncle Peter’s 
correspondent picked him up. Mr. Ca/- 
osoma—for he has no common name, only 
a Latin one—was hungry after his journey 
to Uncle Peter’s desk, and when a little 
piece of raw meat was given to him he 
grabbed it with his long black legs and 
began to suck it. After Uncle Peter had 
made his thorough acquaintance he was 
put down on a grass-plot and given his 
freedom again, for the family of ground- 
beetles to which he belongs are beneficial, 
as they live on all kinds of tiny insects. 


992. Will you kindly suggest some inexpensive 
book of German stories, suitable for one who has 
studied the language only a year? I think that it 
would be useful for me to read a little German each 
day during the summer vacation. E. R. 

Read Hillern’s “Higher than the 
Church,” Eichendorf's “ From the Life of 
a Good. for- Nothing,” Storm’s “ Immensee,” 
Max Miiller’'s “Deutsche Licbe,” and 
Putlitz’s “What the Growing Things in 
the Woods Said.” These are all simple, 
short stories, and can be bought in paper 
form for thirty or forty cents from Henry 
Holt & Co., of this city. 


15. Will you please tell me how the Indians made 
the flint arrows which we often find in our fields and 
gardens? A. B.C. 

It is difficult to get much detailed infor- 
mation about the weapons manufactured 
by the Indians. It is thought by students of 
the subject that there were special Indians 
in each tribe who made it their business to 
supply the others with implements of war. 
The arrows were chipped and hammered 
_ shape by means of other pieces of 

int. 


A correspondent suggests as an addition 
to the list of books on the history of art 
given in my Chair a couple of weeks ago, 
“Art Topics,” by Charles S. Farrar, and 
published by McClurg, of Chicago. My 
correspondent writes : 


The book takes up the history of architecture, 
painting, and sculpture of all times and nations, 
arranges the periods in topics for study, and refers 
by volume and page to all of the best works on art. 
It is used in Chicago, Milwaukee. Kansas City, and 
most of the Western cities and towns, and | think is 
in use in some Eastern cities as well. 


Another correspondent mentions “The 


History of French Painting,” by Cc. H. 
Stranahan, in one volume, which certainly 
should have been added to the list. 


18. [amin a carpet-store. It is difficult for me to 
distinguish colors. For instance, some shades of 
green and brown seem very much al ke to me. Can 
you recommend a book or chart which would be a 
help to me? . 

If you have a friend who paints, ask 
him to makea chart of colors for you. He 
should take a piece of cardboard or paper, 
divide it into small squares, and paint 
each in a color or one of its various shades, 
writing its name, dark brown, yellowish 
browh, etc., opposite. Then you can com- 
pare the chart with the carpets when you 
are selecting them. 


In question 957 “ M. T. H.”’ wishes to know what 
will drive away ground moles. I have got rid of them 
by giving my yard and beds a good top-dressing of 
cinder and ashes from stove pipes and chimneys 
whenever they were cleaned out. They had bean a 
great nuisance till | tried that. 1 hope it may be as 
much benefit to some one else. 


A. W. 


Commencement at Billville 


Commencement’s come at Billville; the 
girls are in the show, 

A-smilin’ an’ beguilin’ in a maze o’ calico; 

An’ they’re sighin’, speechifyin’, got the 
reins without a check, 

An’ the boy is still a-standing on the usual 
burnin’ deck ! 


An’ Mary’s got her little lamb, as gentle 
as a shoat, ; 

An’ not a single drum is heard, nor even a 
funeral note: | 

An’ Iser’s rollin’ rapidly, you almost see it 
shine, 

An’ some are born at Bingen, at Bingen 
on the Rhine! 


They’re goin’ like two-forty, the town can’t |’ 


get to sleep, 

For, Pilot, ‘tis a fearful night, there’s dan- 
ger on the deep ; 

And Curfew shall not ring to-night ; they’ve 
sworn it, and they know! 

Commencement’s come at Billville, and 
the girls are in the show ! 

—Altlanta Constitution. 


Little Dick—School-teachers hasn't any 
feelin’s at all. Mamma—What is the 
matter now? Little Dick—My teacher 
borrowed my new knife to sharpen her 
pencil, so she could give me a demerit 
mark.—Street and Smith's Good News. 


Dr. T. J. YARROw, 1335 N. 
Broad St., Phila., writes :—‘I 
can't speak too highly of your 
ALE & BEEF “Peptonizcd.” Asa 
Nutrient Tonic in cases tonval- 
escing from Fevers and other 


Wasting Diseases it has no 


” For Sale by Drugzgists. 
Equal. Send for Clecslars. 


THE ALE & BEEF CO., DAYTON, 0., U.S. A. 


THE LARGEST ESTABLISHMENT Seats 
CHURGH BELLS 
PUREST BELL META AND TIN.) 


ETAL, ‘COPPER 


da for Price and Catalogue. 
McSHANE BELL FOUNDRY, BALTIMORE, en, 
HEALTH warranted to renew youthful color te 
Gray Hair, Most satisfactory Hair grower, 50c. 


FHAI Lendon Supply Co. 853 B’way, New Yorx, will 


DEAR NESS. &.HEAD NoIses cure 
y retk’s Invisible luvular har Cushions, W hupers 
heard. Successtul when ail remedies fail. —~ J 


only by F. Hiscox, 863 B’way, N.Y. Write for book of 


Sarsaparilla 


N 


Cures Otuers, 
Will Cure You. 


BOOKS BY 
Hamilton W. Mabie 


The following books by Mr. HamILton W. 
MABIE will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATURE, 

I2mo. $1.25. 

UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. i2mo. §1.25. 

MY STUDY FIRE. 12mo, $1.25. 

NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo, $1.00. 

OUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Nature 
Described by Hamilton Wright Mabie, and 
Some of Her Familiar Scenes Illustrated. 
The illustrations are photogravures from 
Nature, with remarques drawn by Frank T. 
Merrill. Oblong quarto, limp cover, with 
photogravures on Japanese paper, gilt edges. 
Price, $4.00; cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 


Address The Christian Union 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York 


Forget 


just where I saw that statement, but I 
think it was in The Christian Union 
of three or four weeks ago; wish I’d 
saved that copy !” 


IT WOULD PAY 


you to preserve your “favorite paper’ 
ina CHRISTIAN UNION | 


Handy Binder 


holding twenty-six numbers and cost- 
ing but 75 cents. Then you could 


Speak with A uthority 


| 

O Gutstions ANd ANSWers PF 
34, Write om only one side of the he | 

or she must allow Uncle Peter to use his discretion as to . ~ 
whether he shall reply through the paper or through the A 
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Correspondence 


“Unjust and Unchristian ” 


To the Editors of The Christian Unicn: 

Allow me to express my appreciation of 
the article in The Christian Union entitled 
“ Unjust and Unchristian.” Some clarion 
tongue is needed to call a halt to our 
churches in their way of dealing with pro- 
posed candidates. It is well enough that 
the churches should have the right freely 
and fully to investigate the character and 
qualifications of the man they have under 
consideration for their pastorate. But it 
is altogether wrong that they should stop 
at the door of some “ aunt ” of an unknown 
member of the congregation, or base their 
actions upon the insinuations of jealous 
neighbors. The methods now in vogue 
with our churches of “ finding out about a 
candidate” are more like what you would 
expect from the “ State’s Attorney ” paid to 
huat up evidence against an accused per- 
son. Two persons will appear in the con- 
gregation of a Sunday morning. They 
will be found asking questions of the hotel- 
keeper or his clerk. They may be seen 
even interrogating the corner grocerman 
on Monday morning. And after they have 
searched carefully to find his single enemy, 
they go back to report to their churches 
what he has said, without giving the man 
himself a chance to be heard on his own 
behalf. 

So strange is the conduct of these min- 
isterial investigators that one readily be- 
lieves the story told in an old Connecticut 
town of two of them who came from Mas- 
sachusetts to hear a “ popular young min. 
ister.” When it was found that a house 
had been robbed that afternoon, the 
strangers were immediately seized as sus- 
picious characters and placed under arrest. 
Though they lay in prison three days 
awaiting the corroboration of their story 
and affidavits to their good character, we 
are not told of any midnight hymns or 
prayers they were heard to offer; neither 
did any angel appear to lead them forth, 
nor earthquake shock shake open the bolts 
of their doors. The only conversions that 
seem to have taken place as a result of 
their imprisonment were those of the pris- 
oners. For it is said that they hastened 
out of the town, glad enough to go with 
whole skins; and that their church did not 
call the “ popular young minister.” 

It is not long since a typical committee 
sent out by one of our larger churches to 
investigate a rising young man made this 
report: “ He preaches like the very devil, 
and, if reports be true, he comes honestly 
by his talent.” They had been delighted 
with what they heard and saw of him; 
but, falling into conversation in the after- 
noon with a petty politician who had been 
offended by the young man’s boldness in 
opposing open and unblushing vice, their 
estimate was modified. But when in the 
evening they met the pastor of arival church, 
who was jealous of the young man’s 
popularity and success, their first estimate 
was completely changed. Ignoring their 
own impressions of the man, they gathered 
their report from two inimical sources, and 
circulated unfounded rumors, damaging .o 
his reputation, where he could not possibly 
defend himself; and that, too, in the face 
of the fact that they had been assured, by 
responsible persons, of his high ability and 
unimpeachable integrity. 

It is high time that some more Chris- 
tian method were employed. Some frank 
and manly way of dealing between 
churches and candidates ought to displace 
the present sneak-thief, hang-dog fashion. 


The churches ought not, from a puerile 
fear of “ committing themselves,” refuse a 
man the right to present his own cause. 
They ought to be the first to set an exam- 
ple in that policy of “ fair play ” they are 
so loudly demanding from the world. 
Instead of conducting themselves toward 
men as suspicious characters from the 
very fact that they are under consideration 
to preach in their pulpit, that fact itself 
ought to be sufficient to secure to any man 
the most charitable treatment from them. 
They ought not to require of their candi- 
dates that they establish their innocence 
in every particular out of the mouths of 
their enemies; they ought themselvés to 
investigate to the very bottom every doubt 
cast upot their man, and then take it for 
just what it is worth. In other words, a 
ministerial candidate ought to have a fair 
chance with tale-bearers, scandal-mongers, 
and gossips; and that, under the present 
system, if he is a gentleman, he does not 
have. 
W. 


Do you know that you can 
buy a chimney to fit your lam 
that will last till some acci- 
dent happens to it ? 

Doyou know that Macbeth’s 
‘pearl top” or ‘‘ pearl glass ” 
is that chimney ? 

You can have  it—your 
dealer will get it—if you insist 
on it. He may tell you it 
costs him three times as much 
as some others. ‘That is true. 
He may say they are just as 
good. Don’t you believe it— 
they may be better for him; 
he may hke the breaking. 


Pittsburg. Gro. A. MACBETH & Co, 


Was Rever done” 
Until Gold 


Dust 
came toher ken, 


She's through before the men. v, 


iit 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


CHICAGO, ST. LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA, BOSTON, 
BALTIMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO, 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE., PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE 


Fairbank's Gold Dust Washing Powder. 


TIFFANY COMPANY: 


FURNISHERS & 


‘-DECORATIONS: 


-MEMORIALS 


341: FOURTH- AVENUE: NEW: YORK: 


ESTERBROOK 


PENS 


26 JOHN ST..N.Y. THE BEST MADE. 


ASK YOuUR GROCHR FOR 
| The Celebrated 


CHOCOLAT MENIER 


Annual Sales Exceed 33 MILLION LBS. 


Write for Samples. Sent Free. Menier, Union 8q., N. Y, 
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